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Art. L—MAHAJANI STATISTICS. 


N our General Adminstration Report which we send to Govern- 
ment at the end of every official year, there is a chapter de- 
voted to statistics. During the last five years there has been a brisk 
demand for all sorts of statistics, till all the subjects of statistics 
were exhausted. I have furnished vital statistics, educational 
statistics, agricultural—statistics; and land statistics, and in my 
general report submitted last year, I submitted an elaborate 
report and statements on the export and import trade of the 
city of Patna. 

Beiug in charge of these inquiries for the last few years I was 
ata loss what to say in our present years report; until I hit 
upon a novel subject which I find has never been reported upon 
before, 4. ¢., Mahajani statistics, Having ascertained in my prelimi- 
nary enquiry that there were no fewer than 10 different kinds of 
monetary transactions carried on in the city of Patna, some of 
which are not known in other parts of India, I was all the more 
anxious to work the matter up thoroughly and lay before the 
higher authorities, in a readable shape, a minute account of the 
various kinds of Mahajani. | 

In January last, with the permission of the late Collector, 
Mr. A. C. Mangles, I set to work with the assistance of a couple 
of intelligent mohurirs from my Abkaree establishment. To 
commence with, I held a meeting of the leading Mabajuns in the 
city with the view of enlisting their co-operation in the way of 
furnishing accurate figures, aud took the opportunity of disabusing 
their minds, and through them, those of the small Mahajuns, of 
any possible misgiving as to the motive of these enquiries, 

lg. completed my enquiries last week, I give below the 
results, 

The following table will show the various kinds of Mahajani 
carried on, the number-of persons engaged, and the amount of 
Capital employed within the municipality of Patna, comprised 
of seven thannahs with ap area of 9 square miles and a popula- 
“on of 158900 souls, 
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“ Patna (says Mr. Beverley in his last census report) is a place 
of great antiquity, having been identified as the Palibothra of 
the ancients. Under the Moguls it was the capital of the 
Sonbah Behar, and is sometimes known as Azimabad so called 
from Azim, the son of Arungzebe, who was made Governor of 
Behar and took up his residence at Patna. The English, Danes 
Dutch, and French, established factories here at an early period 
and carried on an extensive trade in rice, opium, and cotton 
cloth.” Patna is undoubtedly an emporium of trade. Our last 
years report will have shewn that no less than 4,692,683 
maunds of grain and other merchandize were exported and import- 
ed by this city during the year 1875-76. It affords great facilities 
for trading generally, being on the line of railway, and also on the 
river, with good roads for inland traffic. Its river frontage has 
also the advantages of being at the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Gunduck, with Revilgunga at the junction of the Debwa and 
the Ganges a little to its west ; which advantages are in them- 
selves quite sufficient to render it one of the most importaut 


centres of Gangetic trade. 
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Denomination of the Mahdjani trade. get = pp eyes _— 





Kothiwali_... pe dee 10 Rupees 6,33,000 
Hundwi ane ie am 43 sa 16,76,000 
Arath 4 so st 14 »  10,65,000 


Bima Kishtee ma oes 1 fn 27,000 
Kist-Ki- Patti deb eve 292 5» _:91,90,350 
Girveen -~ & w 258 jl 15,84,250 
Buhi Khété .., me - 80,400 
Tamassuk ... 06 ade 154 99 sy 784,800 


Parchtin eee eee eee 3 ” 1,35,000 
Sarrafi i ai fie 31 a 80,600 


Total eee 827 -« Rs. 90,17,900 














But as some of the men engaged in Mahajani follow more 
than one of varieties of the abovementioned transactions, the real 
number of persons so engaged is 557, as detailed below :-— 


No. of persons following only | kind of Mahajani «. 391 
Ditto eatin Ditto . 149 


Ditto 3 Ditto ae 
Ditto 4 Ditto ae 
Ditto 5 Ditto ga 


557 
Now I proceed to give a detail of the system and varieties 
of each denomination of the money trade. 
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9, ‘Kotht Walt or Banking Firm. There are 10 cothies of this 
: description in the city, with an estimated capital of Rs. 6,33,000, it 
peing considered that Rs. 25,000 is the lowest sum with which a 
, en: , 

} Bavk could be started. Such firms principally are occupied in sel- 
ling or purchasing hundees or bills of exchange at moderate discount. 
| They supplement their resources by receiving into deposit various 
i amounts of money from zemindars at 6 per cent. per annum and 
lending it out to others at higher rates of interest. Such firms 












































“ are generally called by two names, one of them being frequently 
39 that of the deceased relative, father or brother, of the present 
te banker. A Goomashta is put over the firm with unlimited 
wi control as regards the transaction of business. I would here give 
he au illustration giving an accurate account of the dealings in 
28 bauks of smaHer magnitude. 
aa Suppose A., a capitalist, starts a firm with Rs. 25,000 as his 
‘ad stock-in-trade. His first care would be to appoint a man in whom 
m- he trusts, as his Goomashta; say, he appoints B. as such on a 
aut silary of Rs. 300, per annum (this is the usual rate of salary 
paid in smaller banks). B., after his bank has attained some‘degree 
= of importance in the place, supplements his capital by a sum, say 
‘ital of Rs, 25,000, deposited in his bank by the resident or non- 
resident Zemindars or shop-keepers. He will employ these con- 
— solidated resources in buying and selling hundees in the follow- 
- ing manner: C., a grain-merchant comes to Patna to bring linseed 
+4 or other grain for Calcutta. C. has no money with him but deals 
000 with a firm in Calcutta; C. isin want of Rs. 5,000 to buy the 
350 srain. Hecomes to B.’s bank, writes out a Hundee for that sum 
250 on the Calcutta firm belonging to D., payable at 40 days’ sight. C., 
- will cash his bill of exchange by paying to B. discount at Re. 1-4 
000 per cent. or a sum of Rs, 62-8-0, and will receive the balance of 
600 Rs. 4,9387-8-0 ; C. will on the same day send an advice to D. in 
yom Calcutta. Now it is optional with B. either to wait for a period of 
ais 40 days for encashment of the purchased bill or to sell it within 
more the time to the Patna Branch, Bank of Bengal, or to any other 
, real Bank in the city at a discount varying from 12 annas to 1 rupee 
per cent., thereby earning a nett profit of from 4 annas to 8 annas 
51 per cent, 
49 These firms, I need hardly state, have a sort of freemasonry 
50 lationship with the banks abroad in the N.-W. P., Bengal, 
6 Oudh and the Punjab (addressing each other as “brother.”) Each 
1 of them, under an obligation imposed by the ancient usage of the 
a country and by a feeling of mutual respect and regard for their 
557 ‘common good, is bound to honor the other's bill of exchange whe- 
rieties my ‘ber payable on demand: or- after expiration of some time called 








matte, 
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Suppose a merchant from Benares comes to Patna with his 
merchandize, sells it for Rs. 2000 and comes with the money 
to B.’s bank for deposit and takes a hundee for that sum on 4 
Benares firm payable say in two days’ time. B will charge from 2 
to 8 annas per cent. as his commission or hundyawan and yill 
give the Benares merchant a bill on the firm of E. at Benares 
payable on the 6th day. Now B. must allow the Bank of E. to 
partake of half the commission in recognition of the latter honor. 
ing B.’s bill in favor of the Benares merchant. 

These Banks also derive large profit by means of aruthg, 
in the following manner: Suppose a Gya merchant comes 
from that place with an aruth hundee (aurth hundee need 
not be drawn on cash payment, but itis so drawn generally 
on credit in favor of well-known merchants), on the Patna bank 
for a sum of Rs. 10,000, payable on demand, The Patna firm 
must cash it on the payment of a commission of 2 annas 
per cent.=Rs. 12-8. If the amount mentioned in the bill 
was advanced by the Gya firm to the merchant on credit, for 
which the former must have made a separate provision for interest, 
the whole of the Rs. 12-8 will belong to the Patna firm, but if 
the bill was drawn on cash payment at Gya, no discount will be 
charged at Patna, but the Gya firm will charge a commission and 
allow the Patna firm to take a share in the commission. Now 
the Patna bank may realize its principal thus: Suppose another 
merchant from Gya calls at the Patna bank with Rs. 10,000, the 
roceeds of his merchandize, and deposit the sum in the latter 
bank. The firm will charge him a commission of 2 aunas and 
draw upon the Gya firm who owes him that sum on accouut of 
the previous bill of exchange. 

These firms also lend money on bonds at 12 to 24 per 
cent. On the whole their nett earnings during the year vary from 
6 to 12 per cent. on the capital employed. 

The great crisis which sometimes overtakes these firms 
comes when there is a large drawing on them. If the amount 80 
drawn is so large as to swallow up the whole of their steck-in-trade 
they are driven to the necessity of borrowing money from bigge 
firms, or capitalists, on hundeesat 6 to 12 per cent, interest. 
they fail in this attempt they become bankrupts. 

The larger firms in this city, which are but few, do no 
take in deposit other people’s money nor do they raise money 
drafts, They are looked upon by the smaller firms as the last 
resort to save them from impending ruin in hard times. 

2. Hundwi.—There are 43 persons principally engaged 
purchasing hundees in this city and selling them to other 
tricts ; I have already stated what profit can be earned by purclias- 
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ing bills of exchange payable on 30 or 40 days’ sight, the term of 
which has not expired, These men generally fix upon 2 or 3 
laces for which they will only accept the hundees, such as 
Calcutta, Benares or Mirzapore, and there they engage a 
Goomashtah for the purpose of either cashing the drafts or selling 
them to non-resident tradesmen from whom they receive in exchange 
a draft on the Patna Bank. I would give an instance: A. has taken 
, hundee for Rs. 1,000 from a Patna firm on Calcutta payable at 
40 days’ sight, but he sells it to B. in Patna within the time for 
Rs, 990; B. sends it down to Calcutta to his Goomashtah to realize 
the money or to sell it toa tradesman, The Goomashtah comes across 
a merchant from Patna trading in Calcutta who is in want of 
mouey. Hesells to him the draft at, say 4 annas per cent. 
commission, and in exchanye gets a hundee from him on his 
master or on & Patna firm with which he is in account. Now B.'s 
profit will be Rs. 10 + Rs. 2-8=Rs. 12-8 by the pur- 
chase of the hundee, 

3. Aruth, 14 persons are engaged in this branch of the 

money-trade. ‘The business can be started with much smaller 
capital than what is required for the last two denominations. The 
first eare of the Mahajun should be to build or secure a good 
pucca house in the centre of the grain-market. There he will 
house the beparees from the mofussil coming with their grains 
to sell them to large dealers or for the purpose of exportation by 
the rail or river. A commission of 1 pice per maund is charged 
for the goods so housed, but it often happens that the beparees 
borrow money from the owner of the aruth-house on the security 
of their goods before they are cleared, In that case the aruthdar 
freely advances the money at 12 annas per cent. and realizes the 
principal and interest from the sale-proceeds. 
4. Bima-kishtee. There is only one firm of the kind in this 
city. Jt means “the insurance of boats.” The owners of boats 
laden with merchandize insure the safe arrival of their boats to 
their place of destination by paying a certain per-centage on the 
fixed value of the merchandize ; the Bimadar agreeing to pay up 
the value (to be fixed by mutual consent) on the boat going down 
or otherwise perishing, 

There were several firms of this kind in this city before the 
‘pening of railway traffic. The Bimadar has certain outposts 
talled choukees at certain points in the river-passage where naviga- 
ou is considered difficult or fraught with dangers, At each 
‘utpost_there is a jemadar with a couple of boatmen and a pilot- 
boat—the manjhees going with the insured boats must first be 
Proved of by the Bitiadar before they embark. They are 
wnished with a list of outposts where they must halt aud see the 
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outpost-jemadar who is enjoined not to allow the boat to 
until the pilot-boat has gone before it and ensures its safety « 
when the dangerous reach has been passed in safety, the jemadar 
gets an acquittance to that effect from the manjhees of the insured 
boat and forwards it to the Bimadar; a capital of Rs, 27 000 is 
embarked in this business. : 

5. Kist-ke-Patti. This is a petty trade in money, general] 
followed by the lower or middle class of mahajuns. The hiche 
classes looking down on this kind of trade. The lower classes 
carry it on themselves, and the middle classes through thei; 
servants. No less than 292 persons are engaged in this business, 
The principal involved in the trade is to lend from 8 annas to 109 
Rs. at 25 per cent. interest. 

The kist trade is subdivided as under :— 


1.—Rozha, or daily payment. 
2.—Athwarya, or weekly payment, 
3.—Panch masi, or 5-monthly payment. 
4.—Barah masi, or annual do. : 
5.—Paundra mast or 15 months do. 


If a man borrows 8 annas he must pay 10 annas (or 8 annas+2 
annas=10 annas) on the daily system, %.¢, he must pay half. 
anna per diem for 20 days. The largest sum advanced under 
“daily payment” system is 2 Rs. 

If a man borrows from 2 Rs. to 10 Rs. he has to pay the 
privcipal and interest at 25 per cent. by weekly instalments. 

If a man borrows more than 10 Rs, but less than 20 he has to 
make good the principal and interest in 5 months by monthly 
instalments. 

If a man borrows 20 Rs. and upwards up to 50 he has to 
pay up the principal and interest by monthly payments in 12 
months and so on ; the sum upwards of 50 and below 100 is payable 
in 15 months by monthly payment. 

No bond is executed, a bit of paper is made over by the 
lender or his servant embodying the account, i. ¢., principal plus 
interest at 25 per cent. and as each day, or week or months 
instalment is discharged, an entry is made on the papers to that 
effect by the creditor. Many leading mahajuns in this city owe 
their present prosperous and advanced position in money-lendii 
to their previous occupation in this mode of petty dealing. 

6. Gerween or pawnbroker’s business. There sre 258 med 
with a capital of Rs. 15,84,250 engaged in this kind of trade 
They receive in pawn the following articles at the interest nou 
below :— 

For gold ornaments they advance three-fourths of its price, at 
interest fron 12 annas to | Re. per cent., per mensem. 
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For silver ornaments they advance up to two-thirds of their 
value at | Re. to 1 Re. 9 as. per cent. per mensem. 

For jewelled-ornaments they advance up to three-fourths of their 
ice at 12 annas to 1 Re. interest. 

For copper aud brass utensils at half their price at 3 Rs. per 
cpt. interest per mensem. 

The same regardiug shawls and other valuable clothing. 

The pawnbroker makes a hard-and-fast engagement with his 
debtor as regards ‘the due discharge of his debt or redemption 
of the articles mortgaged. According to the contract generally 
entered into the mortgagee sells the property outright if it is not 
redeemed within the stipulated time, and after realizing his 
principal and interest he makes over the residue of the sale- 
proceeds to the owner. No document of any kind is exchanged. 
An entry is made in the lender's book and a chit is made over to 
the pawner. In case of petty pawobrokery no writing of any 
kind is made. The majority of the pawnbrokers’ customers are the 
ladies or women of the city, who, driven by necessity, resort to their 
shops, not unfrequently without the knowledge of their husbands, 
A good portion of the persons following this kind of trade are 
women ; who have greater facilities for transacting their business by 
having access to the zenanah and throwing in the way of its 
inmates the temptation of receiving ready money for worn-out and 
wed-up (though still valuable) jewellery. 

The pawnbrokers are a constant source of suspicion to 
the Police who not unfrequently search their shops with more or 
less success for stolen property. 

7&8. Tamassookee or Bahi Khattah or lending money on 
rgistered bonds or a. Bahi khattah. These are too-well- 
luown forms of monetary transactions to require any elucidation at 
ny hands, But the rate of interest sometimes charged is enormous, 
though in the majority of cases it is from 12 to 24 Rs. per cent. 
ktanoum. There area certain class of money-lenders in this 
tily,as elsewhere in this country, who enrich themselves upon the 
uexperience, intemperance, and extravagance, of raw youths, 
“pecially the heirs to large fortunes, I have myself seen, during 
lie course of my official life here, bonds with 48, 60 and even 96 
Ki cent. per annum, not to speak of the salami, a polite word 
ta premium at rates varying from 5 to 15 Rs. per cent, which is 
0 be paid to the unscrupulous money-lender over and above the 
ules of interest given above. 

4. Parchun. There are three shops with a capital amount- 
"3 to Rs. 185,000, The business is done by receiving sicca 
“hes in exchange for-one rupee by the payment of a premium 
‘ylug from 4 to 7 Rs, per cent, and then selling the former 
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description of rupees to goldsmiths, or to parties wanting them, for 
making ornaments of purer silver at higher rates of premium. The 
same is done as regards gold monurs of olden time, These dealers aj, 
receive and cash currency notes at a moderate discount. From the 
large amount of capital empioyed in this branch of the trade j, 
would appear that a large quantity of sicca rupees are still jy 
circulation and in possession of the public. The rate of premium 
at which the purchasers of sicca rupees re-transfer them to silver. 
smiths or to those wishing to make jewellery of purer metals js 
12 Rs. per cent. 

10. Sarafee—This is also a well-known trade. It is q 
dealing in pice. The dealer buys 100 or 50 Rupees pice at the 
Branch Bank of Bengal here at 16 annnas, 6 pies the rupee and 
sells it to the public at 16 annas or he advances money to petty 
shopkeepers, such as Halvies, Modees and Ahkars, to be liquidated 
in pice at the rate of 16 annas 6 pies the rupee, and then sells it 
to the public at 16 annas, No less than 31 persons are engaged 
in this trade; with a capital of Rs, 80,600. A dealer earns a profit 
of from 10 to 15 Rs. per cent a month by this transactions. 


Caste and Nationality. 

The law of Islam interdicting against taking interest on 
loan, is honored here in its breach, as the largest bankers in this 
city are Mahomedans. I give below the principal castes employed 
in the money-lending business. 

‘ Of the 557 persons following the various monetary profes- 
sions there are 31 Mahomedans, 32 Brahmins, 33 Rajpoots, 48 
Bahbhons, 31 Kirsts, 7 Bengalees, 24 Marwaries, !4 Agrawallas, | 
57 Kalwars, 24 Khettres and 68 Benias. The rest belong to lower 
classes, such as Gwallahs, Kahars, Kandoos, &c. 


SYUD AMEER HOSSEIN. 
Deputy Collector of Patna. 
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HE thought is probably a familiar one to careful students of 
T political phenomena, though it may possibly not have found 
expresfon in authoritative writings, that the serviceable institu- 
tions of human history are not those which adventurers of one kind 
or another have launched ready-made on more or less receptive 
societies ; but rather those in which compromises, improvised by 
successive generations to meet contemporary difficulties, have 
oradually settled down into a composite whole. If this idea is not 
; mere theoretical conceit, but has practical susceptibilities, it may 
perhaps suggest a test to which the value of many English 
administrative experiments in India may be brought. Broadly 
speaking, all or nearly all the English exploitation of Indian politi- 
cal resources may be divided into two classes—one including all 
the efforts in which English officials have laboured to share the 
civilisation of England with the Indian populations ; the other, all 
the efforts in which English officials have striven to ensure the 
happiness of the subject masses by laying the foundations of an 
alien rule in the affections of the people. [Illustrations usually sit 
loosely upon general principles; but speaking loosely, the 
numerous colleges set up for the promotion of high education, 
the elevation of a money standard of respevtability, and some 
phases of the scientific rule now being universally developed on 
all sides, may be regarded as illustrations of one branch of 
English effort in India; the subdivisional system, as it is called, 
and various indirect approaches to the punchayet system, and 
certain overtures to the native aristocracy, as illustrations of 
the other. Of course there is an obvious defect in these illus- 
trations which will at once have arrested the attention of the 
thoughtful reader. In one sense, English officials in India are 
adventurers, pure and simple, along the whole line, or perhaps it 
would be more exact to say over the whole surface, of the Indian 
Administration—as well in Calcutta, where the Council of the 
Viceroy manufactures laws, as in remote rural communities, where 
youthful Magistrates endeavour to give practical expression to the 
benevolent intentions underlying them; and no portion of a 
‘ystem of government, which is so essentially foreign, so exclu- 
‘ively and effectually imposed on the people from without, can per- 
laps yield a complete analogy to constitutions which have been 
‘lowly worked out by the internal agonies of a people. But India 
"a never, at least within historic ages, been a free and self-govern- 
“8 Country ; aud its English rulers may be said to have come as 
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description of rupees to goldsmiths, or to parties wanting them, fo, 
making ornaments of purer silver at higher rates of premium. The 
same is done as regards gold monurs of olden time. These dealers ais, 
receive and cash currency notes at a moderate discount. From the 
large amount of capital employed in this branch of the trade jt 
would appear that a large quantity of sicca rupees are still jp 
circulation and in possession of the public. The rate of premium 
at which the purchasers of sicca rupees re-transfer them to silver. 
smiths or to those wishing to make jewellery of purer metals jg 
12 Rs. per cent. 

10. Sarafee—.This is also a well-known trade. It is q 
dealing in pice. The dealer buys 100 or 50 Rupees pice at the 
Branch Bank of Bengal here at 16 annnas, 6 pies the rupee and 
sells it to the public at 16 annas or he advances money to petty 
shopkeepers, such as Halvies, Modees and Ahkars, to be liquidated 
in pice at the rate of 16 annas 6 pies the rupee, and then sells it 
to the public at 16 annas, No less than 31 persons are engaged 
in this trade; with a capital of Rs, 80,600. <A dealer earns a profit 
of from 10 to 15 Rs. per cent a month by this transactions. 


Caste and Nationality. 

The law of Islam interdicting against taking interest on 

loan, is honored here in its breach, as the largest bankers in this 
city are Mahomedans. I give below the principal castes employed 
in the money-lending business. 
‘ Of the 557 persons following the various monetary profes- 
sions there are 31 Mahomedans, 32 Brahmins, 33 Rajpoots, 48 
Bahbhons, 31 Kirsts, 7 Bengalees, 24 Marwaries, 14 Agrawallas, 
57 Kalwars, 24 Khettres and 68 Benias. The rest belong to lower 
classes, such as Gwallahs, Kahars, Kandoos, &c. 


SYUD AMEER HOSSEIN. 
Deputy Collector of Patna. 
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HE thought is probably a familiar one to careful students of 
political phenomena, though it may possibly not have found 
expression in authoritative writings, that the serviceable institu- 
tions of human history are not those which adventurers of one kind 
or another have launched ready-made on more or less receptive 
cocieties ; but rather those in which compromises, improvised by 
successive generations to meet contemporary difficulties, have 
oradually settled down into a composite whole. If this idea is not 
, mere theoretical conceit, but has practical susceptibilities, it may 
perhaps suggest a test to which the value of many English 
administrative experiments in India may be brought. Broadly 
speaking, all or nearly all the English exploitation of Indian politi- 
cal resources may be divided into two classes—one including all 
the efforts in which English officials have laboured to share the 
civilisation of England with the Indian populations ;_ the other, all 
the efforts in which English officials have striven to ensure the 
happiness of the subject masses by laying the foundations of an 
alien rule in the affections of the people. Illustrations usually sit 
loosely upon general principles; but speaking loosely, the 
numerous colleges set up for the promotion of high education, 
the elevation of a money standard of respevtability, and some 
phases of the scientific rule now being universally developed on 
all sides, may. be regarded as illustrations of one branch of 
English effort in India; the subdivisional system, as it is called, 
and various indirect approaches to the punchayet system, and 
certain overtures to the native aristocracy, as illustrations of 
the other. Of course there is an obvious defect in these illus- 
trations which will at once have arrested the attention of the 
thoughtful reader. In one sense, English officials in India are 
adventurers, pure and simple, along the whole line, or perhaps it 
would be more exact to say over the whole surface, of the Indian 
Administration—as well in Calcutta, where the Council of the 
Viceroy manufactures laws, as in remote rural communities, where 
youthful Magistrates endeavour to give practical expression to the 
benevolent intentions underlying them; and no portion of a 
‘ystem of government, which is so essentially foreign, so exclu- 
flvely and effectually imposed on the people from without, can per- 
laps yield a complete analogy to constitutions which have been 
‘lowly worked out by the internal agonies of a people. But India 
“& never, at least within historic ages, been a free and self-govern- 
“§ Country ; and its English rulers may be said to have come as 
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near to the ideal standard of unselfish beneficence, and as much 
into theoretical harmouy with the best interests of the people, as jt 
is possible for foreign rulers, exposed to the peculiar temptations 
fostered by conquest and race-antagonism, to come ; and no outrage 
on reason or history seems to be involved in any general clagg;. 
fication of Indian Administrative problems under the two heads 
of problems which represent uncertain heroic enterprise, and those 
which in some sense correspond with gradual spontaneous growth, 
One necessary consequence of the conflict of western ideas with 
the prevailing conditions of oriental societies, and it is the first 
which all real statesmen among Anglo-Indian officials should 
recognise and prepare to deal with, may be described as a revolu- 
tion in the political and social conditions obtaining in India, the 
natural tendency of which has been to disintegrate all the 
political fabric, and to involve the social fabric in its ruin. Now 
the idea, sometimes expressed by the more advanced metaphysical 
students of our times, that there is discoverable in the intellectual 
attitude of the present generation a distirct transposition from 
an organic to a critical mood, hits off what is probably the greatest 
vice in all the license of modern experiment, the vice, namely, 
which incites men of intellectual energy to encourage the destruc- 
tive, while neglecting to utilise the constructive, faculties of the 
mind. Decay being, as Hegel rather dimly, it must be confessed, 
prepares us to believe, the only road to progress,—or, as Macdonald, 
using greater license, has more vividly put it, “ the pangs of death” 
being ‘ throes of life”’—destruction which omits to lay a foundation 
for the constructive faculties of men, as falling leaves lay up 
vegetable mould, represents an obvious miscarriage in political 
experiment. The after-births of the great French Revolution 
afford an illustration of the accuracy of this reflection; and while 
the English Commonwealth, which rose out of Cromwell's efforts. 
furnishes a contrast to the inconsequence of the French Revolu- 
tion, the contrast has been a good deal broadened and deepened 
in recent times by the inanity of the Positive heroism, which, 
dating from that Revolution, has sought a refuge in ideal stupr 
dity whenever it has not found active employment in crime. 
Even when there are no more bishops to murder, or palaces 10 
destroy, in the way of sacrifices to communism, it will still in all 
likelihood be possible to write essays and catechisms on the uses 
to which women and cheese can be put in the Comtist economy. 
In India the work of constructive experimentalists has been 
very much hampered by the two-fold fact, that great activity '8 
expected, ea officio so to speak, from Indian officials, by Englis 
sentiment ; and that the practical fruits of all such activity are 
expected to conform to English ideas of excellence. It is natur®, 
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¢ it is deplorable, that the ultimate verdict on the value of 
al administrative empiricism in India should rest with an 
English rabble which, though its moral sympathies are prob- 
ably rightly directed in the main, is yet intellectually incapacitated 
fom understanding many of the delicate issues which habitually 
arise in India, and whose decisions may therefore be reasonably 
received with suspicion. Under the pressure which has been put 
upon the Indian Government—not exclusively, it must be con- 
fessed, by this Euglish rabble, but by this rabble and the re- 
mainder of the English public—some of the most honest Indian 
officials, even when they have recognised the fact that their 
mission is one of construction, have not uniformly realised the 
deeper truth, that, in order to be effectual, and, indeed, to escape 
being futile or mischievous, the bulk of their labour must be 
reconstructive. 

Now the question of the proper sphere and particular aims 
of reconstructive empiricism in Indian adminstration is one which 
may well engross the thoughts of the highest class of Indian 
oficials. It is in fact a question, in the successful practical solu- 
tion of which the success of English rule in India appears to be 
involved. re 4 

If the sentiment of nationality is not a mere objective device 
of politicians, but a subjective reality in the consciousness of 
those individual units of whom village communities and empires 
are alike composed, it is an obvious reflection that the chances 
of success of any government which pretends to build up a nation, 
while at the same time trying to secure the happiness of its people, 
must be in. exact proportion to the faithfulness which it, or its 
responsible agents, study the natural bent of the individua 
mind—so far as there may be a general type of it, which can be 
studied to practical purpose—and subordinate, not merely the 
foreign ideas of the government, where it happens to be foreign, to 
the indigenous code of political utilitarianism, but also the interests 
of centralised bureaus, in which governments are prone to uplift 
themselves against mass interests, to those of rural communities 
generally. According to this standard of duty, if it is correct, 
the main concern of a government ought to be with rural 
communities, rather than with town populations, or even princely 
houses in the interior—except in so far as these, under a foreign 
government, represent a bulwark of national sentiment; and 
judged by this standard, the English Government of India, though 
it must be acknowledged to have paid some attention, iu a blun- 
dering way, in the past, to princely houses which do: after a 
fashion represent national sentiment, must also, it is to be feared ; 
be acknowledged to -bave been rather neglectful of those rural 
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communities in which the national sentiment of India finds its 
ultimate, and, in many respects, its most important eXpression 
As the object of these remarks, however, is not to indulge ™ 
useless censure, but to snggest methods of future usefulness, jt jg 
more to the point to say that the sphere of reconstruction iy India 
seems to lie in rural communities and in princely houses: ang 
that the particular aims of a sound reconstructive policy. may 
perhaps be best described as consisting in a determination tp 
discover and perpetuate any conditions under which person and 
property in rural communities are most likely to enjoy security - 
and to foster the useful properties, and whatever may seem 
useful in the ornamental properties, of the native aristocracy and 
gentry. | 

Taking these various matters up in the order of their import. 
ance we have to consider, in the first place, the best means of 
ensuring protection to life and property in the rural communities 
of India, There is no one, perhaps, possessing much Indian 
experience of any value, who seriously doubts. that this object 
would most successfully be accomplished by reducing the unit 
of adminstration to dimensions which would admit of the effectual 
supervision of the whole extent of each such unit by some agent who 
could be unreservedly trusted. At present the unit of administra- 
tion in India is the sub-division, but it is superfluous to say that 
it must be almost indefinitely contracted before it can satisfy 
the condition just hinted at above. A sub-division of the most 
modest kind covers a vast extent of country, for the most part 
innocent of proper roads. In Bengal, Sir G. Campbell’s refine- 
ments upon the older arrangements have somewhat improved 
matters in the interior, but it would be a figure of speech to 
say that finality in this branch of reform has been reached or even 
approached. The limits of a sub-division must evidently be 
drawn a good deal closer before the chances of success in ad- 
ministration can be said to have been properly arranged. And 
then, when this arrangement is completed, the hour will only 
have struck for the arrival of the man, who will still remain to be 
invented, or at least discovered. The model Indian sub-division 
needs for its supervision an officer who can be trusted, not merely 
in fair weather but in extremities. England is holding India ty 
means of a small band of civilians and soldiers, who, if they wet 
cut up and divided amongst the masses, would not yield half a 
trowser-button to every Indian village, not to speak of the villagers 
who multiply in every village ; and it is desirable occasiovally (0 
realise the truth that the continuance of British supremacy ™ 
India depends tipon the continuous assertion of that mor 
supremacy which every Englishman in some sense, aud evel 
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English official in a very important sense, typifies in the country. 
There are various reasons for fearing that, if the sub-divisional 
gystemn is ever to be a complete success in India, not only must 
it be re-arranged cn a smaller pattern, but in the majority of cases, 
hough not in every case, the superintending officer ought to be an 
Englishman. In any case he should be a gentleman, a man who 
;nows no fear, and who is strong enough to justify his fearlessness. 
At present the supervision of the interests corresponding with the 
jiminutive jurisdictions which a proper extension of the sub-divi- 
onal system would call into being, is practically, if unconsciously 
or unintentionally, entrusted to inferior native officials of doubtful 
intellectual capacity and more than doubtful moral strength ; and 
the question naturally cuts into the discussion at this'point, whether 
the country could afford the expenditure which the employment 
ofa vast band of trustworthy and energetic officials—inferentially 
Englishmen by preference, or at any rate true native gentlemen—- 
vould entail. The finances of India seem to be in a peculiar 
condition, and it is probable that, while large sums of money 
are expended on the maintenance of central offices of supervision 
and account, any additional expense for rural establishments would 
be impossible. If, however, after excluding from consideration 
the small bunch of offices which may be regarded as essential 
to the maintenance of an imperial system, the bulk of central 
ofices may be correctly deszribed as offices of supervision or 
accouat, or as Offices for the compilation or registration of returns, 
itmay well be asked whether the old adage, that prevention is 
hetter than cure, does not suggest a resort to arrangements at the 
foundations of the administrative fabric, which would render cor- 
rections or special precautions superfluous at its surface, Even if 
the comparison which has sometimes been drawn between the Eug- 
lsh Government of India and the Irishman’s house, which was 
commenced at the top, is a travesty of the reality, the resemblance 
s sufficiently close, on one side of the analogy at all the events, to 
yell a footing for the reflection that a good deal of the post- 
iudit, so to speak, of Indian administrative etfort might be dis- 
pensed with, if the original expenditure of energy and governing 
power Were in safer and more wisely directed hands. To Eng- 
ish rulers of India it is perhaps a natural idea that no manipu- 
Alon of Indian political mysteries can be quite safe which is not 
. the hands of Englishmen, and is not also gathered up at its ends, 
“ reins, in certain powerful central offices, But it does not 
vee: to have occurred to most people that the extension of sub- 
“i an if it could be provided for financially, would not require 
. wit drawal of the other ead of the administrative reins from 
‘hands of Englishmen ; and the fashionable official preference 
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for native officials of questionable capacity in subordinate offices 
has hitherto simply prevented any searching consideration of the 
question of the wisdom of the preference shown for numerous cep. 
tralised offices, on its real merits. If England were bound by 
supreme political considerations to imperfectly educate a number 
of middle-class natives and to provide employment for them ip 
certain offices, their fitness for which on one ground or another 
was more or less doubtful, the present arrangement would perliaps 
be unimpeachable. If, however, the English Government of India 
is bound to do its very best for the great body of the people, by 
providing for them the very best kind of subordinate officials, 
English or native, whom it can procure in England or India, 
and to avoid all waste of power, which means waste of money, 
at either end of the administration, while yet conserving all 
true and healthy national sentiment by means such as _ those 
which are taken into consideration further on, then a serious jus- 
tification of some administrative arrangements into which the Go- 
vernment of India has actively and intelligently drifted in the 
past is hardly possible, For if the subdivision of rural communi- 
ties into smaller units of administration, which would enable the 
officer in charge of each unit to ride through its whole extent 
within twenty-four hours, would be at all likely to result in the 
suppression of all organised crime, and in the extinction of much 
crime that is purely impulsive ; and if the simplification of details 
of expenditure would at once result in economy and obviate the 
existing necessity for elaborate book-keeping statistics, there 
could be no defence of any system of expenditure which maintain- 
ed a superfluous, if higbly-paid Judge, Secretary, Board-member, or 
Examiner in presidency-towns merely to correct the mischief done 
by inferior officers in the Mofussil. The obvious alternative would 
be to maintain half-a-dozen, or whatever the proper number might 
be, of efficient Mofussil officers, in place of each higbly-paid official 
who could safely be dispensed with in the capital. Let us take a 
simple illustration of thisargument. Ifa High Court Judge practi- 
cally supervises the judicial work of about three districts, and his 
salary were broken up into ten sub-divisional salaries for ten 
officers, who were told off to live amongst the people, and that 
Judge’s office were thereupon abolished, would the people of the 
three districts, supposing the sub-divisional officers to be men of 
the right sort, gain or lose by the change? Every one knows, of 
course, that all High Court Judgeships could not be resolved 1 
this fashion, for there are important judicial and administrative 
duties to be performed by High Courts’ which in all likelibood 
could never be dispensed with ; but any oue who has given aay 
careful attention to the subject must be aware that a syste 
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of modified decentralization, if carefully carried out, would yield, by 
the process of doubling up and otherwise, provision for the main- 
tenance of all really necessary central appointments as well as of 
those actually needed in the interior. If an extension of sub-divi- 
sional offices lessened the real work of the High Court, the Reve- 
nue Board, and the Secretariats, in time, the abolition of one or 
two Judgeships would not necessitate the extinction of all, any 
more than the breaking up of a Secretaryship or two would 
involve any violent departure from the system of maintaining a 
healthy central control over the extremities of the administra- 
tion, which is an essential feature of our foreign despotism. It 
is easy to see that the doubling up of savings at head-quarters 
would enable the Government to preserve all that was indispen- 
sable of central control and revision, while yet providing an improved 
subordinate executive agency in the interior. The prejudices of 
the Indian services are of course, and naturally, enlisted on the side 
of well-paid centralised appointments; and we are all familiar 
with the plausible political arguments which can be made to do duty 
on behalf of -the prejudiees of eultivated men; but men who can 
break away from the trammels of personal interest will probably 
find easy approaches to reforms which, without ruining all or even 
much that is precious to the official mind, would recognise in a fair 
way the claims of the great masses in the interior. As these 
remarks are intended to be suggestive rather than exhaustive, no 
account has been made in them of the numerous re-adjust- 
ments of the existing executive machinery which would open up 
of themselves, as it were, in the course of any intelligent system 
of modified decentralization that might enlist the sympathatic 
efforts of Englishmen of culture, experience and influence in India. 
For instance, the idea has often been advanced, in at least one In- 
dian newspaper, if not in others, that divisional commissionerships 
are more or less ont of date, and that a re-distribution of territorial 
jurisdictions would enable the Government, while providing for 
anew set of district officers, remunerated on a sliding scale and 
capable of accounting for all the work to be done, to dispense with 
all existing divisional commissionerships ; and certainly the con- 
viction that improved communications and the gradual opening 
out of the country have radically changed the character of these 
offices, converting what were at one time diminutive Lieutenant- 
Govenorships into clumsy half-way houses for district returns, 
ought really, wherever such a conviction is honestly held, to help 
Ws to give a fair consideration to the arguments, neither few nor 
veak, which have been offered in support of the idea. 

After all, however, administrative reforms such as these which 
ave here been suggested, are only the moulds which might 
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shape such national life as might be induced to flow into them - 
though it is perhaps an argument in their favour that they oie 
rather more likely to woo and foster the real life ‘of . 
people—that Which ebbs and flows through the rural ‘iia 
munities—than the excessively centralized administration which 
now promotes a kind of political apoplexy at the large centres 
of government, leaving the extremities more or less cold and dead 
A people whose homes were carefully guarded from crime and 
other forms of oppression’ would soon begin to learn the first 
lessons of civlization. The panchayet system, now a_ mocker 
in most of our adaptations of it, would probably revive and ts 
forth branches into the upper air, on which true loyalty and 
patriotism could be cultivated, as it is unreasonable to talk of 
cultivating them now on our sham systems of Municipal Govern. 
ment. And at any rate the protection, which England now pres 
tends to afford the masses in the interrior, and honestly enough 
endeavours to bestow on then in a mistaken way, would probably 
for the first time be really felt and universally enjoyed. Who can 
tell what shapes of beauty and usefulness the answering thank. 
fulness of an awakened nationality, called to renewed life under 
the generous labour of an unselfish administrative system, would 
thenceforward take; or what strange and holy impulses that 
nationality, directed by a healthy system of mass education, in place 
of the mischievous and artificial higher education of existing 
colleges, would create ? There is no limit to the hopes which a mind 
looking quietly into the depths of a renewed national sentiment 
might reasonably indulge, not with the vagueness of the quack who 
invents a new mixture of old materials and insists that it must over- 
come all the diseases of life, but with the calm hopefulness of that 
best of all scientific observers, the reasoning moralist who cannot 
help feeling and believing that a foreign Government will take an 
alien subject-population further on the right way when going 
with the natural impulses of national life than when working 
against them. | 

That the general influence of English rule in India has borne down 
with merciless, if often unsuspected, severity upon some important 
impulses of national life will become apparent to any oue who 
attempts carefully to study the general condition of native princes J 
and chiefs, aud the general feeling of the better class of native 
gentlemen towards the Government’of India and towards Eng- 
lishmen generally. Was it absolutely necessary that all native 
society should have been revolutionised in order that India should 
be civilized? That it has been revolutionised by the education which 
England has introduced, and by the means which have beet 
taken in the past to fill up many offices under the State, is patent 
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to the most careless observer. As we stand face to face to-day 
with the consequences of all these experimental arrangements of 
a troublesome past, what are the reasons for supposing that the 
Government or the masses would have fared worse, if, instead of 
pitchforking into high office, and into the social importance which 
necessarily attaches to high office, men of inferior birth and 
doubtful intellectual capacity, the Government had selected the 
cons of native gentlemen and required them to be polished up 
for its use in an honourable service ? ‘That there are already some 
men of this stamp in the service of the State may be true; and 
no priggishness can perhaps be more contemptible than that 
which affects contempt for men of doubtful social standing, who 
have by force of character broken through all intervening barriers 
and made a place for themselves on the surface of society. But, as 
every oue knows, the great bulk of the men who float on the surface 
of such native society as that which congregates in our capitals and 
larger cities have been chosen for advancement because uninstruct- 
ed English clamour has called for concessions to native sentiment, 
and Indian Governors, at a loss how to act in a position of some 
difficulty, have selected the men who were found to be most handy 
for the purpose. That they were so handy is only of course the fault 
of the Government so far as its own action has made them so ; but it 
isa painful comment on the tendency of English rule during the 
past fifty years, that the conditions under which men of insignificant 
capacity and inferior social standing have come in for many of the 
honours that happened to be going a-begging, should also have 
shut out the class of men whom it was the interest of the Govern- 
ment and of the masses specially to cherish. The irony of fate 
could scarcely be more cynically asserted than in the political dis- 
pensations under which accident has, in certain cases at all events, 
decided whether some men should serve as khansamahs round 
tables or find a seat for themselves at rather more august boards ; 
aud whether certain other persons should be high dignitaries of 
State, or engage in trade, or be clerks. The bitterness of these 
things is not for men but for measures ; and it is surely one of the 
plain interests of this alien rule to enlist on its side the gen- 
lemen who are sighing away their lives for the most part in 
tural retreats, and to turn to our own use the immense influence 
vhich these gentlemen are known to wield over the masses. ‘The 
We that can be made of independent native chiefs is far too large 
‘subject to be dragged in near the end of this Article ; but the 
‘reumstance that, amidst many inducements to loyalty, and much 
etsonal consideration from Viceroys, the principal native bouses 
tain a feeling of bitterness, which is not wholly explained away 
the necessary unrest of all true patriotism under a foreign 
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government, may well lead the Government to consider whethe 
it cannot make wiser arrangements in the future than those 
which it has made in the past for gathering up and bindine 
together the straggling threads of national sentiment and national 
life in India. 

It has casually been hinted in the course of the foregoing 
remarks that, even on the lower rungs of the official ladder—at the 

oints at which the unit of administration brings our alien rule 
into the closest contact with the heart of the people—it might be 
possible, and perhaps easy, to ensure the cordial co-operation of 
real native gentlemen with English sub-divisional officers selected 
from the great English middle-class. It hardly requires proof 
that the fact of the English conquest of India removes what 
might otherwise have seemed inharmonious in the association of 
respectable middle-class Englishmen with members of the aative 
aristocracy and gentry inacommon task. The official records of 
Indian administration are full of evidence of the readiness with 
which, willingly or unwillingly, the most respectable native gentle- 
men have uniformly recognised the fact of Indian subjection by the 
deference which they have paid to every official Englishman who 
has anywhere represented the principle of English supremacy, 
And it is scarcely doubtful that, if uative society had not been 
entirely revolutionized, and prominence had not unduly been 
given to an inferior class of natives, native gentlemen of 
birth and position would now have been willing to commence 
official life as sub-divisional officers, or even as assistants to such, 
provided that such occupation afforded them some reasonable 
expectation of slowly rising in the official ladder, in exactly the 
same way as that in which a covenanted civil servant has always 
risen, to positions of high responsibility in the service of the 
State. And this assumption might have been the more unhesita- 
tingly made if, on the one hand, natives of inferior social status had 
not already been elected for offices in which their preferment has 
amounted to an insult, or at least a wrong, to the best social and 
political instincts of the country, and if, on the other, some more 
rational distinction than the existing one had from the first been 
drawn between executive and ministerial functions, and between the 
persons amongst whom such functions were ordinarily allotted. It 
is perhaps a little incongruous that for the fulfilment of the same 
duties in the same district two officers of very different status and 00 
very different salaries should, not as an exception, but as rule, be 
chosen. But whatever reforms in this branch of past administrative 
miscalculation may be in the womb of the future, it is probably 
evident to most thoughtful observers that the miscalculations ° 
the past have resulted in a disposition of official responsibilities 
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and in fact in a consequent disposition of the expectations of native 

















. society —Which it would be impolitic, even though it were possible, 
e to ignore. Whatever might have been the attitude of the native 
8 aristocracy towards any scheme which, in tue dawn of British supre- 
al macy in India, had associated the sons of native noblemen and 
gentlemen with our best English officials, as well in remote 

8 district work, as in the sometimes more responsible Secretariat or 
le Diplomatic work to which the other leads up in the natural course, 
l the fact that natives of inferior position have hitherto been pitch- 
¥ forked into positions of great responsibility in our capital cities and 
ad elsewhere, not only makes it a rather hopeless task to attempt to 
oof persuade the sons of native noblemen and gentlemen to be content 
rat with insignificant careers in remote rural outstations, but also forces 
of on the Government the obligation of providing for such members of 
i old and honourable houses careers of usefulness in prominent cen- 
sof tral offices in our capitals—careers which they will at once readily 
ith accept, and in which they will at once assert their unquestionable 
tle. superiority to all those of their countrymen of inferior birth and 
the position who may have come to the surface otherwise than by the 
we assertion of innate worth. This task, if it be looked at seriously, 
noon is one of some difficulty and of much delicacy. Supposing the 
loli cry often raised in India for the larger employment of natives 
re in high office to be reasonable, it may be admitted at once that 
of the setting aside of a certain number of honourable appointments 
ee fornative gentlemen must at once silence all such clamour. If 
uch, the sum total of such appointments were larger than that of all 
able similar offices previously conferred on natives, and especially if 
‘the some high appointments such as have never before been con- 
vays ferred on natives, were thrown into the list, the Government would 
the enlist the sympathies of the world on its side in its painful labour 
ate. of killing out an unhealthy disaffection. Supposing an allotment 
had of honourable appointments .of this kind to have been made, the 
has Government, as has occasionally been pointed out in the Indian 
| and Press, would be in the position of an earnest benefactor, possessing 
mae ill the courage of its convictions, and only claiming the right to 
heen confer its bounty on the kind of persons whom the same political 
n the conscience, which had induced it to grant the boon, also pointed 
It out as the persons who were best fitted, in the interests of the 
snan tubject-masses, for the custody of those boons. The position 
nd on {the Government, in the face of the subject-masses, would be 
le, be ‘mply unassailable, even though it proceeded to the length of 
rative bolishing competitive examinations, as means of testing the 
spably ffliciency of native candidates for official employment. The 
ons of Government of India owes a duty to the subject-millions of this 





pire which can never be fulfilled by weak concessions to the 
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middle and Jower-middle class of natives whom our defective system 
of high education has brought to the surface; anda Government 
which of its own free grace resolved on enlisting on its side the sym- 

athies of the native aristocracy, and conciliating the natural pre- 
judices of the masses, by conferring on such native gentlemen as it 
considered worthy of the trust, a larger number of responsible and 
honourable offices than had ever before been conferred on natives 
of the country, could afford to laugh at the selfish clamour of those _- 
who might feel disposed to question, without being able to impugn 
the justice or expediency of the method of selection adopted, 

It would be unfair to deny that the task of selecting officials for 
prize appointments is beset with strange perils ; and the manner 
in which the India Office orders, forbidding the jobbing away of ap. 
pointments in this country, are sometimes openly and unblushingly 
disregarded, no doubt serves to show that these perils are by no 
means imaginary. At the same time, it can hardly escape even 
those who denounce occasional jobbery in the Public Works Depart. 
ment that the sphere of pure jobbery is reduced to very narrow | 
limits in all cases in which the selection is confined to native gen- ) 
tlemen ; and all relevant analogy favors the supposition that, where 
the selection practically rests with some high official, whose past 
career has for the most part been in India, and who during that 
career has furnished ample guarantees of official and personal 
rectitude, the selection made will in most cases be free from all 
serious objection. Nor can it for a moment be doubted that 
almost any kind of selection that may be made by experienced 
English officials in India, under the general control of an English 
Viceroy of good family, himself an heir of enviable traditions, must 
result in the choice of a better body of native officers than any 
which, in the existing conditions of Indian society, could be the 
outcome of competition. Those who have gone thus far with the 
argument of this paper, will perhaps have little difficulty at its 
close in gliding insensibly into the conviction, or in allowing the 
conviction to take full possession of them, that, if high office is to 
be conferred by selection on native gentlemen, a hundred reasons 
point to the sons of native princes, chiefs, nobles, and gentlemen 
of old family, and not to the sons of successful traders, movey- 
lenders and land-jobbers, as the persons on whom the selection 
ought to fall. The point in fact hardly admits of any serious 
discussion, We have only to look back upon the days when 
rebellion swelled as a volcanic fire under the whole surface 
of the British administration in Northern India. If a chain is 00 
stronger than its weakest link, the days of our worst weak- 
ness may well be recalled, through its blood and fire, in order 1 
the asking of the solemn question whether it were not better for 
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ns that the hopes of native princes and gentlemen of influence 
should be bound to British rule inthe person of young meu of 
courage and manliness. Youths who shall govern and hunt with 
our own sons in the days of peace, so that, when war arrives, 
fit should ever arrive again, or serious troubles arise, as they 
often arise without a word of warning on the Indian horizon, 
the intimacies formed in peace may urge them to fight side by 
side with us, or stand by us in the courage of patient stillness, until 
the evil, whatever form it may assume, be overpast. In the 
course of the writing of this imperfect paper the rumour has 
stolen on publicear that the present Viceroy istengaged with some 
scheme for giving high employment to the sons of native noble- 
men, If the fact that some scheme of this kind has for many 
years been advocated by the present writer in the Indian press 
makes it unnecessary to affect avy awkwarduess about the publica- 
tion of this paper at the present time, the distance between indivi- 
dual efforts to mould public opinion and administrative action is 
yet so great that nothing can deprive Lord Lytton of the credit 
of conceiving and enforcing a grand reform, 


. mk W. C. MADGE. 











Art. IlI.—THE LAW OF HOMICIDE IN ENGLAND Anp 
INDIA. : 


A Digest of Criminal Law. By Sir James Fitz-James Stephen 
K.c.8S.1,Q.C. Indian Penal Code. Sections 299-304 A, 


Ee ie appears to be some misapprehension prevailing jn 

India, as to what the law relating to homicide really ig ag 
laid down by the Penal Code: and it may be worth while, though 
the subject involves some technicalities, to consider as shortly as 
possible its merits and defects, and to compare it with that obtain- 
ing in England. Recent cases have brought the topic into pro. 
minence, and provoked a good deal of acrimonious discussion. | 
shall, however, confine myself strictly to an exposition of the law, 
as I believe it to exist, and to a few suggestions for its amend. 
ment. 

The Indian Penal Code has thé reputation of being one of 
Draconian severity ; and it must be allowed that its.framers seem 
successfully to have attempted the task which Virgil’s Sibyl 
shrank from— 

Omnes scelerum comprendere formas, 
Omnia penarum percurrere nomina. 

But its provisions, as I shall show, are certainly more favourable 
to homicides than those of the English law, for many cases which 
under the former law are only culpable homicide not amounting 
to murder would under the latter be classed as murder; many 
cases, again, which under the Indian Penal Code are hurt, or 
grievous hurt, as the case may be, would be manslaughter in Eng- 
jand. The English law does not recognize the subtle distinctions, to 
which I shall presently refer, drawn by the framers of the Penal 
Code, between different kinds of intention and knowledge ; but 
occupies itself more with the character of the act than with the 
state of mind of the offender. 

The gist of all crimes is either an unlawful intention or culpable 
carelessness on the part of the wrongdoer. ‘his being grauted, the 

uestion further arises how far is he tu be considered responsible— 
for what he intended only, or for the consequences of his intention! 
And, if for the consequences of his intention, must they be the 
ordinary consequences only? It is with regard to acts of personal 
violence that this point presents most difficulty. In many branches 
of criminal law the intent of an offender can be sufficiently 
inferred from his conduct, but, where blows are struck and serious 
fatal results ensue, it is often not easy to say how far those resu ts 
were intended or contemplated. ‘The consequences of a blow 
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hardly be accurately gauged even by those who see it dealt, and will 
vary so according to the state of health of the person struck, that 
the exact amount of damage meant to be inflicted can in many 
cases only be gathered from previous circumstances, the relations 
between the parties, the motives for the act, and so forth. The 
recise degree of guilt therefore to be attached to acts of violence 
if the intention only be regarded, is more embarrassing to those 
engaged in administering criminal justice than in the case of 
other offences. The difficulty is felt more in India than in 
England, for, while the Penal Code makes, as I have said, various 
subtle distinctions between intention and knowledge, and tries to 
get at what was passing in the offender’s mind before and at the 
time he commits the act, the English law does not trouble itself much 
with these refinements, but lays down as a general principle that 
every sane man is presumed to have intended the. necessary, or 
even probable, consequences of his acts. The Penal Code appears 
to be based very much on the maxim in jure non remota causa 
sed proxima spectatur, and only deems aman responsible for what 
he intended or may reasonably be held to have foreseen. The 
above maxim, though good in civil cases, is said ordinarily not to 
hold in English criminal law, which in general will make a man 
liable for all the consequences that directly flow from his original 
wrongful act. It is accordingly laid down in the books that, if an 
action, unlawful in itself, be done deliberately and with intention 
of mischief, or great bodily harm to particular individuals, or of 
mischief indiscriminately, fall where it may, and death ensues 
against or beside the original intention of the party, it will be 
murder, The principle upon which the Indian Courts proceed is 
probably the justest in theory, and certainly so if punishment be 
regarded only in relation to the person punished. As intention 
is the gist of crime, a man is guilty of precisely what he intended 
or knew was likely to happen and of no more. ‘The ultimate 
consequences may be much more serious than he contemplated, but 
8» much the worse for his victim. This fact cannot increase the 
ofiender’s moral guilt. This is the principle on which it is assumed 
that Providence will one day mete out rewards and punishments 
tomankind, and seems fair enough according to human lights. 
Bat, if it is applied in criminal law, aud if intention is really 
the only important consideration, ought not attempts to murder 
0 be equally punishable with death as murder itself? Provi- 
dence, moreover, it must be remembered, has advantages on its 
‘ide in these inquiries denied to human tribunals. It was forcibly 
marked by a Chief Justice in an old case, that “the thought 
man is not triable, for the devil himself knows not the thought 
man.” This was perhaps rather a bold ruling as to the limita- 
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tion of the powers of the Prince of Darkness, who is probably on 
a par as regards this point with spiritualists and clairvoyants 
Still, in the case of judges and jurymen, the saying holds 200d 
and intention must almost always be a matter of inference, 

The object, however, of human punishment is not to avenge the 
crime, but to prevent the criminal and others through his example 
from repeating the offence. “Crimes,” says Beccaria, “ are only 
‘to be measured by the injury done to society: they err, there- 
fore, who imagine that a crime is greater or less, according to the 
“intention of the person by whom it is committed.” This pro. 
position is perhaps rather too broadly expressed, for though crimes 
are to be estimated, not by their moral guilt, but as offences 
against society, the state of mind of the offender is an important 
ingredient to be taken into account in apportioning the penalty, 
In applying this principle to cases where life is takeu through an 
act of violence, we see that the highest injury is here done to 
society ; and the consequences, though unpremeditated and unfor- 
seen, may be good ground for increasing the rigour of punishment. 
At the same time it woula be impossible to punish such a result 


, as severely as if it had been designed ; and it therefore seems that 


the intent of the offender and the character of his act must both 
be duly considered in order to completely satisfy the demands of 


justice.. Thisis, in practice, done by English Judges in passing sen- 


tence in that large class of cases coming under the vague denomina- 
tion of “ manslaughter.” This term is unknown to the Indian 
Penal Code, which only looks at the offence intended to be commit- 
ted, so that where it is clear that hurt only is intended, though the 
hurt, owing to some unforeseen circumstance, is the cause of death, 
the offender is guilty of hurt only. I do not think he ought to be 
charged with any higher offence, though, in passing sentence, the 
result may fairly be taken into account. If A and B are struck 
precisely similar blows with the same intent, and, in the case of A, 
no harm beyond slight bodily pain ensues, while, by reason of his 
state of health which is unknown to the striker, B dies from the 
effect of the blow, some difference, it seems to me, may rightly be 
made in the punishment of these two offences. It is said to be 
one of the benefits of the criminal law, that it provides a legitimate 
satisfaction for the passion of revenge, and, where life is takev, 
be the intent what it may, some reparation is required by society 
which can only be effected by a substantial (though not necessarily 
severe) punishment. 

Murder, in English law, is unlawful homicide with malice afore- 
thought. Malice, says Sir James Stephen, who is perbaps the 
best living authority on the subject, means wickedness, and 18 
construed to imply all the states of mind specified in the Indian 
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definitions of both murder avd culpable homicide, and even 
others of a less degree of guilt. But though, owing to the old 
distinction still obtaining in England between felonies and mis- 
demeanours, & man who shoots at a fowl with intent to steal it 
and kills a bystander is legally guilty of murder, he would be 
only punished for his intent, the law practically requiring as strict 
evidence of intention as does the Penal Code in cases of murder.* 
But an intention to cause such bodily injury as is likely to cause 
death, or knowledge on the part of the offender that he is likel 

by his act to cause death, states of mind which, where deat 

ensues, make the crime under the Penal Code only culpable 
homicide not amounting to murder, render the offence in 
English law murder pur et simple, though sentence of death 
might be commuted according to the circumstances of the case. 
But the difference between the two systems comes out mainly in 
cases of what in English law is termed voluntary manslaughter, 
and these are the kind of cases which of late years have acquired 
an unhappy celebrity. in India. The word manslaughter is not, 
as I have said, used in the Indian Code, which, as it stood originally, 
contained no provision even for death caused by simple negligence. 
Manslaughter is a vague term of wide import, and so far as it 
implies death unintentionally resulting from an unlawful act 
intentionally committed, is not recognized as an offence under the 
Penal Code. The English law, as I have said, looks both at the 
unlawful intention and the result. It views the killing of one 
man by another with the strongest possible reprobation, and where 
a blow is dealt, followed by fatal results, does not stop to enquire 
too auxiously the precise amount of harm which the offender 
intended to inflict. ‘The issue being of so serious a nature, the 
bringing it about is often, irrespective of intention, punished very 
severely, the rigour of the sentence depending more on the 
means by which the death is caused, than on any very nice 
scrutiny of the mind of the wrong-doer. Thus the causing 
death by firearms or cutting instruments is punished generally 
far more heavily than the causing death by a stick or a fist, but 
even in these latter cases English judges will pass sentences, 
which under exactly similar circumstances might be unlawful in 
India, because they regard more the character of the act done than 
the precise intention with which it is accompanied. In conse- 








'* Lord Bacon’s rule holds good ses, and injuries that are of an inferior 
at the present day: “In capital nature, the law doth rather consider 
causes, 7x favorem vite, the law will the damage of the party wronged 
lot punish in so high a degree, ex- than the malice of him that was the 
cept the malice of the will and in- wrong-doer.” Bac, Max. Reg. 7. 
teution appear ; but in civil trespas- 
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quence, the punishment for manslaughter varies immensely jp 
England, where a very large discretion is left to the judge, who has 
to entertain the questions both of the moral guilt of the offender 
and the injury done to society by his act. I will now apply the 
foregoing principles to three cases which have recently occurred 
in India, where a European has brought about the death of 
native. I will take first the Fuller case. Mr. Fuller, as everybody 
now knows only too well, struck a blow with his open hand on his 
syce’s face and pulled his hair. The man fell down and shortly after 
died, the fall having ruptured his spleen which was in a very un- 
healthy state, The blow appears to have been the original canse of 
death, but there was no evidence of any intention on Fuller’s part to 
do more than cause simple hurt. He was therefore tried rightly 
under section 323, though opinions may differ as to the propriety 
of the sentence. If the principle of the Penal Code prevailed in 


English law, his offence would have been that of a common 


assault. 


As itis, he would probably have been tried in England 


for manslaughter and been more severely pugished,* 


Heenan’s case was tried before the Calcutta High Court a 
Mr. Heenan on returning late one night. froma © 


few months ago. 


house which he had no authority to visit at such an hour, was 
seized by a native servant of the master of the house. The 
native was quite unarmed, but Heenan had with him a loaded 





* Sir B. Peacock in his last speech 
on the Penal Code Bill seems to have 
anticipated the Fuller case. He said : 
“If a man gave a slight blow to 
another who had a diseased spleen 
and who died in consequence of that 
blow; if he knew that the man was 
labouring under such a disease and 
that the blow was likely to cause his 
death, he ought to be punished for 
murder. But if he was ignorant of 
the man having a diseased spleen and 
gave him a box on the ear and death 
ensued, it would not be right or 
proper to hang him, and this Code 
therefore made provision accordingly. 
Tt was true that a man had no right 
to jeopardize another’s life, but still 
he ought not to be punished for an 
act which he (Sir B. Peacock) would 
not say might be tantamount to an 
innocent act, though it was something 
like it.” Proceedings of the Legisla- 
tive Council for 1860, p. 1259. 

The assertion of an anonymous 
writer in the ‘ Independent Section’ 


of the Jast number of this Review, 
that no section of the Penal Code 
meets cases in which a person who, 
unknown to the striker, having an en- 
ys 3 spleen, dies from the effect of 
a slight blow, is misleading. I sub- 
mit that sucha case is met, and 
sufficiently met, by section 323 which 
relates to causing hurt, and awards 
a maximum punishment of one year's 
rigorous imprisonment and a maxi- 
mum fine of Rs. 1,000. A heavier 
punishment would surely be revolting 
for an act which Sir 8, Peacock would 
characterize as if not tantamount to 
an innocent act, something like 1t. 
There is no need for magistrates to 
“ strain the law.” The law on this 
point is clear, and the only question 1s 
the propriety of the sentence. To meet 
this offence the writer referred to pro- 
poses to add a section which is perfectly 
superfluous. He proposes a year’s Im 
prisonment or a fine or both which 1s 
exactly the limit of punishment for 
causing hurt. 
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revolver which he fired twice into the servant's body, who died 
shortly after of his wounds. He was indicted under section 
999 of the Code for culpable homicide not amounting to 
murder, that is, for causing death (1) with the intention of 
causing such bodily injury as was likely to cause death, and (2) 
with the knowledge that he was likely by his act to cause death, 
and also under section 326 for grievous hurt. It is, however, 
uestionable whether Heenan’s intention or knowledge was not 
ich enough to come under the definition of murder, for a man 
who fires in close quarters a lgaded. pistol into another, may be 
taken not unreasonably to have intended such bodily injury 
as was sufficient in the ordinary course of nature to cause 
death (which is murder.) The result would probably have 
been the same, as the provocation received must under ex- 
ception (1) to section 300 have reduced the crime to culpable 
homicide not amounting to murder of which (2) he was actually 
convicted. In England he would probably have been tried for 
murder and convicted of manslaughter. An intention to inflict a 
fatal injury might fairly be presumed here, the mitigating circum- 
stances being the amount of provocation received. 

The third case to which 1 will refer is that of Macgregor, also 
tried the other day. by the Calcutta High Court, Macgregor, who 
was employed in an Assam tea-garden, struck a lazy and sickly 
coolie some blows with a cane. The man fell down and died very 
shortly afterwards. The post mortem examination of the body 
exhibited very slight traces of the beating, and the doctor’s opinion 
was that death had resulted from the weakly state of the coolie 
and had not been accelerated by the blows, The depositions 
forwarded to the High Court contained statements of a much 
severer beating than was proved, and Macgregor was in conse- 
quence indicted under the last two clauses of section 299, it being 
oe of those cases which just fell short of the amount of inten- 
tion or knowledge required to make the offence amount to murder, 
The jury, however, adopted the doctor’s opinion and convicted 
the prisoner of simple hurt only, with which he was also charged. 
In England, from the depositions, I think he would have been 
indicted for murder, and if the jury had taken the same view. 
«s here, convicted of a common assault.* 


—— 





— 


* Sir James Stephen would assimi- murder, manslaughter by the inten- 
ate the law of manslaughter very tiona! infliction of bodily harm 
wuch to that prevailing in this coun- neither likely nor intended to kill 
ty. “The crime of manslaughter which might be called by some such 
ught I think be properly subdivided name as killing by a common assault, 
to three different offences punish and manslaughter by negligence, 
ible with different degrees of severity, which might be called killing by negli- 
That is to Say, manslaughter, which gence,” Digest, Introd. py, XXXVIL. 
wut for provocation, would have been 
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I now propose to offer a few criticisms on the sections of the 
Penal Code which define murder, culpable homicide, &, The 
Code apparently divides unlawful killing into four heads: 

(1). Murder. 

(2). Murder primd facie, but reduced to culpable homicide 
not amounting to murder by the case falling under one of the 
exceptions to section 300. 

(3). Culpable homicide not amounting to murder as defined 
in section 299. 

(4). Rash or negligent killing. - 

'’be sections commence with a definition of culpable homicide, 

This is defined as the causing death by doing an act with three 
specific kinds of intention or knowledge. ‘The next section goes 
on tosay that culpable homicide is murder if the act-is done 
with four specific kinds of intention or knowledge, one of these 
intentions being exactly the same as that mentioned in the section 
defining culpable homicide. The other kinds of intention or 
knowledge are rather differently worded to those in the preceding 
section. Anunnecessary confusion is here introduced. If murder 
is to consist of culpable homicide, plus something else, the de- 
finition of the intention or knowledge required for culpable 
homicide only should not be changed, but the aggravating cir- 
cumstances that increase the crime to murder should be succinctly 
enumerated. The following comparison of the sections will show 
how defectively they are framed, and will point out the fine 
distinction drawn between murder and culpable homicide. 

Sec. 299 Sec. 300 

A person is said to commit the “ Culpable homicide 1s mur- 
offence of culpable homicide “ if der if the act by which the 
he causes death by doing an act death is caused is done with the 
pra the intention of causing intention of causing death ; 

eath ;” 

{Here the intentions required both for murder and culpable 
homicide are precisely the same, and so far there seems to be no 
distinction whatever betweeu the offences. } 


“ or of causing such bodily injury (a) “or of causing such bodily 


as is likely to cause death ;” injury as the offender knows to 
be likely to cause the death of 


the person to whom the harm 1s 
caused ; Bee 

(b) “or of causing bodily 1nJu- 
ry to any person, aud the | bodily 
injury intended to be inilicted 18 
sufficient, in the ordinary couse 
of nature, to cause death ; 
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The difference here intended is, I apprehend, this : as re- 
ards (a) to convict bim of murder where his act is not priméd 
cie murderous, the offender must be fixed with the knowledge 
that the particular person injured was likely to die from his 
act. Jf he knows that the person assaulted is in @ very bad 
state of health, he would be guilty of murder. This knowledge 
too would be inferred more readily where the victim was a 
young child or delicate woman. Inu the absence of such guilty 
knowledge, the same blow would make the crime culpable homicide 
oily. Clause (6) seems to follow the maxim that every man is 
responsible for the natural consequences of his acts. But if the 
person killed was in a very unusual state of health, unknown to the 
offender, and, in consequence, the wound took a fatal turn, the latter 
would probably only be guilty of culpable homicide. In a recent 
Bombay case the facts were these: The prisoner was proved to 
have kicked his wife and struck her several blows with his fist on 
the back. The blows seem to have caused her no serious ivjury. 
She fell on the ground, and the prisoner struck her two or three times 
inthe face ; one of these blows was violent and delivered with the 
closed fist ; it took effect on the girl’s left eye producing contusion © 
and discolouration. ‘The skull was not fractured but the blow caused 
au extravasation of blood on the brain, and the girl died in con- 
sequence on the spot or very shortly afterwards. The High Court 
held that in the absence of any proof of intention to cause death 
the prisoner could not have been convicted of murder, though 
it held that extravasation of blood was likely and might easily be 
cased by such blows as above described. It ruled that the injury 
received was not sufficient, in the ordinary cause of nature, to cause 
death, and convicted the prisoner of culpable homicide not amount- 
ing to murder. These findings seem to me rather hard to recon- 
tile, for if such a fatal result as extravasation is likely and might 
tally follow particular blows, must not the blows be “ sufficient in 
the ordinary course of nature” to cause death? In England the 
ilence would have been clearly murder I think.] 


‘or with the knowledge that he “or if the person committing 

‘likely by that act to cause the act knows it is so imminently 

death ;” dangerous that it must, in all pro- 
bability, cause death, or such bodi- 
ly harm as is likely to cause death, 
and commits such act without any 
excuse for incurring the risk, caus- 
ing death or such injury as afore- 
said.” 

[Here the character of the wound-and the weapon used must be 

“chief tests between murder and culpable homicide only, Lf 
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the act be committed with firearms or other dangerous instyy. 
ment, the offender will more probably be fixed with a knowledge of 
all the consequence of employing it than in the case of a seyers 
blow from a fist or stick. The last part of the clause just quot. 
ed appears unnecessary. Previous sections of the Code have |aiq 
down that itis no offence to do an act which the person doing it 
knows to be likely to cause death, if it be done for the purpose of 
preventing death, &c., (e. g..a surgical operation undertaken jp 
good faith) and any other mitigating circumstances seem provided 
for by the exceptions to section 300.] 

It will be seen from the above that the distinction taken between 
culpable homicide only and murder is.a very nice one, and it js 
certainly clumsily expressed. In England a fatal result attended 
by any of the above conditions of mind, would make the crime 
murder,* and it may be questionable whether the subtleties of the 
Code on this point do not often bring about a miscarriage of justice, 

The decisions on these sections are not very satisfactory, 
Some judges appear not to recognize the above distinctions‘at all, 
but to consider all the kinds of intention or knowledge before spe- 
cified, sufficient to make the crime murder, unless reduced by 
circumstances, enumerated in the exceptions, to culpable homicide 
only. Thus Mr. Justice Loch laid down in a case before him (6 
W. &., p. 86) “ All culpable homicide is murder unless it is accom- 
panied with one or other of the exceptions given in section 300 
of the Penal Code.” 

On the other hand it is clear from the remarks of Sir Barnes 
Peacock (5 W. &., C. R., 44) who, as is well known, is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the Code ia its present shape, that its framers intended 
a distinction to be drawn between the last two clauses of the culpa- 
ble homicide section and the last three of the murder section. 
The Chief Justice then instanced the case of a man driving furious- 
ly along a narrow, crowded street. “ He might know that he was 
likely to kill some person, but he might not intend to kill any 
one. In such acase if he should cause death, I apprehend he would 
be guilty of culpable homicide not amounting to murder, unless 
it should be found as a fact that he knew that his act was so immr 
nently dangerous, that it must in all probability cause death or such 


bodily injury, &c., as to bring the case within the 4th clause of 


section 300.” Such a case as this would, in the Code as now 





* In R. v Desmond, Barrett and that life was necessarily endangered 
others, Lord Chief Justice Cockburn by it, if a man did such an act, - 
said: “Ifa man did an act, more with the purpose of taking life, bu 


especially if that were an illegalact, al, with the knowledge or belief that life 


though its immediate purpose might was likely to be sacrificed by it,” that 
not be to take life, yet if it were such was murder, Stephen's Dig. p. !*° 
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ynended, probably come under section 304 A which provides for 
jeath being caused by a rash or negligent act, to which I shall 














of Fae oe atly refer. Again, Sir Barnes Peacock said in 8 W. R, p. 5 
4 Pe The present case falls within section 299: it does not fall 
ia yithin any Of the exceptions to section 300. Still it is not 





necessarily a case of murder. It does not follow that a case of 
- culpable homicide is murder because it does not fall within any of 
the exceptions in section 300, -To render culpable homicide mur- 
jer, the case must come within the provisions of clauses 1, 2, 3, 
or 4 of section 300.” 

How fine the distinction between sections 299 and 300 is, may 
be seen from Mr, Mayne’s note to them which I think put the 
case justly. at 

«When the positive intention to cause death is negatived, the 
difference is & mere question as to different degrees of probability 
that death would ensue. When death must have been known to 
tea probable result, it is culpable homicide. When it must have 
been known to be the most probable result, then it is murder.” 

The exceptions to section 300 are classed under five ‘heads. 
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by Culpable homicide is not murder under the following circum- 
side stances: (1.) Grave and sudden provocation with certain quali- 
6 fcations. (2.) Excess in exercising in good faith the lawful right 


om: of private defence. (3.) Excess in exercising in good faith his legal 
300 powers on the part of a public servant. (4.) A sudden fight 
and absence of premeditation. (5.) Voluntarily suffering or taking 


mes the risk of death in the case of a person over eighteen years. 
ve These call for little remark, except the last. In England they 
rded fmm Would reduce murder to voluntary manslaughter. But the fifth 
ipa: fi “ception is contrary to Euglish law. Under this it is not murder 
tion. Ma kill a grown up person with his own freely given consent or 


ous M2 a fair duel. The clause is. believed to have originated to 
was fy Wet the cases of Hindoo widows who were burnt by their own 
any mam Sent with the corpses of their husbands. Though-the perpe- 
ould ators of such acts have been punishable since 1829, they were 
nless mm “ver treated as murderers, and the Law Commissioners con- 
nmi: fam “ded that they ought not to be so treated. But Hindoo widows 
such Mm? never burnt now-a-days in British India, and the policy of 
ise of fam Ue clause is, I think, doubtful. It allows a defence to be raised, 
pow Ma Wat the deceased consented to his own death, which might not 
___ J * 0 improbable among ignorant Orientals worked on by super- 
lial ous fears. Anyhow it is a defence in support of which evi- 
t, not Mm. Uce might be easily manfactured and not easily refuted. There 
e, but MMS 4 curious case on this point in Sutherland’s Weekly Reporter, 
aber VI p. 51. The prisoner was. convicted on his own confession 

the murder of his. wife, and was sentenced by the Session’s 
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Judge to death. It appeared that the prisoner and his wi 
were both young people (she was 20) and bore a good characte, 
were in no want of money, and had no quarrel. Four months 
before the prisoner committed the offence they lost their only chjj, 
a boy of five years old, and his story was that, in consequence of 
their overwhelming grief at this event, he and his wife determined 
to kill themselves. He asserted that he made several tests of 
his wife’s sincerity in this matter by striking at her with an aye 
but purposely missing her,and that as she never flinched by 
repeated her request that he shoulc kill her before killing him. 
self, he accordingly did so by striking her three blows with ap 
adze. Instead, however, of making any attempt on his own life 
he called his brother aud requested that the police might le 
sent for. There was no reason to doubt the prisoner's story, 
and the High Court held that his offence was culpable homicide 
not amounting to murder, and sentenced him to fifteen years 
transportation. Justice was in this case fully satisfied, I think, 
but cases might occur where a man might purposely. persecute 
his wife till, through sheer weariness of life, she consented to 
her death ; his offence here, morally, would be one of the worst 
of murders, but, unless her consent could be proved to have been 
given “under fear of injury,” he could not be capitally punished. 
There is a very extraordinary case in Vol. XII of the Weekly 
Reporter, where two prisoners who called themselves gooro0s 
and snake-charmers, claimed to be in possession of a charm for 
curing snake-bites and persuaded certain ignorant coolies to 
allow themselves to be bitten by some deadly snakes (koraits) 
which they produced. Three of the coolies died in consequence, 
and the prisoners were convicted of culpable homicide not amount- 
ing to murder, and causing grievous hurt. The High Court on 
appeal refused to interfere with the sentence (five years’ impn- 
sonment), one of the Judges holding that the deceased had given 
their consent, the other maintaining that the consent was not such 
as the law allowed, and doubting if this offence was not murder 
ur et simple. In English law, as I have said, it is no excuse 
that death was inflicted with the assent of the deceased. Even 
if two persons mutually agree to commit suicide and one only 
accomplishes his object, the survivor will-be guilty of murder 
in point of law, though now-a-days he would certainly not be 
hanged. For reasons given above I think it questionable whether 
death inflicted by consent ought to be removed from the catego) 
of murder, as under the Code, capital punishment does 00 
necessarily follow upon a conviction for that crime, and if the othet 
alternative, transportation for life, were too severe, the ‘© 
Government could always commute the sentence, 
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In Evglaud, on a conviction for murder, sentence of death must 


fe - but the Penal Code allows, as I have said, the alternative 





hs of transportation for life. I am inclined to think it a pity that 
\d this alternative is not also allowed in England, as there are murders 
of and murders, and if the judge had the power of taking into 
red account certain mitigating circumstances, the need of refer- 
3 of euce to the Home Secretary might often be avoided. In India, 
aXe where, especially, religion tantum potest’ suadere malorum, 
but murders are frequently committed from motives of queer supersti- 
im- tions, motives freed from the ordinary feelings of revenge or from 
an lust of gain ; so that it is difficult to hang a man who sacrifices his 
life, son to Mahadeo, because wealth did not accompany his birth, and 
, be then tries to cut his own throat as a protest against his deity’s in- 
ory, justice (7, W. R. 100) ; or another who, because a ‘ diviner’ fails to 
cide cure his son, puts him down as a wicked wizard and knocks him on 
ears thehead (6, W. R. 82.) And as the Indian Code allows a sentence 
rink, of transportation for life in cases of murder, it is doubtful whether 
cute there is any use in retaining the minute distinctions between 
d to culpable homicide and murder laid down in sections 299 and 300. 
vorst Some of the judges, as I have said, disregard them entirely ; others 
been ofien find undoubted murderers guilty of ‘culpable homicide only, 
shed. stretching the definitions of the latter offence so as to include those 
eekly who take life with the worst intention and most guilty knowledge. 
07°08 For instance a man who stabs another in a vital part with a knife 
n for snot unfrequently brought in as guilty of doing the act with 
es to Hm tle knowledge that he is likely to cause death (culpable homicide 
yraits) oly) whereas such a man must really know that it is so imminent- 
uence, ly dangerous, as in all probability to cause death, which makes 


ount: thecrime amount to murder. But if it is thought desirable to 
rt O0 AMR tlain the substance of the present law, it would surely be worth 





impr while to draft it more clearly. It seems to me that something 
given like the following would better express the intention of the 
yt, such lislature. For Sec. 299— 

nurder “Whoever causes death by doing an act with the intention 
excuse MMM causing such bodily injury as is likely to cause death, or with 
Even kuowledge that he is likely by such act to cause death, or 
ne only MAM Yih the intention or knowledge specified in section 300 but 





Ribject to any of the exceptions therein mentioned, commits 
4 — of culpable homicide not amounting to murder.” 
: Whoever, except in the cases hereinafter excepted, causes 
bith by doing an act with the intention of causing death, or 2ndly 
the intention of causing such bodily injury as he knows to 
ikely to cause the death ofthe person ty whom the harm is 
» XY drdly with the intention of causing bodily injury to any 
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person, the bodily injury intended to be inflicted being sufficien, 
in the ordinary course of nature to cause death, or 4thly with 
the knowledge that the act by which the death is caused, jg 
imminently dangerous that it must in all probability cause death 
or such bodily injury as is likely to cause death, commits the 
offence of culpable homicide amounting to murder, 

Exceptions,” &c. 

The wording of section 304 which prescribes the punishment 
for culpable homicide not amounting to murder, is also open 
to exception, though I think its meaning is pretty clear, |; 
runs as follows :— 

“ Whoever commits culpable homicide not amounting to murder 
shall be punished with transportation for life, or imprison. 
ment of either description fora term which may extend to ten 
years, and shall also be liable to fine, if the act by which the 
death is caused is done with the intention of causing death, or 
of causing such bodily injury as is likely to cause death; or with 
imprisonment of either description fora term which may extend 
to ten years, or with fine, or with both if the act’ is done with 
the knowledge that it is likely to cause death, but without any 
intention to cause death, or to cause such bodily injury as is 
likely to cause death.” 

A graver or less penalty is here affixed according as the offence 
falls under the former or latter part of section 299 (which defines 
culpable homicide). Nothing seems to be said as to the _punish- 
ment for offences committed with the intention or knowledge 
which would make the crime murder, if not reduced to culpable 
homicide only under one of the five exceptions before quoted. | 
am aware that Sir Barnes Peacock has laid down that the first 

art of the section applies only to cases which would be murder 
if not falling under one of the exceptions in section 300. But 
if this be so, and it seems to me, pace tanti viri, doubtful, the 
language of the section is unhappy. The words are precisely 
the same as those in the section defining culpable homicide, and 
must surely be taken to comprise the second species of intention 
mentioned in that section. It is the case of murder reduced by 
one of the exceptions that seems to be unprovided with putisl- 
ment, but the fact is the intention and knowledge specified by the 
murder section include those specified by the culpable-homicide 
section, and where the latter are mentioned they involve the 
furmer for purposes of punishment, : , 

‘he fourth species of killing provided for by the Code is causing 
death “by doing any rash or negligent act, not amounting 6 
culpable homicide.” This contingency was overlooked by the 
original framers ofthe Code, and a sec’*on was inserted by 
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ir, Fitzjames Stephen to meet cases of what English law terms 
«manslaughter by negligence”. In passing this Mr. Stephen said : 

The Judges had adopted a plan for evading the law, which 
though ingenious and perhaps necessary, was he thought objec- 
jonable. ‘I'hey convicted prisoners who had caused death bya 
ash or negligent act of causing ‘ grievous hurt’ by # rash or negli- 
eut act. Mr. Stephen had heard a judge direct a jury that 
jo cause death was to cause grievous hurt and more. This he 
hought was perfectly good sense, but as the Code defined grievous 
hut to mean eight specified injuries he thought it very 
questionable law.” . It is true that grievous hurt means any hurt 
endangering life, but as hurt is defined as ‘ bodily pain, disease or 
infirmity’ the offence of carelessly administering a painless poison 
or of negligently. causing death by drowning would seem to be 
uoprovided for without this section. Its meaning, however, has 
len greatly misunderstood. It does not apply, as mofussil 
authorities often seem to think, to cases where an unlawful act 
is intentionally committed and a fatal result unintentionally 
ensues. It applies where deathly ensues from an act done care- 
lssly or negligently. Itis, however, often worked as if it were 
intended to be a general substitute for “ manslaughter.” 

Thus Macgregor’s case was originally committed under this Sec- 
tion, and the following instances were recently supplied in a report on 
the subject from the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 

One Sawat quarrelled with his wife who threatened to go to her 
mother’s house, where, according to Sawat’s own confession, he 
got angry, caught hold of the hair of her head and struck her three 
blows on the back. She fell on her face and died. The post- 
motem examination showed that her spleen, which was greatly 
enlarged, had been ruptured. The Magistrate found that Sawat 
had committed “ death by negligence.” 

A man who struck his mother with a wooden shovel and so 
cused her death was convicted by the magistrate of causing death 
byarash act. 

Another case was one of witch-murder. Five persons were 
weused of seizing three women as witches, two of whom they 
merely ill-treated, kicking them with kicks and fists, the third 
lowever (the mother of two chidren, one an infant still suckling) 
they so beat with sticks all over the body that bones were broken. 
She was unable to walk straight, and ten days afterwards she died 
ftom the effects of the injuries thus received. The accused was 
‘nvicted of causing death by a rash or negligent act. 

na fourth case the facts were these. A police constable was 
ed for having, while investigating a theft supposed to have been 
“mmitted by one Fogi, Zone to Fogi’s father’s house and occupied 
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himself during the best part of the night in so torturing Foo’ 
futher and mother for the. purpose of extracting jafiraing, 
that Fogi’s father died the following night and his mother was 
considerably injured. The Magistrate committed the prisoner 
on a charge of culpable homicide not amounting to murder, but 
the Commissioner having altered it into one of causing death by a 
rash and negligent act sentenced the accused to two years’ im- 
prisonment. 

None of the above cases can be said to be “ rash or negligent.” 
The unlawful acts were all intended, and the question to be 
considered was, how far the cotisequences were intended or foreseen 
If the consequences were designed or probable, the offence was 
murder or culpable homicide: if not, the offence was hurt or 
grievous hurt as the case might be.* ; 

It will be seen that the Indian law on these subjects by imposing 
on the judge the necessity of closely scrutinizing the intention 
of the offender relieves the former to a certain extent of the 
responsibility involved in passing sentence. No one whe peruses 
the reports of manslaughter cases in the Zimes can fail to be 
struck with the widely-discrepant sentences awarded by judges on 
states of facts very similar to each other. It is true that a news- 
paper report is always more or less imperfect, but it is certain that 
the large discretion confided to judges at home is not always exer- 
cised very satisfactorily. Too much is left to the feelings and 
temperament of individuals, so that a perfectly fair trial, and 
this is what a prisoner seldom fails to obtain, is often marred 
by an unequally proportioned sentence. This, however, is a 
difficult subject. It is comparatively easy to frame general laws 
defining crimes which the nation will assent to, but people will 
differ endlessly as to the precise amount of punishment to be 
awarded on agiven state of facts. Still the legislature that 
leaves as little as possible to the caprice of the judge must 
so far be allowed to be the best, so that though I think the 
Indian Code, on some of the points on which I have touched, 
has drawn a too fanciful distinction, it is on the whole a more 
satisfactory guide on these matters than the English law. 


- * From the fact that the Judicial ous, the second of course absurd. [ 
Commissioner of Nagpore has mis- ought, however, to apologize t my 
construed a section of the Penal readers for dealing seriously with a 
Vode, the anonymous writer in the gentleman who calls the record of 
Independent Section of the last num- an inferior court gua record, “ bearsay 
ber of this Review has drawn two evidence,” though I am willing 
conclusions: (1) that the law is admit that it is not unusual for the 
defective, (2) that all Indian appel- record in many eases to contai P ently 
late tribunals are incompetent. ‘Ihe of hearsay evidence. 

first conclusion is, I submit, errone- 
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One word in conclusion. It is a common subject of complaint 
by journalists that acts of personal violence are frequently punished 
with much less severity than offences against property, and it 
has been urged in excuse that the former are often committed 
; on the spur of the moment while the latter are generally the 
. restlt of some previously concerted plan or ‘malice aforethought.’ 
There are two reasons which iead people to acquiesce in this 
view; first, the sacred character of property in the eyes of English- 
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r men, in spite of Christian doctrine to the contrary. ‘Their 
aq sentiment, it is to be feared, is too much akin to that of the 
" Roman noble in Juvenal’s day. 
im Decernat, quodcumque volet, de corpore nostro 
or Isis, et trato feriat mea lumina sistro, 

Dummodo vel coecus teneam, quos abnego nummos. 
op Et phthisis et vomice putres et dimidium crus 
find Sunt tunti? 
he And of course if men are seriously of opinion that it is better 
ses to be knocked on the-head-than to-—have their pockets picked, 
be something may be said for the existing state of thiogs. Another 
on reason is, that legislators and the upper classes of societ 
wse generally entertain but little dread of bodily ill-usage while they 
hat suffer frequently enough from unlawful attacks on their purses 
xer- invarious shapes. But if the principle be sound that crimes 
and are chiefly to be measured by their injury to society, it can 
and hardly be doubted that as between acts of violence and acts of 
rred larceny the former should be the more heavily punished. For, 
3 a granted that property is as cear as life, since under existing 
laws arrangements you unfortunately cannot enjoy the former without 
will the latter, it appears that the first duty of a well-organized State 
o be sto take thought for the bodies of its citizens, in order that 
that they in turn may have an opportunity for taking thought what 
must they shall eat and wherewithal they shall be clothed, and in 
. the vhat manner they may best lay up for themselves treasure 
ched, upon the earth, 
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Art. IV—ISLAM AS IT IS. 
II.—Ivs NATIONAL ASPECT. 


CHLEGEL in his Philosophy of History, has said that 
History is but the recital of the struggles of mankind 
since the Fall, towards the attainment of that perfection 
which the Biblical Narrative teaches us we originally _pos- 
sessed. The natural impulse of man, when undegraded by 
youthful contact with vice and immorality, is upward and on- 
ward. He may indeed be “ prone to sin,” and “ the imaginations 
of his heart” may be wholly evil, but the aspirations of his soul 
are for better things than those by which he is surrounded. Sin 
and Misery may and do step in to contaminate that purity of soul 
and thought which is the birthright of every man, and the daily 
circumstances of life blot or dim the lustre of the aspiratious 
which would lead him upward, but it is seldom if ever that the 
soul becomes so wholly eushrouded in the misery of evil, that 
it never turns with a longiag heart. back to the memories of ita 
first and best impulses. Men in general are controlled and ruled 
by their surroundings. The well-born, well-fed, well-clothed and 
well-taught son of a thriving and industrious merchant, has but 
few ideas in common with the ill-begotten, ill-fed, ill-clothed and 
ill-taught son of a felon father. The one learns to glory in the 
triumphs of civilization and progress, the other learns to revel 
in the sloughs of sin and shame. As it is with individuals so, in 
a measure, must it be with nations, For as the circumstances 
which attend a man’s birth and life develop his good or bad 
qualities, so must the general circumstances of a nation and the 
character of its people affect its growing generations; and hence 
it is, that the introduction of civilization among a barbarous 
people is a task illimitably more difficult than its propagation 
when once its first principles have been successfully inculcated. 

If we look around the world at large, we may contrast the 
peoples who inhabit it ; and from the contrast we obtain a division 
of mankind into two classes, the progressive and the nonprogres- 
sive. We look at Europe and America and we find peoples who 
are ever struggling to attain perfection, mental, social and poli- 
tical. We look at Asia and A(rica and we find peoples resting 
auieily satisfied with their positions and their attainments, content 
to follow in the footsteps of their predecessors, than the most 
ancient of whom they are but little wiser and no better. All the 
human race are ever and ation subject to sudden or permanent 
impulses which spring from ambition, or the restless craving for 
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rogress which is man’s natural inheritance and which fully 
A velope itself wherever the force of early education or surround- 
ing circumstances is not enough to quench it, and it is these im- 
pulses and the manner in which they affect any particular people 
that marks a people as a barbarous or a civilized.nation. Among 
barbarians the progressive impuise limits itself to personal ambi- 
tion, and finds its results in wars, mutinies and personal prowess. 
| Among civilized natiouvs the progressive impulse takes a higher 
range, and the welfare of humanity becomes the object of its 


ambition. Untouched by the elevating power of civilization, man, 


| as a barbarian, is but little advanced before the brute creation. 
. He lives, he moves, but his condition is one of inertia. His life 
: and his movements are no more than the swaying of the trees in 
1 the changeful winds, productive of no results save the hastening 
n of their own destruction from the wear and tear of the constant, 
il though futile, motion: and, as the trees, when no longer impelled 
y by the fluctuating winds, return to motionless inactivity, so does 
18 the soul of uncivilized man, when for the time unimpelled by the 
e force of personal ambition or uncontrollable circumstances, return to 
ut its inert condition, nothing changed from what it had been before. 
ts But while the winds exert their powers upon the rooted trees 
od in wanton play, let them but breathe upon the pyramids of 
nd canvas which form the swelling sails of a stately ship and 
ut their force is no longer wasted, but wafts the vessel on her 
nd onward course; and when they fail they leave her, motionless 
he indeed, but far advanced upon her way; so the progressive 
vel impulse operating upon civilized man, urges him onward, ever 
In ouward, and, should 1t cease to operate for a time, leaves him 
ve} bearer to his ultimate. destination than he ever was before: 
a 


and as the seaman spreads all his canvas to catch the favour- 


the ing gales, so civilized man puts forth all his energies that 
nee he may profit to the utmost from the influence that is urging 
ous him onward. What should we say to the mariner, who, while 
ion a favouring breeze was blowing would roll up his sails and drop 

his anchor, and refuse to profit by it? Would we not brand 
the him as a fool, a madman or yet worse ;.and, adjudging him unfitted 
sion for his post, replace him by another? And what then should we 
are ‘ay to the rulers of a people who resisted the progressive impulse 
ey of their subjects, forbid them: to profit from compliance with its 
7 tachings, and insisted on the establishment of an unqualified con- 

5 





ervatism? Yet this is what Islam has ever been represented to 







cw le, an unalterable conservative law, an annulling power deaden- 
r the ng the spirit of motion in-its subjects, the furled sails, and oropeet 
nent ‘nchor of the vessel of human progress. If this estimate of Islam 





be the true one, it is a life- and vigour-destroying power, staying 
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what is at once man’s best and noblest impulse, and reducing him 
to the level of a barbarian. How tame and poor is the spectacle 
of a ship riding at anchor in a harbour, but how grand and impos- 
ing the sight of the bounding barque, with her canvas clouds 
bellying before the blowing breeze. And so with man: all his 
beauty and his glory springs from his power of motion, and what- 
ever tends to counteract or impede that motion should stand 
accursed of men and doomed to extinction, Let us see if this be 
the fate which the inexorable decree of justice should accord to 
Islam as a national system. 
The religion of a country, that is to say, of the class or section 
of the people who possess the power of directing the course 
of its legislation, must ever exercise an important influence upon 
the welfare of the country, inasmuch as religious scruples and 
dogmas necessarily affect the laws, and must tend either to- 
wards the advancement or retardation of the commercial, social, 
and political prosperity of the people. History, ancient and 
modern, possesses many instances of this, and I might, did space 
allow, call attention to the influence which religion has had upon 
the laws of European nations, and show how the laws thus 
affected have influenced the material prosperity of the countries 
concerned. Jt will, however, be sufficient for me here, to point to 
the laws aud customs of the Hindoos as based upon their religion. 
The laws of caste prohibiting the free intermixture of the Hindoos 
with other peoples, and confining them within the bounds of their 
own country, must infallibly, had they not been overruled by the 
enlightened legislation of the Anglo-Indian Government, have 
retarded the progress of the people towards commercial success ; 
while their isolation from free intercourse with other nations must 
have deprived them of the power of benefiting by the advance- 
ment of civilization and knowledge in other lands. Had not the 
English nation assumed the control of India, where would the 
Hindoos have obtained the telegraphs, railways, printing presses, 
tramways, and other inventions which stud the land? Even at 
home we have an instance of the effect of religious ideas upon 
material prosperity, in the strong and vigorous opposition shown 
in Scotland when it was first proposed to run trains on Sundays. 
But if religion thus occasionally steps in to mar or retard the 
worldly prosperity of its professors, it not unfrequently acts in the 
opposite direction, and lends assistance to the cause of social and 
general progress, Of this the best asthe brightest example, will 
be found in the results which have often arisen from European, 
and more especially English, missionary effort ; and I believe Iam 
correct in ascribing somewhat similar, if far less widespread an 
beneficial, results to the labours of the Mahomedan missionary 
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traders of Africa. The religion of any given people being thus 
powerful for their material good or evil (in a degree equivalent, 
‘o its interference with their social or commercial customs), it 
will be at once perceived that a religion like Islam which professes 
to supply the whole of the laws by which its followers are to 
be directed in their daily life, whether with regard to spiritual or 
worldly affairs, must have an important influence upon the mate- 
rial prosperity of a country where its tenets have been accepted 
by the dominant party. Ifsuch a religion be based upon the 
absurd theory (never so ably advocated as by the poet Pope), that 
«whatever is, is right,”* and ordains a policy founded upon prin- 
ciples of uncompromising conservatism, it needs but little demon- 
stration to show that its followers will be incapable of developing 
their power of progressing with the advancement of civilization 
among other nations ; and this is the charge which is so frequent- 
ly brought against Islam. 

The Koranic Code being accepted by all Moslems as the decrees 
of the Divinity, no appeal is allowed from decisions based upon 
its authority—“ There is no appeal from Cesar.” The Sunnat, 
or traditions of the sayings of the Prophet,are used to explain, 
confirm, or supply the deficiencies of, the Koran ; but they cannot 
be used to contradict, annul, or alter any of its commands, Simi- 
larly, the decisions of the four Imams, Abu Hanifa al Noman, Malek 
ibn Ans, Mahomed ibn Edris al Shafei, and Ahmed ibn Hanbal, 
and the ulema, or council of the learned, who in the present day 
decide all questions of law or faith, cannot be used otherwise than 
in conformity with the general tenor and special commands of 
the Koran, Hence, from a correct study of the Koran itself, we 
not only gain an insight into the numerous details of Mahomedan 
lw which it contains, but we get a key to the principles on which 
the whole body of the Mahomedan law is founded. Recognizing 
this fact, the majority of Euglish writers on the subject of 
Mahomedanism have fallen into the error which I have exposed 
in my Article on Islam as a social system. Totally forgetting 
the wide scope allowed to the personal or collective opinions 
of Mahomedans, when called upon to decide what is or is not in 
wcordance with the Koran, our authors have decided all questions 
lor themselves in strict compliance with their own views as to the 
pirit and object of the Koran. How erroneous are the opinions 
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ope’s Hssay on Man, which is .to confirm their national character of 
holly devoted to maintaining this “letting well alone ; the very point 
mach should not, as is so often.done, against which — true well-wisher 

put into the hands of Indfan-_of the Natives of India should direct 


ents, without a warning. If not his strongest influence, 
youd their understanding, it tends 
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thus obtained, [I have shown, [ think, when speaking on the 
subject of the Jehud. Christians entering upon the study of Islam 
with the knowledge of the Prophet's avowed hostility to their 
creed, and regarding Mahomedans somewhat, if not altogether, in 
the light of hereditary and natural foes, find the pages of the 
Koran strongly confirmatory of the views they hold, and not 
unnaturally their studies serve but to convince them that one of 
the chief characteristics of a ‘‘ true believer” is a deadly hatred 
to Christianity aud Christians ; and they dwell with emphasis on 
such passages as “have no fellowship with unbelievers,” quite 
forgetful of the fact that their own Bible contains a similar decree, 
The same mode of treatment has been extended to the considera- 
tion of all the more important questions connected with Islam 
as a national system, and hence the erroneous judgment which so 
many of our authors have formed on such subjects. As I insisted 
in my former Article, we must not judge Mahomedanism or 
Mahomedans by the strict letter of the Koran, but by the inter- 

retation which the Mahomedans themselves put upon it. Would 
it not be considered absurd for a Mahomedan to take the Bible or 
New Testament, and, framing from it a code of laws, political 
and social, according to his own conception of its meaning, ‘declare 
that code to be the one by which all Christians were guided, and 
that any estimate of Christianity or Christians not founded on it 
must be incorrect? Yet this is what many English writers have 
done in treating of Mahomedanism. 

If then we are to judge Islam by a rational standard, we may 
practically throw the Koran, the four Imams, and the wlema and 
muftis on one side as unessential to the object in view, and 
turning to the people themselves seek to ascertain from them 
their views, and, these obtained, we may with justice draw there- 
from opinions as to the capabilities which Islam as it now exists 
possesses for the development of civilization and social or national 
progress ; and undoubtedly the best way to do this is to look at 
the strides which Islam has recently been making towards 
civilization in the different countries under her sway. 

As in my first Article, so in this, I confine myself when speaking 
of Mahomedans or Mahomedanism to the-sunnees or orthodox 
sects, and, in doing so, it will be remembered that I treat of the 
great body of Islam, comprising, the Turks, Arabs, Africans, Hio- 
dostanis, Bokharese, Afghan, Beloochee and ‘Tartar and Malayan 
Moslems, and omit only the Persians, and a few scattered av 
nationally unimportant sects and races. It must, however, be ed 
membered that orthodox Islam is divided into four sects 
after the four _ Imams, whose names I have given above. Of 
four sects, an Arabian author has justly said that the Han! 
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are the “ followers of reason,” and the other three the “ followers 
¢ tradition,” (i.e. with regard to their interpretations of the 
Koranic law). From this statement it may be inferred that, even 
within the limits of orthodox Islam, varying opinions. wi!l be 
not only possible, but certain ; and such is undoubtedly the case. 
Yet here again an existing fact steps in to lighten the labour of 
investigation and the knowledge that the supreme power in Turkey, 
Egypt, and Arabia 1s invested in the hands of the Hanify sect, 
aud that that sect probably comprises nearly three-fourths of 
orthodox Islam, limits the enquiries we have to make to that sect. 
The fact that the Hanify sect is by far the largest of any of the 
Mahomedan sects, is in itself somewhat of a refutation of the 
common European estimation of Islam, for it shows us that the 
largest and most important body of Mahomedans so far from 
accepting the guidance of bigoted and narrow-minded traditions 
lok to reason as the proper source from which must come all 
solutions of questions undecided by the Koran or Sunnat. It 
would be an agreeable task to trace the gradual progress of 
civilization in the East under the influence of Mahomedanism, in 
detail; but to do so with either accuracy or completeness would 
require more chapters than I can here devote pages to its con- 
sideration ; and I can at most but point out some of the leading 
features in the progress towards civilization which Islam is 
undoubtedly making, and glance at the chief obstacles which have 
to be overcome before the followers of the Prophet can enter 
upon the great race, unfettered by the bonds which now keep 
them back. 

That the former exclusiveness of Mahomedans has to a great 
extent become extinguished, is evident from the number of 
Nahomedans who now visit England and other European countries, 
whether with the object of completing their studies and educa- 
tion or for the purposes of trade or pleasure; and that these 
travellers bring back with them on their return to their native land, 
agreatly-increased liberality of feeling, and a Jargeness of thought, 
wknown among their co-religionists in former days can scarcely be 
doubted, Much good is thus done, for the returned traveller 
sinvariably looked up to as an authority, not merely on questions 
directly connected with his journey, but on almost every point 
lable to dispute. Such men are therefore capable of assisting 
lgely in the development of the innate desire for progress 
which the accounts of the advantages of civilization that they bring 
mith them naturally awakens in the breasts of their fellows, and 
‘cannot be kept too constantly in mind that no effort and 
“expense tending to fix upon the minds of Orientals visiting 
rope, the’ great advantages of peace, liberty and education, 
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zinger, Neibuhr, Von Wredde, and others have successfully pene- 
trated and explored different parts of Yemen, Hadramat and 
‘Oman, but to the present day Southern and Eastern Yemen, 
Western Hadramat and Nejran, are all but unknown to Euro- 

ans, not so much from the dangers, as from the impossibility of 
getting admittance into the country. With the extension of the 
Sultan’s armies over the territory of the semi-barbarian chiefs, 
everything is rapidly becoming changed. Caravan routes are 








: protected, something like regularity is observed in imposing 
i- dues and customs, learning (though not perhaps of a very high 
y. order, yet including many subjects heretofore entirely neglected 
if by the people) is encouraged; murder, robbery, and other 
ny crimes are punished, and last, though most important of all, 
ll, religious toleration is being introduced. Thus, in Taiz, Yerim, 
1; Sanaa, &c., there are now many Greeks; and, within the last 
vat four years, Herr Levy, a German, has visited Taiz as a Christian 
he without molestation, and has given a highly satisfactory account 
ial of the manner in which he was treated by all with whom he fell 
the in contact. Among other interesting features of the Turkish 
ey, occupation of Yemen, is the construction of four telegraph lines, 
irst and the production of a work described as most able and learned 
and. on the physical, political and general geography of the captured 
h” territory by a Turkish Pacha, who was in command of a portion of 
nan the invading army. Space forbids that I should dwell upon these 
may evidences ot progress any longer, and I will therefore but call 
that attention to the establishment of the Allygurh Mahomedan 
yood College, as an evidence of the desire for progress which is beginning 
+ by to stir the Indian Mahomedans. The extensive use now made of the 
need printing press in India, in the production of books and news- 
papers, also calls for mention, and among the latest literary pro- 
isted ductions of the Indian: Mahomedans, I would point to the Turju- 
the man-t-Turki, wa Arabi wa Farsi, lately compiled, printed and 
their published in Bombay by a native Mahomedan. The matter, style 
mong and ‘‘ get up” of the book reflects the highest credit on all concern- 
was edin its production. The printing of Korans, whether in the 
icism orginal Arabic or in other Oriental tongues, is likewise an evi- 
nd 4 dence of the facility with which the Mahomedans accept the 
f out advantages of civilization independent of any consideration as to 
pursts. the source from whence they spring. 
aa I must now conclude this Article by a brief reference to the 
[ndian Obstacles in the way of Mahomedan progress in India, These are — 
“careet fw in number but powerful in effect, and chief among them is the 





general poverty of the Indian-Maliomedans. This leads them to 
‘urtail the educational curriculum of their children both from their 
inability to meet the necessary out-lay and in order that they may 
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earlier put them in a position to earn their bread. To this asger. 
tion I am prepared to hear the reply, that the Government educa. 
tional system refutes the former assertion, but the fact is that 
Mahomedans shun the Government schools upon the grounds, that 
their children are there suljected to instruction of a Christian. 
izing tendency, and that the.time occupied by the secular 
studies of a Government schwol, leaves the students no time 
available for the study of the Koran, &c., studies which being 
considered in the light of a religious duty by every Mahomedan, 
are regarded as far more important than any studies tending 
merely towards the earthly welfare of their children. 

Islam in India, like Hindoosm, is just now in the first throes 
of a violent revolution, As yet the outward surface of Indian 
native society is but little disturbed, and, hence, Europeans gene- 
rally neither see nor suspect what is actually occurring. Both the 
Hindoos and Moslems are dividing into two hostile sections, the 
old and the new. The old still stirred by recollections and traditions 
of the past, conservatist and unappeaseable ; the new, impregnated 
with a spirit of tolerance and a growing desire for progress which 
shows itself as yet principally, if not wholly, in open contempt for 
the old party. Disloyalty is not a feature of either party, though 
itis present with both. Inthe older party, it is confined to a 
passive contempt for, and hatred towards, the English and _ their 
innovations. With the young party it shows itself in wild and 
vague anticipations of the height which native learning and 
ability may reach, and an egotistical depreciation of Europeans. 
A feeling of this kind is not so much to be suppressed as guided 
aright, thus treated it will prove the most valuable ally we can 
have in forwarding the progress of civilization in India. The 
empty shallow conceit of young India may be ridiculous, but a 
generation or two more will see it settle down intoa manly, earnest 
struggle for a well-won supremacy, and when once this takes 
place, India aud her sons will quickly take a foremost place among 
civilized nations. We growl at the slow progress hitherto made, 
and not perhaps altogether without reason, but we must not forget 
that our own civilization dates but a few years back, and we 
should remember that the first steps in the great race are the 
most difficult, At the start, old and long-cherished predilections 
have to be overcome, ancient associations have to be rudely broken 
and cast aside, and that which was dear and beloved resigned for 
ever. Once accomplish this, once rend the curtain of old associa- 
tions which hides the brilliant glories of the future, and the hesitating 
crowds, who now halt between-two opinions, wil] rush to the strug- 
gle with an enthusiasm which will inevitably lead them to success. 


ALFRED H. BROWNE. 
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Art. V.—WARREN HASTINGS IN LOWER BENGAL, 


Part I].—(Continued from the CarcuTta Review, No. cxxx, 
for October 1877.) 


ASTINGS remained in England for nearly four years. 
H T'hose were not the days of furloughs and of leave-allow- 
ances, and he drew no pay while he wasat home. All he had to 
depend upon were his savings, such as they were, and any share 
of trading profits which he might receive from Mr. Sykes and his 
other partners. ‘These resources were scanty and uncertain; and 
it is pretty evident that Hastings suffered from the res angusta 
domi while in England, and that his stay there was not of a 
pleasurable character, Probably it was to this period of his life 
that he referred when he described his having been exposed to 
chances of want only relieved by occasional and surely provi- 
dential means. On 28 March 1768 Mr. Sykes writes to Clive : 
“Your lordship knows my regard for Mr. Hastings and the 
intimacy which we have maintained for so many years. I have 
now brought his affairs nearly to a conclusion, and, sorry I am 
to say, they turn out more to the credit of his moderation than 
knowledge of the world. He is almost literally worth nothing, 
and must return to India or want bread. I therefore make it 
my earnest request to your lordship that, even if you cannot 
consistently promote his reappointment to the Company’s service, 
you will at least not give any opposition thereto.” A few months 
later (24 November 1768) the same faithful friend writes to 
another correspondent : “ I hope and trust Hastings will before this 
have by the instrumentality of his friends secured an appointment 
in the service. He has managed his cards very ill, and, between 
you and me, I never saw such confused accounts as he left behind 
bm.” Such was the state of Hastings’ finances in 1768, and we 
have already seen* that he had to borrow money to pay for his 
passage home, Yet, if we are to believe his biographers, he was 
% reckless as to embarrass himself still further by extravagant 
liberality to his relations, for we are told that he gave a thousand 
pounds to his sister, Mrs, Woodman, and settled £200 a year on 
bis aunt Mrs, Elizabeth Hastings. All through life Hastings was 
careless and extravagant with his money and the result was that 
be always was in difficulties. Only one year before his death, 
i April 1817, we find him making a present of £150 to his 
iiece, and making the cheque payable on June 20th lest if presented 


* 0. R. No. CKXX, p. 25, 
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immediately it should be found that he had overdrawn his ap. 
count! Lord Macaulay invites us to contemplate with admiratioy 
tle honourable poverty of Hastings ; but, considering the immense 
sums which must have passed through his and his wife’s hands 
and the liberality of the Court of Directors towards him, J think 
that honourable poverty is hardly the proper phrase, and that his 
name must be included in the long list of Anglo-Indian spend. 
thrifts. 

We have hardly any record of Hastings’ mode of life in England, 
but it is clear that his activity of mind did not altogether slumber, 
He assisted his friend Vansittart in preparing his book, and he 
formed some acquajntance with Dr. Johnson. He also propounded 
a scheme for encouraging Persian literature in Ergland, and it is 
to this that Dr. Johnson refers in one of bis letters to him. 
Hastings did not, however, as Macaulay implies, propose that 
Oxford should be the seat of the College. His suggestion was that 
it should be established at some seminary to be founded by the 
East India Company. Nor did he intend to take a personal share 
in the tuition. “I formed a plan,” he says, “for such an institu- 
tion, but I never offered nor intended to supervise it. I was not 
qualified for it. Indeed, my intention was to obtain professors 
from India.” 

Hastings’ re-appointment to India was partly the result of the 
good offices of Lord Clive. I have already quoted Sykes’ appli- 
cation to him on Hastings’ behalf. In reply Clive writes, “ Mr. 
Hastings’ connection with Vansittart subjects him to many incon- 
veniences. The opposition from the Directors prevented my 
obtaining his return to Bengal in Council. Indeed he is so great a 
dupe to Vansittart’s politics that I think it would be improper 
that he should go to Bengal in any station, and I am endeavouring 
to get him out to Madras high in Council there in which, | 
believe, I shall succeed.” Clive had been acquainted with Hastings 
for many years and was well disposed towards him. Yet he 
seems to have gauged his intellectual nature very imperfectly, for 
we find him writing as follows to Hastings when the latter 
was made Governor of Bengal. “With regard to political 
measures, they are to be taken pete, the occasion. 
When danger arises every precaution must be made use of, but 
at the same time you must be prepared to meet and encounter 
it. This you must do with cheerfulness and confidence, never 
entertaining a thought of miscarrying till the mistake actually 
happens; and even then. you are not to despair, but be con 
tinually contriving and carrying into execution schemes for 
retrieving affairs ; always flattering yourself with an opinion that 
time and perseverance will get the better of any thing. From the 
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iitle knowledge I have of you, I am convinced that you have not 
only abilities and personal resolution, but integrity and moderation 
with regard to riches ; but J thought I discovered in you a diffi- 
dence in your own judgment, and too great an easiness of dis- 
position which may subject you insensibly to be led when you 
ought to guide. Another evil which may arise from it is that you 
may pay too great an attention to the reports of the natives and be 
inclined to look upon things in the worst instead of the best. light. 
A proper confidence in yourself and never-failing hope of success 
will be a bar to this and every other ill that your situation is liable 
to, and, as I am sure that you are not wanting in abilities for the 
great office of Governor, I must add that an. opportunity is 
now given you of making yourself one of the most distin- 
guished characters of this country. I perceive I have been 
very free in delivering my sentiments, but to make an 
apology were to contradict. the opinion I profess to have of your 
nature and to doubt whether you would receive thisas a token 
of my esteem.” (Berkeley Square, 1st. August 1871.) The 
last sentence of this letter is neatly turned and the whole letter 
shows, if other proofs were wanting, that Clive was something 
more than a rough soldier and could express his thoughts well 
aud vigorously. But what are we to think of the conception of 
Hastings’ character which it contains? -It is quite opposed to 
that which Macaulay has taught ‘to us, and Clive does not seem to 
have had a glimpse of the mens cequa in arduis which controlled 
the slight and diminutive body. Surely “ the great pro-consul” must 
have laughed in his sleeve to find himself cautioned against diffi- 
dence in his own judgment anda tendency to allow himself to 
be led when he ought to guide. Probably Clive was misled by his 
dislike of the views which Hastings shared in common with Vansit~ 
tart and also by Hastings’ habitual reserve. 

Hastings’ appointment was to Madras as second in the Council 
there. He set sailin March 1769, joining his ship (the Duke of 
Grafton) at Dover. Apparently it was the custom in those days 
toembark and disembark at Dover. Thus we find Francis land- 
lug at Dover at 4 o'clock in the morning (19 October 1781), going 
to bed for a few hours and then getting to Harley Street by ten at 
night. What befell Hastings during the voyage out is well 
known to the readers of Macaulay’s essay. With his career at 
Madras Tam not concerned, and I shall only refer to one inci- 
dent of it which is interesting, as showing the activity of his mind. 
He had been struck bythe. inconvenience caused by the want of 
’pier at Madras, and, on 7 April 1770, he wrote to his brother-in- 
law, Mr, Woodman, asking him to get estimates for the construc- 
lion of a causeway which should extend beyond the surf. He 
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ave measurements and asked him to show the paper to Brindley 
aud also to Smeaton and Mylne adding, “I believe it is nual 
to consult these people on subjects of this kind and to fee them 
for it.’ At the same time he begs his brother-in-law not to men- 
tion the place for which the pier was required, a condition which 
one would think would deprive the estimates of any practical 
value. It is difficult to see what other reason Hastings had for 
this secrecy than the principle which, according to Mr. Thornton 
he acted on throughout life, of surrounding all his acts with 
mystery. The mention of Brindley reminds us that Woodman 
was the Duke of Bridgewater's steward and was therefore ina 
position to consult the great engineer. 

Hastings was appointed* Governor of Bengal in 1771, but he 
did not become Governor-General till two years later, that is after 
the passing of the Regulating Act. In a letter, written on the 
voyage from Madras to Calcutta and dated, “ Bay of Bengal 10th 
February 1772,” we have the following fling at Scotchmen, “A 
very powerful bias to politics and a most unconquerable aversion 
to those who have more power than themselves, bave gained the 
Nabob fof Arcot) a formidable party in the Scottish inhabitants 
of this colony (Madras), who to a man almost are partisans of the 
Nabob or discontented with the Government.” He ends a long 
m Brey by saying “ If you find this letter very tedious or any part 
of it not very intelligible, be so good as to lay it to the ac- 
count of an uneasy stomach and confused head, the inseparable 
companions of a sea life in a small vessel.” 

Hastings arrived at Calcutta on 17th February 1772, on which 
day Hancock writes to his wife: “ Mr. Hastings is arrived this 
day; he is thin and very grave but in good health.” At thi 
time Mr. Cartier was Governor of Bengal, and Hastings did not take 





* I presume that his appointment 
was partly the result of the disaster 
of the Aurora Frigate. This ship 
was carrying out the three supervi- 
sors, Vansittart, Forde and Scrafton 
but was lost in the Indian Ocean, 
never having been heard of after its 
leaving the Cape in December 1769. 
Had the supervisors arrived Has- 
tings’ occupation -wéuld have been 
gone or at least his power would 
have been greatly crippled. He was 
therefore like many other great men 
indebted a good deal to luck for his 
opportunities and his fame. We may 
also reflect that however sad the 
death of the gallant Forde was, the 


loss of the supervisors was no wi 
fortune to India, ‘Their appol 
ment wxs the result of what Hast 
ings called an unnatural coalitio 
Forde and Scrafton were Clive’s m 
and were sent to diminish the pow 
of Vansittart. It could therefo 
hardly be expected that they W° 
act harmoniously, especially ¥ 
Scrafton and Vansittart had ™ 
on such bad terms that they had 0 
met to fight a duel. Scrafton S¢* 
to have been no friend of Hasti 
and said, according to Francis, © 
Hastings was not made a super’ 
because he had too mavy ct 
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ever charge from him for about two months (13th April). Ina 
ietter to Dupré, he says that he employed the interval in inform- 
ing himself of the nature and state of the revenues, and formed 
a set of regulations for their management for the ensuing five 
years, the first proposition being to let them for that term in 
farms, It was immediately approved (by the local Board I pre- 
sume) and a Committee was appointed. In the meantime orders 
came out to arrest Mahomed Reza Khan. (letter of 8th October.). 

Elsewhere he says “ I found (on arriving at Calcutta) the Gov- 
ernment largely in debt, contracted in a time of peace, an income 
not equal to its expenses, the authority shared independently 
between the Governor and Council, the Military Commander, and 
thetwo Revenue Boards of Moorshedabad and Patna. To add 
tomy embarrassment, Mr. Gregory by the instigation of Nandku- 
mar* had impressed the Court of Directors with a belief that 
Mahomed Reza Khan and Shitab Roy had contributed to the 
effects of the famine and- had laid waste the country in the year 
1769 by buying up the grain, withholding it from the merchants, 
and reselling it at enormous prices.” , 

Hastings’ unwearied pen was probably never busier than during 
the early months of his stay in Calcutta. No doubt he was 
stimulated by the attainment of high official rank and he must 
have been cheered also by his return to Bengal for which, as he 
tells the Direetors in one of his letters, he always had a partial 
attachment. His indignation, too, was stirred by finding that 
all real power was in the hands of the Mofussil officers. In 
March 1772 he writes to Dupré: “ Will you believe that the 
boys of the service are the sovereigns of the country under the 
uomeaning title of Supervisors or Collectors of the Revenue 
alministrators of justice and rulers, heavy rulers, of the 
people. They are said to be under the control of the Councils 





* Nandkumar was one instigator No. 128 Sri Cower and Hec j 
but the action of the Court of ws. Bolaki Sing and others 7th 
Directors was not dictated solely July 1793 p. 230 and that of Doe 
by his representations. A letter of Dem. Juggomohun Mullick, and 
Huwuri Mall, a brother-in-law of others p. 43 of same volume prove 


Omichand and an old influential that Omichand was a Sith, By hi 
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of Revenue at Murshedabad and Patna who are lords of thege 
capitals and of the districts annexed to them, and dispose of the 
first offices of state, subject (as it is said also) to the Governor 
and Council, who, you may ‘take my word for it, have neither 
power, trust, nor emolument, but are honoured ouly with respon- 
sibility. This is the system which, it seems, my predecessor was 
turned out for opposing, and I will be turned out too rather 
than suffer it to continue as it is.” He writes in a similar strain 
to Mr. Purling and designates the younger servants of the Com. 
pany as pro-cousuls, thus anticipating the name which was one 
day to be applied to himself. The Presidency (¢.¢. the Central 
Government) he describes as being literally devoid of all power or 
authority beyond the narrow limits of Calcutta. “Such is the 
present system of the Government of Bengal in which the trust, 
power and profit are in the hands of its deputies, and the degree of 
each proportionate to their want of rank in the service. The effects 
of such a system may easily be conjectured. I cannot affirm this 
nor do I give credit to universal report or the daily clamours with 
which I am stunned from crowded suppliants for justice. Where 
an excess of power is lodged in the hands of an individual, I must 
of course conclude that an ill use is made of ‘it.’ It will be the 


case in 99 instances though one in the 100 may escape it, because 
every dependant of the great man shares his authority and has an 
interest to make him inaccessible to the complaints of those who 
suffer by their abuse of it. The obvious remedy for these evils 
is to redeem the authority of the Government by abolishing the 
Board of Revenue, recalling the supervisors, and bringing the 


colleetions to Calcutta. But this is impracticable, the Company's 
orders forbid it, and, with the recent example of my predecessor, 
who was dismissed, and two other members’ who were removed 
for opposing the establishment of this system, I have uot the 
courage to touch it. Such palliations, however, as may secure 
the Company’s revenue, and alleviate the disorders of the country, 
I hope to be able to apply. ‘The rest must depend upon the 
fature regulations of the Court of Directors.” “I solemnly de- 
clare,” adds the writer, “that I speak my.real judgment when I 
say that the lowest of the supervisors is a man of more trust, 
dignity and consequence than the Governor of Bengal. 

The fullest exposition of the state of the country and of 


Hastings’ views about its administration are continued in a letter 


to Sir George Colebrooke (father of the Sanscritist) dated 26 March 
itted. Hastings 


1772. It is very long but too important to be om! 
begins with the remark that he is sorry to say that the feelings 
of humanity and the principles of honor are become more 
necessary qualifications for the administration of the Compavys 
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affairs than great abilities. He then proceeds as follows: “The 
Government of this country consists of three distinct powers, the 
supervisors, the Boards of Revenue at Moorshedabad and Patna, 
and the Governor and Council at Calcutta. ‘he order in which I 
have named them is not accidental but consonant to the degree 
of trust, power, and emolument which they severally possess. The 
supervisors were originally instituted for the purpose of inspecting 
into the collections, the execution of justice, the government 
and the capacity of the several districts of the two provinces, and 
to report their observations from which the Board were tv form a 
Code of Regulations for the better government and improvement 
of the country. This design was at least laudable ; if it produced 
no good it could do no harm but it is long since the original * 
institutions have ceased, which perhaps is yet a secret to the 
Court of Directors, for the same set of men continue in the 
same district still retaining the title of supervisors to which. the 
idea naturally- connects-itself tliat-they are employed in collecting 
materials of speculation to be hereafter reduced to practice for 
the increase of population, the advancement of the culture and 
manufactures, the enlargement of the revenue, and the equal 
administration of justice to the inhabitants of the provinces. No— 
the supervisor is the sovereign of the division over which he 
presides, he farms out. the lands to such persons as he judges most 
deserving a preference in the distribution of them, or to those 
whom he chooses to favour, he collects the rents, he is the chief 
Magistrate, and he is absolute, and it is an universal consequence 
of despotism that every inferior agent is equally. despotic with 
his principal and most commonly will govern him also. The 
Banyan is in fact the soul of every supervisorship. Such 
at least is the universal report of the country, and Faliets it, 
because I think it impossible that it should be otherwise. All 
the business of the district passes through the hands of the 
Banyan to his. master, he chooses and nominates all the other 
‘ervants and of course has it in his power to shut out all access 
to the supervisor. No complaints, therefore, or applications can 
come before the latter without permission of his maitre de 
valais. I do not assert that this is the case but I have already 
received complaints from. all quarters which agree in this descri 


Won, and I think it impossible but such effects must follow from 
such causes,” 

* This was really true. Mr. Verelst’s ‘The Bengal Administration Report for 
wpervisors had been abdtished-and _ 1872-73 tells us (page 40) that the su- 
twllectors substituted for them, biit pervisors were appointed by Hastings 
“ change was never reported to the in 1769, forgetting that he was not 
+A See “Constitutions of 14 then in India, 

Y 1772” quoted by Mill as a note. 
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ciating the terms of a contract which did not take place with the 
dadney merchants, In censuring a captain of a ship for turning 
out his chief mate, in attending to a violent contest in which 
] have happily no share, about a dismissed alderman of the mayor's 
court and in receiving from the General of the army the report 
of orders which he had given for the disposition and movements 
of the forces and of the political measures which he had thought 
proper to pursue. Do not take my word for the abstract of 
the acts of this Government but be pleased to peruse our re- 
cords of the interval which I speak of. I am much mistaken 
‘| if you find the rest more important. A member of the Board 
’ lately declared to me that he could not send an agent into 




















iy the country for the purchase of a single article in it without 
cd applying to the supervisor for his permission, and, if it was 
"id granted, it was looked on as an encroachment. I have not 
to yet been able for want of leisure from daily avocations and perpe- 
vs tual interruptions, which mn my present situation I can only 
ral avoid by flight, to study the orders the Company have given 
viet concerning the mode of administering their affairs, but I will not 
the believe that they meant to invert the principles of government, 
ross to give all trust, power and emolument to the inferior members of 
to the service, and to charge the first personages with tlie responsibili- 
s of ty alone.” 

the “The remedy which I would recommend to this distraction is 
> in obvious and simple. It is not to introduce fresh innovations but 
am restore the Government of the country to its first principles, to recall 
and the supervisors, nor suffer a Christian to remain in the country 
yards beyond the bounds of the factories, to abolish the Boards of 
from Revenue, to bring the collections to the Presidency, and to make 
their MB itthe capital of the provinces; it is the capital of the British 
like- dominions themselves, and as the British power supports and 
f th tules the country, that part of it, wherever it be, whence the 
these power issues, is the natural” seat of'Government. To substitute 
| and, any other in its stead, is to surrender’ the order and authority 
ate of of Government with it, and to-lay the sure foundations of 
hether auarchy and universal rapine. These are the remedies which 





naturally present themselves for the present disorders. Many other 
recelv@iimm Tegulations will be necessary, but not one perhaps which the ori- 
: ginal constitution of the Mogul Government had not before 
‘tablished and adopted, and thereby rendered familiar to the 
people. But it is not necessary to mention them because none of 
em can be now carried into execution. All that can be attempt- 
‘lat this time will be to-alleviate the effects of the present 
ystem, to change as much of it as shall be found hurtful. to the 
“untry or prejudicial to the interests of the Company, and to 
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establish such partial or temporary regulations as the letter and 
evident spirit of the Company's orders shall admit of, for the ease of 
the inbabitants and the on ovement of the revenue. The same 
expedient will serve for bot A 

He then refers to the Company’s recommendation that the lands 
should be farmed on long leases and says: “This is undoubted 
the most effectual and easy way of receiving and ascertaining 
their value. But what farmer will dare to offer proposals if 
the supervisor's Banyan is to be his competitor, or what 
offers will be made by any without consulting the pleasure 
of the supervisor and his minions, and without allowing large 
discounts from the rent for fees and the losses which are to 
be expected from the exactions and violences of sepoys, and the 
perpetual intervention of higher authority?” In a subsequent 
letter to the same correspondent (20 April 1772) he writes: “The 
Board have agreed to farm the land on long leases. I have con- 
versed with the most experienced members of the Board. They 
all confirm me in my former sentiment, &c. But in one point I 
find them all agreed. That the wisest laws and the most rigorous 
restraints, with the most determined resolution to support them, 
will not be sufficient to cure the evils of the present system while 
the original source of these remains. In a word, that nothing but 
the abolition of the supervisorships will free the people from 
oppression, or induce those who may be willing to farm the land, 
to bid their due value for them. 1 look in vain in the orders of 
the Company for their appointment or confirmation, Nay, it is a 
doubt with me whether their office is known at home, since their 
original. commission has been long since abolished, and powers 
granted them which were never dreamt of in their first institution.” 

He concludes his letter by a reference to the Military Depart- 
ment of the Company’s service in which he has the following 
happy ‘llustration. ‘“ Your military establishment is the spring of 
government, the civil power forms the wheels which restrain the 
force of the former and enable it to give an equal and permanent 
motion to the whole machine. 1f you weaken or loosen the wheels, 
the force of the spring will prevail irresistibly for a few moments 
and the machine will stop for ever, for I know not the artificer 
that can set it a going again.” : 

In the letter to Dupré already quoted, Hastings describes the 
proceedings of the Committee of Circuit, but these can best be 
studied in the report to the Directors printed in the appendix to 
Dr. Hunter’s charming Annals. ; 

He then goes on to speak of Nandkumar and says: “ This mat 
never was a favourite of mine, and was, engaged in domg ™ 
many ill-offices for several years together. But I found bt 
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the only man who could enable me to fulfil the expectations of 
the Company with respect to Mahomed Reza Khan.” 

After describing that it had been arranged to bring the col- 
lections to Calcutta, he says: “Thither too we have brought 
the superior courts of justice, we have established two at the 
Presidency for appeals of civil cases, and, for the inspection and 
confirmation of all proceedings in capital cases ; and two inferior 
courts, of the like kind, in each district. By this arrangement the 
whole power and government of the province will centre in Cal- 
cutta which may be now considered as the capital of Bengal. The 
establishment of the courts of justice in Calcutta was almost an 
act of injustice, the criminal judicature being a brauch of the 
Nizamat. But it was so connected with the revenue, and the Ma- 
homedan courts are so abominably venal, that it was necessary, 
Unfortunately a new judicature and a new code of laws are 
forming at home and on principles diametrically opposed to ours, 
which is little more than a renewal of the laws and forms used 
of cld in the country with no other variations than such as were 
necessary to give them their dus effect and such as the people un- 
derstood and were likely to be pleased with.” The over-worked offi- 
cial then breaks out as follows: “ Here I now am with arrears of 
business of months and some of years to bring up, with the courts 
of justice and offices of revenue to set agoing, with the official re- 
formations to resume and complete, with the Lapwing to despatch, 
with the trials of Mahomed Reza Khan and Rajah Shitab Roy to 
bring on without materials and without much hope of assistance, on 
ne pend pas des gens qui ont un million dans leur poche, and with 
the current trifles of the day, notes, letters, personal applications, 
every man’s business of more consequence than any other, com- 
plainants from every quarter of the province hallooing me by 
hundreds for justice as often as I put my head out of the window 
or venture abroad, and, what.is worse then all, a mind discomposed 
and atemper almost fermented to vinegar by the weight of affairs 
towhich the former is unequal, and by everlasting teazing. We 
go on, however, though solely in hopes of support at home and of 
an easier time here when proper channels are cut for the affuirs 
ofthe Province to flow in. Sol persevere ; neither my health nor 
pints, thank God, have yet forsaken me. I should have added 
othe list of things to be done, an inquiry into the trade in salt, 
istel-nut, tobacco and rice carried on by the principal persons of 

is Government, which their commands have directed me to 
Posecute, a mark of distinction on which my friends in England 
‘ngratulate me. Such partial praises tend to destroy every other 

tam possessed of by arming my hand against every man 
ud every man’s of course against me ! 


Hl 
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In another letter to the same correspondent, dated 6th Janya 
1773, he enumerates his reforms. Y 

No. 1. Settlement of the Revenue. Who was it that said 
that he had given such laws to his people as they were capable of 
receiving, not the best that could be formed? On a similay 
principle we have suffcrec-one capital defect to remain in oy 
constitution, I mean the collections, 

No. II. Arrangement of the Nawab’s household. 

No. III. Arrangement of the officers dependent on the Rhal- 
seu or Court of Revenue. 


No. IV. Administration of Justice. 
“ We have been very unfortunate in the time which we have 


chosen for our judicial improvements, for we cannot undo what we 
have done; and if the Lord Chief Justice and his Judges should 
come amongst us with their institutes, the Lord have mercy upon 
us, we shall be in a complete state of confusion here and we shall 
be cruelly mauled at home especially if the Parliament should 
lay hold of our Code, for we have not a lawyer among us. Neces- 
sity compelled us to form some establishment of justice ; we chose 
the best we could; and if this shall not be found so perfect as 
more time and more knowledge must have made it, it is yet capa- 
ble of receiving improvements and.is.a good foundation for a more 
complete system of judicature. Is it not a contradiction to the 
common notions of equity and policy that the English gentlemen 
of Cumberland and Argyleshire should regulate the polity ofa 
nation which they know only by the lacs which it has sent to 
Great Britain and by the reduction it has oceasioned in their land 
tax.* © 

15th January 1773. “ Mahomed Reza Khan’s trial is still 
suspended. He has many friends ; it is difficult to collect mate- 
rials in support of the charge against him. I verily believe him 
culpable, and some of the charges I think I can clearly establish, 
but I want both time and assistants for such a work.” 

2nd February !773. Refers to the Sanyassies, and reports that 
Captain Thomas had lost his life in an unequal attack upon 
party of these banditti with a small party of Pargana sepoys.t 

3ist March. Mentions Captain Edwardes as having been killed 
in an engagement with the Sanyassies, 

2nd March, “Shitab Roy has escaped with credit, indeed ! 
scarce know why he was called to account, The Nabob 184 


* Alluding, I’ suppose, to the Act dated 29 December 1772, it appea’ 
passed in 1769 whereby the Com- that the fight took place 1 a plain 
pany became bound to pay £400,000 by Shamganj in the Samppar Par- 
a year into the British Exchequer. gana of the Rangpur District. 

+ From a letter of Mr. Purling 
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mere name and the seat of government is most effectually and 

visibly transferred from Murshedabad to Calcutta which I do not 

despair of seeing the first city in Asia if I live and am supported 

fora few years longer.” Ee 

of 9h March 1773. “This Service wants men of abilities who 

. "have no pretensions to desert it, for every man capable of business 
runs away to the collectorships or other lucrative situations where, 
Ifear, their talents are perniciously applied more to the im- 
rovement of their owa fortunes than the Company’s benefit.” 

il- On the same date Hastings writes to Dupré. “I have hopes’ of 

being able to effeet another reform which will also contribute 

much to the freedom of trade by recalling all the gomastahs and 






ar 


ve providing the investment by Dadmey contracts or ready money 
we purchases ; to declare the weavers free to work for whom they 
uld will and to support them in this freedom.. You will guess why 
u [have marked the sentence at the top of this page. Different 
hall circumstances require different and even opposite measures. The 
uld (i Company and their collectors and chiefs of factories are the only 
ces- merchants of the country ; they force advances of money on the 
108e weavers and compel them to give cloths in return at an arbi- 
t as trary valuation which is often no more than the cost of the 
Apa- materials, so that the poor weaver only lives by running into 
nore debt to his employers and thus becomes their slave for life.* The 
the collector's trade with the money which they get in the districts 
men much affects the circulation as well as commerce of the couutry. 
of a By the mode proposed the investment will be dearer but the 


nt to trade of the country will be restored, and indeed this country 
land has wonderful resources for it.” 

I shall close these extracts with two relating to the great 
still imine. On 3 April 1773 he writes to Colebrooke: “I mentioned 


nate- i a some of my former letters that I proposed to form an estimate 
> him JM of the loss which the country had sustained in its inhabitants by 
blish, MM tle famine. The accounts which I have received are formed 


such different plans that I cannot reduce them to one form 
, that Ba establish the proportional loss with accuracy but I sent 
pon’ My an abstract of the materials which have been sent me 
+ ud from them you may judge of the effects of the dreadful 
killed HM Gamity. Ido not believe they are over estimated at one half. 
‘increase in Rungpore, as explained to me by Mr. Purling, 










eed I collector, was owing to the annual overflowing of the Teesta 
b isa t this time of the year which preserved the districts 
—— iin the effects of the general dearth, and by the plenty which 
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prevailed occasioned a resort of people from other districts, my! 
titudes ef whom perished but others still remained and became 
inhabitants of the country ; the violence with which the collee. 
tious were kept up, notwithstanding this desolation, and parti. 
cularly in the assessment which you will find under the explan- 
ation of the term najay (n4jai) in our first letter from the 
Board of Revenue; a tax, in a word, upon the survivors to 
make up the deficiencies of the dead, prevented the jp. 
stant effects which it must have been expected to produce on the 
collections, though its influence has operated to the prejudice of 
the present settlement. This is now completed and it must 
be the work of the ensuing four years of the general leases to 
repair the damages of the country.” 

Unfortunately the enclosures of this letter are not forthcoming. 
Possibly they are to be found in the archives of Calcutta or 
London, and it would be worth while to make a search for them, 
The principle of “ najay’ referred to in the letter and which 
Hastings graphically explains as taxing the living to make up 
the deficiencies of the dead, is a well-known-one in Bengal finance, 
and is, or~used to be, common in many zemindaries. In certain 
matters landholders always insisted -on the corporate existence 
or solidarity of their tenantry and made those who remained in 
their homesteads pay for those who had died or deserted, 
became “ palataka,” as the phrase is. Hastings’ letter also 
shows -us how it was that the country had not recovered even 
after three years from the date of the famine but was almost in a 
worse condition, The assessment had been violently kept up, the 
diseased body politic had been obliged to work as if in health 
and the result was a collapse. 

The other letter which I shall quote was written on 10th October 
1771 to Hastings’ predecessor, Mr. Carter, by the committee of 
Kumaon. “It gives us pain to dwell on the dreadful calamity 
that has so- often been laid before you as the cause of the large 
deficiencies in the publie revenue since September 1769, but. it 
is certain that they are in the present-case to be in general im- 
puted to no other source, for the later effects of the calamity, we 
mean the mortality among the ryots which began to rage from the 
months of March aud April 1770, and. lasting for the whole season 
of cultivation swept off incredible multitudes of people.” To these 
extracts may be added two from Mr. Hancock’s letters. In the first, 
after saying that he himself had been ill of a fever, he writes— 

“The diseases which have been and continue to be very fatal 
here are chiefly owing to putrefaction occasioned by the pro- 
digious number of dead bodies lying in the streets and all places 
adjacent. ‘This mortality is the effect of a most terrible famine 
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which has half depopulated Bengal, (7 September 1770). On 
6th December 1771, he writes. “The famine which you mention 
was greatly increased by the infamous avidity of some of our 
countrymen at the head of affairs as residents in the country. 
The love of gain still prevents grain and the necessaries of life 
being as cheap as they ought to be from the present plenty. This 
will always be the case so long as it may be in the power of 
every resident to monopolise all the grain in the district under 
his charge.” It thus appears that there was some truth in the 
strictures of _Dow* and Bolst, though Hastings in more than one 
place complains of their injustice to the Company. 

Of Hastings’ private life at this time, we have the following 
accounts from the Hancock letters. On 19th April 1772 Hancock 
writes “ Mr. Hastings is weil and has been in the Government six 
days during which time I have seen him twice, His residence at 
Madras has greatly increased his former reserve, and he seems in- 
clined to break through many Bengal customs. This is not much 
relished by the present inhabitants of whom I gave you a des- 
cription in a former letter. gene ag 

“There is a lady, by name Mrs. Imhoff, who is his principal 
favourite among the ladies. She came to India on board the 
same ship with Mr. Hastings, is the wife of a gentleman who 
has been an officer in the German service, and came out a cadet 
to Madras; finding it impossible to maintain his family by the 
sword, and having a turn to miniature painting, he quitted the 
sword and betook himself to the latter profession. After having 
painted all who chose to be painted at Madras, he came to Bengal 
in the latter end of the year 1770. She remained at Madras and 
lived in Mr. Hastings’ house, on the Mount chiefly I believe. 
She is about 26 years old, has a good person and has been very 
pretty, and wants only to be a greater mistress of the English 
language to prove she has a great share of wit. She came to 
Calcutta last October. They do not make a part of Mr. Hastings 


* Dow seems to be one of the made Bengalee types. There is a 








forgotten worthies of Indian history. 
He was born at Crieff in Perthsbire 
aud died in India in 1779. There 
8 a short notice of him in the Bio- 
graphie Dramatique and in the Biog, 
Uuiverselle. Bolst or Bolts was a 
German by the father’s side, He 
futered into the Company’s service 
was afterwards dismissed and 
fually deported from India,.-His 
Work on Indian affairs contaius much 
wable information, and he appears 
hare been one of the first who 


note of him in the Biog. Universelle, 
Unfortunately his book is very badly 
arranged and is uncommonly tough 
reading. In one passage he has a 
gleam of humour. He is writing of the 
mortality among Nabobs, and suggests 
that when the next Nabob dies, he 
should be succeeded by one of the 
State elephants ; “they being an animal 
of great show, very long-lived, readily 
tractabie, and not so expensive to 
maintaiu as the pageant parts of the 
human race.” 
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family, but are often at his private parties. The husband is truly 
a German. I should not have mentioned Mrs. Imhoff but I know 
everything relating to Mr. Hastings is greatly interesting to 

ou.’ It appears from this that Macaulay is not correct in saying 
that both the Imhoffs accompanied Hastings to Calcutta. I also 
fail to see in any part of the transaction the patience of delay 
and the love unconquerable by time which he ascribes to his hero, 
A letter of Woodman to Hastings about 10th December 177} 
further shows that Imhoff had returned to Europe by that time, 
so that he could not have long troubled the lovers with his 

resence. Mr. Imhoff, Woodman goes on to say, had presented 
Mrs. Woodman (Hastings’ sister Anne) with Hastings’ portrait 
done by him, and that it is a great likeness, and that he 
(Woodman) had immediately paid him part of the £500 for which 
Hastings had drawn upon him, that the remainder would be 
paid within the month, and the other £500 when due. We may 
presume that Imhoff had returned in order to facilitate the action 
of divorce which his wife had instituted against him; for on 30th 
January 1774, Woodman writes that Imhoff had gone to Germany 
and was expected to return from thence in a few days. However, 
a German named Haering, who published an essay on Warren 
Hastings, (Berlin 1844) says that according to German accounts 
Imhoff had not agreed at first to the separation, and that at all 
events he did not return to Germany a rich man. 

Imhoff we are told was a Baron, and the probability is that he 
was of good family. Most likely he was descended from Baron 
Gustavus William Imhoff who was Governor-General in the 
Dutch East Indies, and was a man of distinguished merit. He 
was Governor of Ceylon in 1736, and made himself noteworthy by 
his encouragement of printing, &c. He had a quarrel with the then 
Dutch Governor-General and was sent home to Holland, but was 
sent back as Governor-General in 1741. He went to Batavia and 
died there in November 1751. He was the author of a work on 
the affairs of the Dutch East India Company which is printed at 
the end of Dubois’ Lives of the Dutch Governor-Generals which 
was published at the Hague in 1763. This Imhoff was born at 
Leer in East Friesland (Hanover) and it is probably there 
rather than in Franconia that we should look for the records 
of the divorce suit. Francis in his journal speaks of a Mr. John- 
son as having arranged the divorce and insinuates that his brother 
was in consequence rewarded by Hastings with an army contract. 
Johnson got the contract for three years, Barwell wanted to give it 
him for five. ‘“ Hastings sometimes has qualms, Barwell never, | 
(Journal of 9th October,’ 1777). Macaulay's statement that Mrs. 
Imhoff was born at Archangel was derived, as Earl Stanhope 
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has pointed out, from the anonymous translation of the Sei 
Mutakhereen. . 

I return now to Hastings’ public career. The extracts from 
Hastings’ demi-official correspondence giveavivid picture of the 
state of the country when he assumed the Government. They show 
that there was no central government, and that the country was at 
the mercy of a few boy-Collectors and their native servants. 
Such a state of things could only be beneficial to civilians of the 
money-getting and commercial type of which a brilliant (?) ex- 
ample was to be furnished a few years later by Lindsay of Sylhet. 
It was at this period that Hastings was at his best. Whatever 
else he was, ke was a man of great energy and ability, and an 
yunwearied worker. He had now a great opportunity, and it is 
only doing him bare justice to say that for a time he used it worthily 
and with a single eye to the public good. His talents never were 
so usefully exercised as in the first three years of his Bengal admi- 
nistration. He was then untramelled and he was not goaded into 
misconduct by opposition,-by unworthy favourites and perhaps by 
remorse and despair. During these years also he had to do chiefly 
with Bengal which he knew, and not with the North-West of which 
he was ignorant. It was at this period that he curbed the power of 
the mofussil rulers, reformed the administration of justice, restrained 
the dacoits and sanyassis and staunched the wounds which 
previous mismanagement had inflicted on Bengal, These times 
too were illustrated by the successes of Captain Jones against the 
Bhooteas ; thougi it may be doubted if the treaty with Kuch Behar 
with its naive mixture of knight errantry and calculation be one 
of the trophies of Hastings’ rule. 

That Hastings himself felt the inspiration of the moment is 
shown by passages in his letters, “I havecatched the desire of 
applause in public life,” he writes to the Directors, and to his friend 
Mr, Sullivan he says, “I wish to merit reputation, and as I am 
happily placed in a scene in which with the aid that I have 
acquired, I know myself capable of attaining it I would sacrifice 
every consideration to so tempting an object. God forbid that 
the Government of this fine country should continue to be a 
mere chair for triennial successions of indigent adventurers to 
st and hatch private fortunes in.” ‘These words have the true 
tug about them, and remind us that, in Macaulay’s phrase, Hast- 
igs Was a statesman and not a buccaneer. Of a truth there is 

Ways something ennobling in intellect and breadth of view, and 
thaps no really able man was ever wholly corrupt. 

ven the malevolent Franeis was forced to admit that Hastings 
' other springs in his character than avarice and that for a time 
* Was ‘clean-handed, In 1776 he wrote, “Hastings himself in 
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whom vanity, I think, is a prevailing passion, could not but tak 
some relish for tlhe excessive praises with which his spas 
and abilities were extolled. He would not, I am persuaded have 
sacrificed such a repute to any trifling pecuniary advanta e 
though when once immersed, he plunged deeper than any - 
his predecessors.” This is small praise, but it comes from Junius 
and a bitter enemy. It at least shows that Hastings stood on g 
higher level than the sordid Barwell, who was the Colonel Charteris 
of India and a rare combination of lust, avarice and cowardice* 
Alas, how could Hastings keep pure while in continual contact 
with so much pitch? How could he abstain from bribes and pre. 
sents when he was surrounded and supported by the Barwells, the 
Middletons, the Grahams and the Kanti Babus, ? 

One thing for which we must always admire Hastings is his 

ower of steaily work. Francis bears testimony to his industry, 
and it is evident that he never was an idler or a mere pleasure- 
seeker. In March 1778 his friend Hancock writes : “ Mr. Hastings 
has recovered but is very thin, owing, I believe, to his great 
application to business.” ; | 

Another admirable point in Hastings, and which, indeed, was 
essential to his being a working man was his temperate mode of 
life. There is little or no trace of sensuality in his character. Even 
the Imhoff episode does not indicate this, for the lady was neither 
young nor very fair, and her attraction seems to have consisted 
in her sentimentalism and her wit. Francis describes her in 1777 
(the year of her marriage) as turned of forty and with grown-up 
children by her first husband. Hastings’ attention to the laws of : 
health appears in his correspondence. ‘I'hus, before his arrival at 
Bengal, he writes to Mr. Hancock about the goodness of his health 
and says, “ I attribute much to the dry air of Madras but more 
to temperance : which necessity has now almost rendered habitual 
to me.” There is a striking passage on this subject in a letter to 
his wife, dated 20th November 1784. He describes there his 
mode of life and says: “I eat no supper, go to bed at ten, abstain 
wholly from wine, and every other liquid but tea and water, I ride 
every morning, and gently, and use the cold bath as often as! 
ride and will oftener ifI am prevented from riding. If this will 
not do I will diet myself on pish-pash, or bread and water, of 
live like Cornaro on the daily subsistence of an egg, but I will 
have health in some way though I may forego all the blessings 
of it. Blessings! What blessings will it yield me? Let me have 
but existence aud freedom from pain with the full exercise of my 
mental faculties, and I desire no more till I/see the last sight 


gd 





















* See Thompson’s Intrigues of a inthe life of Francis to Barwell’ 
Nabob, London 1780; andthereference duel with Clavering. 
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Saugor island.” The trauslator of the Setr also bears testimony 
to Hastings’ simple mode of life. Governor Hastings, he says, 
always wore & plain coat of English broadcloth,* and never any- 
thing like lace or embroidery, his whole retinue a dozen of 
horse-guards. He had two chobdars ; his diet sparing, and always 
abstemious ; his dress and deportment very distinct from pride 
and stil more so from familiarity. 

It was these things which gave him his superiority over the 
card-playing and licentious Francis, and which enabled him to 
last out all his Opponents. And that he felt this, is shown by 
a letter written to a friend in 1786 when the long warfare with 
Navdkumar and the. Councillors was at an end, and which 
breathes the spirit of Miriam on the shores of the Red Sea, 
“My antagonists ” he writes, “sickened, died and fled.f I main- 
tained my ground unchanged, neither the health of my body 
yor the vigour of my mind for a moment deserted me.” 

Another merit of Hastings was his love of literature. These 
three things, industry, temperance and a love of letters. were I 
think his leading virtues, and the most valuable lesson which we 
can learn from his life is the length which these virtues will 
cary a man. I do not think he was an honest man. Neither 
dol think that he was supremely able. He certainly was not 
as cleaver or so imbued with leading principles as- Francis, that 
“prince of pamphleteers” as Burke called him, and who was the 
first to suggest and to contend for the principle of a permanent 
settlement.~ Nor was he a genial and loveable man. But he 
was always ready and fit for work and he was seldom run away 
with by his passions. Had he not been industrious he could 
never have conducted the affairs of British India, and had he 
not clung to his early scholarship and kept up literary tastes he 
wight have ended his life as wretchedly as Clive. 

Somehow when I reflect on. Hastings’ character and achieve- 
ments, he appears to me to belong by nature more to the East 
than to the West. He was a great Avglo-Indian ; almost, I might 
ay, a great Bengali, rather than a great Euglishman, He 


a 





* He must have been a salaman- ist. I doubt very much if so great 
cer, a master of hiterary style would make 
+t How true this was is shown suchan admission, and I have not been 
ty the following figures :— able to find it. Francis somewhere 
Nndkumar hanged August 1775. says that it was useless to contend with 
“lone! Menson died September 1776. Hastings as he kept possession of all 
eral Clavering died August 1777. the official papers, a very different 
raucis wounded August 1780. thing from acknowledging a literary 
aid returned to England 1781. superiority; and I think this is all 

Macaulay represents francis that Francis meant to admit. Has- 
* confessing that Hastings Was--tings was certainly no match for 
“etior to hiniself as a controversial- Fraucis as a writer of English. 
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himself would have scouted the comparison, and it will x 
strange and ludicrous to many, that I should find a Ikenade 
between the favourite type of Anglo-Indian energy and the lig 
= Bengali—between the eagle Hastings, the descendant f 

ikings, and the swamp-born serpent Nandkumar. Yet there met 
resemblance, and it was long ago detected by that keen hitities 
Sir Philip Francis. ‘ Hastings,” he wrote, “has so long resided jp 
Bengal, that in many respects he may be considered as a natiye 
He has ail the craft of a Bengali united, however, with a degree 
of vanity and impatience of control which sometimes throws him 
off his guard. His reserve, whether natural or acquired, is so ex. 
cessive, that I firmly believe he never reposed an entire conf. 
dence in any man.” In truth, Hastings had both the virtues and 
vices of the Bengali. Like him, he was patient, temperate, fertile 
in expedients, and liberal even to excess to poor relations. Like him 
too, he was vain and fond of titles (witness his assumption of the 
arms of the house of Huntingdon) subtle, unforgiving, and ruthless 
in the carrying out of his designs. Even the profound attachment 
to Daylesford as his place of birth has an Eastern air about it 
and reminds us of the desperate manner in which a Bengali clings 
to his “kbhanabari.” ‘The chief thing perhaps which distinguished 
him from tne Bengali was his personal courage, but even here it 
may be doubted if his courage in Saraj-ud-Dowla’s camp, or under 
the big tree on the Maidan, was greater than that of Nandkumar 
on the scaffold. 

I now recur to the main subject of this essay, namely, the 
history of the feud between Hastings and) Nandkumar. We 
have seen that the two men crossed one another's path as early as 
1758. After Hastings’ departure for England in 1765, they did 
not meet again till 1772; and then the old enmity was not long 
in breaking out. They were brought into contact on this occasion 
by the order of the Court of Directors to enquire into Manomed 
Reza and Shitab Roy’s conduct in the famine of 1770 and to 
wnake use of Nandkumar in the investigation, Hastings had 
little relish for the inquiry which was held too long after the 
occurrences to be searching or to lead to any practical result. How 
ever, he obeyed orders, had Mahomed Reza and Shitab Roy put 
under arrest, and proceeded to examine witnesses, In one repotl 
he stated that Mahomed Reza had brought forward no less that 
©00 witnesses in his defence and that Nandkumar had also called 
a great many. It appears from passages in his correspondence 
that Hastings was at one time of opinion that Mahomed Reza 
really was guilty. However, the upshot was that he and the 
Board acquitted him. This result was communicated to the Direc- 
tors on 24 March 1774, but the formal report of the trial eo 
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not seem to be forthcoming. Perhaps some future enquirer 

may be able to unearth it, One consequence of the failure 

of the prosecution was that the accuser, Nandkumar, fell into 
disgrace. He had undertaken to prove that many and grave de- 

Jinquencies had been committed by Mahomed Reza who had su- 

erseded him in the contest for the dewanship and he had 
failed. This of course was a heavy blow to him and must have 
embittered his feelings towards Hastings. According to his peti- 
tion of 8 March 1775 the acquittal was simply the result of bribery, 
and as Ilastings stifled all inquiry into Nandkumar’s charges we 
may fairly presume that he did receive money on the occasion. It 
seems probable, however, that it was the common Bengali case of 
taking a bribe on the right side, for it is difficult to see how 
Mahomed Reza’s guilt could have been proved or what punish- 
ment could have been imposed on him if convicted. While the 
enquiry, however, was going on Hastings took a singular step 
which showed that he was anxious to have a truce with his old 
foe. This was the appointment of Nandkumar’s son, Gur Das, 
as dewan of the Nabob’s househoid It was in July 1772 that 
Hastings made this appointment. It was opposed by Messrs, 
Dacres, Lawrell, and Graham on the ground that it was in reality 
the appoiutment of Nandkumar. They objected to him on ac- 
count of his hostility to the Company and adduced documents 
commencing as fer back as 1762 in proof of his dangerous 
character. In one it was shown that he had been pronounced 
guilty of carrying on a correspondence between the Shahzada 
aud the Governor of Pondicherry, and in another it appeared 
that in 1764 the Government had directed that Nandkumar 
should be kept in his own house under so strict a guard as to 
prevent his writing or receiving letters. 

Hastings, as President, drew up a minute in reply. He said: 
“The President does not take upon him to vindicate the 
moral character of Nandkumar. His sentiments of this man’s 
former political conduct are not unkuown to the Court of 
Directors, who, he is persuaded, will be more inclined to aitri- 
bute his present countenance of him to motives of zeal and 
fidelity to the service, and repugnant perhaps to his own in- 
ination than to any predilection in his favour, He is very 
vell acquainted with most of the facts alluded to in the minutes 
of the majority, having been a principal instrument in detecting 
these, nevertheless, he thinks it but justice to make a distinction 
between a violation of a trust and an oftence committed against our 
Government by a man who owed it no allegiance nor was indebted 
Wit for protection, but on the-contrary was the actual servant and 
hinister of a master whose interest entirely suggested the kind of 
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policy, which sought by foreign aids and the diminution of the 
pores of the Company to raise his own consequence and _re-estah. 
ish his authority. He has never been charged with infidelity to 
the Nabob, Mir Jaffir, the constant tenour of whose politics from 
his first accession to the Nizamat till his death corresponded in all 
points so exactly with the artifices which were detected in his 
minister that they may be as truly ascribed to the one as to the 
other. Their immediate object was beyond question the aggran- 
disement of the former though the latter had ultimately an equal in- 
terest in their success. The opinion which the Nabob himself enter. 
tained of these services and of the fidelity of Nandkumar evidently 
appeared in the different marks which he continued to show him of 
his favor and confidence to the latest hour of his life. His con- 
duct in the succeeding administration appears not only to have been 
dictated by the same principles but if we may be allowed to speak 
favourably of any measures which opposed the views of our own Go- 
vernment and aimed at the support of an adverse interest, surely it 
was not only not culpable but even praiseworthy. He endeavour- 
ed (as appears by the extracts before us) to give consequence to 
his master and to pave the way to his independence by obtaining 
a Firman from the King for his appointment to the Soubahship, 
and he opposed the promotion of Mahomed Reza Khan because 
he looked upon it as a supersession of the rights and authority 
of the Nabob. He is now an absolute dependant of the Company 
on whose favour he must rest all his hopes of future advancement. 
To conclude: at a different season and under other circumstantes 
the President would acquiesce in the arguments which have been 
urged against his recommendation, and he should be very sorry to 
see Nandkumar become the Minister of a rival power because of 
his abilities. He thinks they may be most usefully employed in 
the service of our Government.” (Minute of 28th July 1772). 
Hastings summed up the matter in his report to the Court of 
Directors and drew a distinction between the appointment of 
Gur Das and that of his father. The former he said was young and 
inexperienced, and though unexceptionable in other respects was 
inadequate to the real purposes of his appointment. His father 
on the other hand had all tke abilities, perseverance, and temper 
required for such ends in a degree perhaps exceeding any mann 
Bengal. These talents had hitherto made him obnoxious (0 
Government, and it might be thought unsafe to trust him with an 
authority so near the Nabob whom he might inspire with his own 
ambition and assist with the means of of carrying it to the most 
dangerous extremes. “This might be the case,” he said, “ were 
Nandkumar immediately and formally entrusted with the charge 
and therefore it was proposed to confer it on his son who Was 
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of himself incapable of making a bad use of it, and to allow 
of his acting under the influence and instructions of his father, 
who holding no office under the Nabob, and being a subject of 
our Government, may be removed without eclat or the least ap- 
earance of violence whenever he shall be proved or even sus- 
3 ected to abuse his trust and apply it to designs hurtful to the 
‘aterests of the Honourable rye 

Macaulay gently sneers at astings’ fancied master-stroke of 

policy 1m rewarding the able and unprincipled parent by promoting 
the inoffensive child, and in truth the device seems pitiful enough. 
[tis just such a “ benami” transaction as would occur to a Bengali 





















y pettifogger or to one who had by long association become Bengalised. 
i | am not sure, however, that Hastings’ real object was not to keep 
4 a whip-hand over Nandkumar for his own ends. If this was the 
k object, the means were appropriate enough. On 16th April 1773, 
« the Court of Directors write approving the appointment of Gur Dass 
it and complimented Hastings on subordinating his private feelings 
ur: to the public good, They wrote; “ The use you intend to make 
‘to of Nandkumar is -very- proper, and it-affords us great satisfaction 
ing that you could at once determine to suppress private resentment 
ip, when the public welfare seemed to clash with your private senti- 
use ments relative to Nandkumar.””* At a later period, namely, when 
rity Hastings was examined as a witness in Nandkumar’s trial, he 
avy vindicated his countenancing and employing him by saying 
ent that he had orders from his superiors to do so. This is 
ntes ime, for the Court wrote to him on 28th April 1771 to make 
heen use of Nandkumar, and it shows the strong and secret nature 
ry to of the man, that with this letter in his possession he chose 
se of to suppress it, and to bear the reproaches and probably the ridicule 
ed in of the members of his Council. He evidently knew better than 
to play all bis cards at once. But what seems to be worthy of 
art of nmatk is that Hastings’ explanation does not hit the real point. 
nt of lt is quite satisfactory as explanatory of his employment of 
g avd Nandkumar and his appointment of his son, but it does not alter the 
"3 WAS ‘rms of his minute on the latter occasion, The minute was a 
fathet weret thing intended only for his Council and the Directors, 
empet There was no occasion to say anything false in it, nor do I 
yan in ielieve that it contains any falsehood, yet the paper contains what 
sus to Mm *teally very high praise of Nandkumar. It credits him with 
ith an lilities, temper and fidelity; and seems to argue that because 
ig own Nindkumar was faithful to one master he will be so to another. 
@ mos * After all this correspondence ted Gur D 7 i 
¢ were Sepa ho pc : © mate ur Dass (p. 87 of his letters 
g to fin r. Impev is father). This shows the value 
chargé ‘suring Macaulay for ignorantly and of Mr. Impey’s information and 
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We can therefore estimate at its true value Hastings’ vity 
tions of Nandkumar. after the latter became his accuser The 
it was that Nandkumar became a “ miscreant ” in his eyes a 
a wretch whom all the Council knew to be one of the Wiha 

st 
of mankind. 

The peace between Hastings and Nandkumar, if such it might 
be called, was not of long duration, and the old animosity broke 
forth more virulently tlian ever. To the old feelings of dislike 
with which Hastings regarded Nandkumar, he now seems to haye 
added indignation tor what he considered his ingratitude ; so that 
Nandkumar was in the position of an enemy who had beep 
treated with kindness and had repaid it by fresh acts of hostility 
In a letter of 24th March 1774, Hastings says of Nandkumar 
that he is at a loss to discover the secret springs which govern his 
mysterious couduct, He then goes on to express his fears that the 
Directors ‘should blame him for slackuess in the conduct. of the 
enquiry into Mahomed Reza Khau’s conduct, and adds, “I must 
declare I have another motive for my fears—the dark and deceit. 
ful character of Nandkumar whose gratitude no kindness can 
bind, nor even his own interest disengage him from the 
crooked politics which have been the study and practice of his 
whole life. Of this I bave many very extraordinary proofs, [ 
shall instance ouly two as most expressive of his real character, 
Before my departure from Fort St. George, when my appoint- 
ment to this Presidency was known, a messenger, expressly deput- 
ed from Mani Begum, came to me there with letters from her 
entreating my protection iu the most earnest terms, both for her 
house and for the people of Bengal against the tyranny of 
Mahomed Reza Khan, and referring me for further information 
to Maharajah Nandkumar, from whom I received similar addresses 
on the same subject and by the same hand. The Begum has 
since solemnly disowned her having ever written such letters or 
authorized such a commission. A very short time after the elevation 
of his son to the high office which he now possesses, as Dewan 
to the Nabob, Nandkumar sent drafts of letters to the Begum 
which he recommended her to write to me enumerating the 
many encroachments which had been made by the English 
Government on the rights of the Nizamat and reducing them 
for the behoof of the Nabob. Copies of these drafts communal 
cated to me by the Rani to Mr. Middleton and by other chan- 
nels are actually in my possession. I trust to his own ae 
to furnish you with nearer proofs in the representations whic 
he may at this time convey to your knowledge.” ’ 

I cannot see that either of these instances proves aye 
kumar’s turpitude. The first is just as likely to have been be 
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result of the Begum’s faithlessness or timidity as of Nandkumar’s 
lying. It is quite possible, and even probable, that the Begum 
suthorised the communications to Madras and then denied 
that she did so. The strain of the letters was innocent enough. 
The second instance of Nandkumar’s perfidy seems only a 
coninuation of that long and unswerving attachment to 
the house of Mir Jaffir for which Hastings punished him in 1772. 
However, Hastings deeply resented it, and such was the state of 
feeling between the two men when the curtain rose on 
the last seene in their long conflict. This occurred in 
March 1775, when Nandkumar charged Hastings with bribery ; 
aud to this part of ‘the story I now address myself. 

Nandkumar commenced. his attack by presenting a letter to 
Francis on the morning of the 11th March. Macaulay speaks of his 
doing this with great ceremony, but Francis’ account of the matter 
shows that the ceremonv was on his part and was occasioned by his 
anxiety to show that the thing was done openly and without 
preconcert. On the same day Francis laid the letter before the 
Council. It was opened aud read* and found to contain a number 
of charges against Hastings.- It was ordered that the Persian 
original shouid be translated Some conversation took place be- 
tween Fravcis and Hastings, in which the former stated that he did 
not know previously the contents of the letter further than that 
he believed it to contain charges against Hastings, 

Nandkumar’s letter bore date the 8th March. It was addressed 
to Warren Hastings and the Councillors, and was a very lengthy 
document. It began by describing Naudkumar's services during 
the war with Mir Kassim, then it detailed the evil deeds ot Mahomed 
heza, Coming down to recent times it said: “When Mr, 
Hastings arrived from Madras and entered upon the Government 
he promised me his friendship, and engaged me to assist him in 
regulating and adjusting the business of the country. The part 
lacted upon this occasion will hereafter appear in the course 
of this narrative. When General Clavering and Colonel Mon- 
on and Mr. Francis arrived from England, appointed Coun- 
cillors fur the government of this country, the president, Mr. 
Hastings, “introduced many of the natives, who had employ- 
ment in the country, to these gentlemen and likewise gave per- 
mission to many others to pay their respects to them. I beg- 
ged of the Governor that he would introduce me. ‘The Governor 
answered me, I was well assured | had a friendship with his 
tuemy that acted as a messenger from me to these geutiemen. You 


es 


The original petition.was in Per- had enclosed a translation along 
“au, but apparently Nandkuniar with it. 
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have contracted, said he, a friendship with my enemy ; procure an 
interview by his means, aud he concluded with this menace: “y 
shall pursue what is for my own advantage, but in this your trust 
is included : look to it.” I replied with begging that he would 
not give credit to the slanders of Mr. Graham * against me, who 
was my enemy. The affair remained for some time in this state 
Afterwards the Governor sent Mr. Elliot with me to introduce 
me to General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis, | 
continued after this to pay my respects from time to time ag 
usual to the Governor, and sometimes to the other three gentle. 
men. On Tuesday the 29th of Poos + I waited upon the Gover. 
nor and found Mr. Graham and the Governor in conversation to- 
gether. When Mr. Graham had taken his leave the Governor 
called me to him and said, “Lam certain that you are acting 
the part of an enemy towards me. I shall, hereafter, be your 
enemy here and shall not cease to be such even in Europe, You 
must not come near me from this day, go and do me the utmost 
evil in your power.” I begged him coolly and impartially to cou- 
sider the justice of this declaration, and told him that till he had 
I should take care not to visit him. I left him upon this, couceiy- 
ing that what he had said proceeded from a gust of passion and 
that he would not seriously determine upon effecting my ruin. 
Since then Jagat Chand,f whom I have educated from a child, 
and patrovised, and who even now enjoys the office of Naib 
to my son Rajah Gour Das, with the most abandoned undu- 
tifulness has been seeking. to injure me and Rajah Gour Das, 
He has now come to Calcutta without order of Council and con- 
trary to Rajah Gour Das’ desire, and he has never yet even been 
to visit me. This person is admitted to hold counsel with the 
Governor, and Mohun Persad, whose villany and lying intrigues 
are known to both the English gentlemen and the natives 
throughout the city, who is my inveterate enemy, and whom the 
Governor formerly turned out of his house and forbade him to 
appear there again, is now recalled into his presence, is presented 
with pao by him, and assured of his protection.” 
*‘Mohun Persad is admitted by the Governor to private 
conferences both in town and at his gardens, and he likewise 
frequently comes to Jagat Chand’s house and holds consultations 
with him. What title from rank or fidelity have these to such 
intimate connectioa with the Governor? What other title have 
they than their enmity and malevolence to me? I have no powet 
in this couutry. Mr. Hastings is the superior of all. The goot- 





* Resident, I think, at Burdwan, + January 1775, | 
He is said to have carried off the young t Naudkumar’s son in law! 
Rajah from his mother's house. 
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ness of God is the only defence I have against the declared hatred 
of such an enemy. I esteem my honor dearer than my life, and 
{ am not insensible of the injury my character may afterwards 
suffer from the discoveries Iam about to make, but greater dis- 

‘ace attends my silence and I am left without a choice. I shall 
therefore request your attention to the following account of some 
few parts of the Governor Mr, Hastings’ conduct in the course 
of his government. When Mr. Hastings arrived in Bengal from 
Madras and entered upon the administration of affairs, he told me 
that he was well assured of the embezzlements and malpractices of 
Mahomed Reza Khan and Rajah Shitab Roy, and desired that [ 
would assist him in the intention he had of removing them from 
their employments, and prepare a statement of their respective 
accounts. He further added that be would cause me to be appoint- 
ed by the Council, Amin for the whole country, and that Mahomed 
Reza and Shitab Roy should appear before and reader to me 
accounts of their provinces, ‘I will delegate to you,” said he, “ my 
whole power and influence!” Depending upon this declaration 
I readily lent the assistance in my power, and Mr. Hastings having 
summoned Mahomed Reza and Shitab Roy to Calcutta, directed 
me to draw up an account of their embezzlemeuts, which I accord- 
ingly did and gave to him.” 

The letter then goes into a detail of Mahomed Reza’s defalca- 
tion in the Nizamat, and in the Dacca provinces, and says they 
amounted to upwards of three crores of rupees. “I likewise 
brought to him persons who were preferring their complaints 
against Mahomed Reza Khan on account of injuries committed 
by him in the purchase and sale of grain. Mahomed Reza Khan 
upon this sent a messenger to me proposing a present of 11 lacs to 
Mr. Hastings and two to myself, and that these inquiries should be 
stopped. I acquainted Mr. Hastings with this proposal. He made 
answer that he could not suspend an inquiry for the amount of 
crores of rupees for such a sum, and that it was proper the Govern- 
meut mouey should be recovered and added that he should not 
telease him from confinement till the points in question were 
decided upon. He said no more to me, but after a few days he took 
the guards off Mahomed Reza Khan’s house, set him at liberty, 
eatirely dropped the inquiry into his embezzlements and mal- 
Practices, and did not do justice to the complainants against 
Mahomed Reza, who had proved in Council their charge, in the 
affair of the sale and purchase of grain, to whom he adjudged 
no damages, Why this extraordinary favour was so suddenly 
shown the Governor can best assign the reasons. “ After des- 
‘ibing Mahomed Reza-Khan-and Shitab Roy’s defalcation, 
aud Hastings conduct therein, aud after accusing Hastings of 
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unduly favouring Cheyt Singh of Benares, the petition goes on - 
“The Governor Mr. Hastings has given the Pargana Baharband 
and others * in the Zemindari of Rani Bhowani to Canto hic 
own dewan. The Rani has committed no faults and Canto has 
no right by inheritance or any other title to these parganas 
The reasons of this gift remain with the Governor to explain,” 
‘ His Majesty Shah Allum was graciously pleased to intend me 
an honorary present of a Yahaldari (?) palanquin accompanied 
with other ensigns of state according to the custom of this country. 
When this present reached Shitab Roy at Patna on its way to 
me, Nabob Mahomed Jaffar Aly Khan was dead and being out 
of all employ, I had returned to Calcutta. Rajah Shitab Roy 
from the fear of offending Mahomed Reza Khan, detained the 
royal present at Patna. Mr. Hastings gave directions to Shitab 
Roy’s vakeels, Assur and Nageloo Roy (?) requiring that it should 
be sent down, which it accordingly was, to Mr. Hastings with 
whom it has remained ever since. I humbly request that the 
Governor’s reasons may be required and if the royal present 
shall be found to be my right, it may be delivered to me.” 
“Thus far I have written in general terms. I shall now begin to 
offer 2 more particular and circumstantial statement of facts.” 
I'hen follows “ An account of presents received by the Governor, 
Mr. Hastings, on account of transactions of a public nature. 
1.—Given by me to Mr. Hastings ‘at Calcutta for procuring 
Rajah Gour Das’s appointment to the Niabat and causing Munny 
Begum to be made the superior of the family, by means of Jagan- 
-nath and Balkissen, Khansamahs of the Governor-General, together 
with Chaitan Nath, Nur Sing, and Sadanand.) 
3 bags of gold mohurs, viz. | 


One bag containing gold mohurs_... 1471 
One do do do ede ove 1471 
One do do do abi re 900 


One ditto containing 1,140 adhelis (half gold moburs.) 570 


——— 


4,412 

Gold Mohurs 4412 at 17 Arcot Rupees=Rs. 75,004. 

This was in 2 Ashin 1179==16th September 1772. 

Given by ditto for ditto at Calcutta, by means of Jagannath and 
Balkissen, Khansamas of Mr. Hastings, together with Sadanand 
and Nur Sing aforesaid. One bag containing 129] g. m™. and 

359 adhelis. 179 ditto. 


Total .. ©1470 ig 


* This shows that the petition is a moie’s Zemindari which she obtained 
travslation. Baharband, etc: is to from her husband who was Cant 
this day the title of Rani Sorna- Babu’s descendant. 
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Value at.}7 Arcot Rupees, Rs, 24,998, 

Given on 15th Ashin 1179==29th September 1772. 

Ditto 26th Ashin to lost by ditto for batta on the forementioned 
sums which having been paid as Arcots, Mr, Hastings required they 
should be made up Sonats, by means of Jagannath and Balkissen 
,foresaid, viz., 1 bag containing gold mohurs 182 at 17 Arcot 
Rupees= Rs. 3,102-8. 

Ditto 29 Ashin sent to Mr. Hastings at, Calcutta by means of 
Jagannath aud Balkissen aforesaid, together with Sheva Ram, ove 
bag containing Arcot rupees 1000. 

Bhadra given to Mr. Hastings at Murshedabad by Munny 
Begum upon the occasion of constituting her the superior 
of the family and taking away the superiority from Boho 
Keguuw, mother of the Nabob Mabarak ad Doula, who before 
enjoyed that rank, Rs. 100,000. 

The Governor, Mr. Hastings, in the month of Ashar 1179 
(June 1772) went from - Calcutta to Murshedabad. He re- 
mained about three months at Cossimbazar and sometimes 
went into the Nabob’s pulace. After Mr. Hastings retur- 
ued from Murshedabad, Munny Begum said to Rajah Gur Das: 
“Write word to Maharajah Nund Kumar that it is proper and 
requisite to give one iac and fifty thousand rupees to the 
Governor, and beg the Maharajah to ask the Governor whither 
it shail be sent in ready money or by bill of exchange.” I ac- 
cordingly asked Mr. Hastings who answered ; “ I have connections 
of trade in that part of the country, let this money be paid to 
Nur Singh Cantoo’s brother who is at Cossimbazar.” Ip conse- 
quence of which I wrote to Rajah Goor Das and Munny Begum 
that they should deliver the money to Nur Singh Cantoo’s brother. 
Munvy Begum, with Raja Goor Das’ knowledge, in the month of 
Askar 1179, paid this money to the Governor, Mr. Hastings, by 
the means of Nur Singh aforesaid from under the care of Chaitau 
Charau Dhar, cashkeeper. 





Sonat rupees See cee §=—150,000 
Grand total ton woe «6, D105 
CaLCuTTA, I am, ete: 
8th Murch 17735, NAND KUMAR. 


The first thing, probably, which strikes one on reading this long 
letter is, that there must be some truth in charges so numerous 
aud minute, ‘The particulars of each payment are given with so 
much circumstantiality of detail that it is difficult to believe them 
lo be pure inventions, Moreover; as was long ago pointed out by 


Sit Gilbert Elliot, the precision about dates, and the uame 
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of the go-betweens furnished Hastings with an eas 

disproving the charges had be bed so minded. tse 
_ mpression of the truth of the charges which the letter produces 

is strengthened not only by Hastings’ suppression of Nand Kumar 

evidence but by the fact that he actually admitted before the 
House of Lords that he had received the largest sum mentioned jp 
the account. It will beseen that all Nandkumar’s charges referred 
to a rather remote period. All the presents were made in 1772, i, ¢ 
some 2h years before the date of his letter, and though Macaulay 
speaks of Nandkumar “ as having, after the fashion of the East, sub. 
sequently produced a large supplement” I cannot find any evidence 
for the statement. Now of the items in the account by far 
the largest is that of the lac and-a-half which Munny Begum 
is said to have given to Hastings at Murshedabad. But ‘this 
is the very one which Hastings acknowledged himself to have 
received when he made his defence before the Lords! He then 
took the course not of denying the receipt but of justifying it on 
the plea that the Act of Parliament prohibiting presents had not 
then been passed ;* that such allowances were the common custom 
of the country and that he added nothing to his fortune by the al- 
Jowance and must have charged the Company a sum as large a if 
it had not been received?. In other words he described the money 
as a sumptuary allowance, and took credit to himself for getting it 
from Muony Begum instead of charging the Company with it. This 
was a bold, nay almost an impudent defence, for not only was the 
sum enormously large, if regarded as a sumptuary allowance, but 
Hastings had over and above charged the Company with large 
sums on account of this very visitt It is a pity too that 
Hasting did not make this defence in 3775. It would have been 
easier for him thea to have shown the items, and he could have 
proved the custom of the country more readily in Calcutta than 
at the bar of the Lords. The fact that he did not adopt this line 
of defence at the time is strong evidence that it was false. We 
cannot but think that if he could have shown that at least one half 
of the money which he was accused of taking had been received 
by him innocently and for the public service, he would not have 
failed to do so, as this wouldhave gone very far indeed to clear 
him from the other charges. The only .other explanation of his 
silence and of the absurd bluster with which he tried to put down 


+ Mill’s History. vol. III. p. 559. 





* Referring tothe Act passed in 
1773; but as a fact, the taking of (Third Edition). 
presents was prohibited in 1764, when tf “30,000 rupees and upwards, as 
all officers had to sign covenants travelling charges, and a great addi- 
binding themselves not to accept tional amount for his colleagues an¢ 
presents. attendants.— A/ill, 
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Nand Kumar and his charges is, that the scene in the Council 
Chamber threw him off his guard and made him, in fact, quite lose 
his head. Doubtless this explanation is partially the true one. 
The circumstances were indeed such as to disorder even Hastings’ 
equanimity. The worm now stood erect and menacing, and even 
the despised nautch-girl, to whom he had stretched out his 
hand and whom he had delighted to honour, had lifted up her 
heel against him. 

One of the charges mentioned by Nandkumar, namely, the giving 
of Beharband Pargana to Kanti Babu was notoriously true and 
Hastings never attempted to deny it. Hastings had taken the pro- 
perty from Rani Bhowani and given it to his own Dewan in the 
name of his son Lok Nath Nandi who was then achild of ten or 
eleven years of age. At a later period Hastings defended the bena- 
mi pature of this transaction by saying that it was the custom of the 
country to give zemindaries in false names.* The various lines 
of defence adopted by Hastings and his apologists remind one of 
the Anglo-Indian custom of taking the holidays of three different 
religions. If Hastings did a-base action according to the Bengali 
fashion it was the custom of the country, and if he did one more 
majorum it was the exigencies of his position and the necessity of 
maintaining the British supremacy which dictated it. The taking 
of presents and the farming of nineteen parganas by Kant 
Babu (Mill vol. III p. 569) were justified by the first principle and 
the extermination of the Rohillas by the second. 

The history of Baharband pargana, which is the largest and most 
prosperous estate in Rangp4r, is peculiar. Originally it belonged 
to Rani Satyabati. She retired to Benares and made over the 
property to her niece the famous Rani Bhowani. Hastings took it 
irom her on the ground that she was a woman and could not 
manage a zemindarif and gave it to his Dewan. Hisson Lok Nath 





_* The real nature of the transac- tions, an: as he expects, as the natural 
tion, and Hastings’ interest in Kanti consequence of his endeavours, to 
Babu are shown by a letter which realise them and reduce the ryots to 
be sent to Mr. Goodlow the Collector their duty, that they will appeal and 
of Rangpir on 19th February 1783. complain to you, he requests, and it 
“Kantu Babu, my dewan, having ob- is reasonable, that you will suspend 
ined my permission to visit the any inquiry therein until the month 
Pargana of Baharbund which is his Baisakh, at which time his business 
“emindari, the ryots of which have will suffer little from it.” 

proved very refractory in paying Can we not fancy the scene when 


their rents, I request that you will the wily Bengali got this letter from 


ord him your protection and sup- Hastings? Zamindars would hardly. 
_ in collecting the same, enforcing get such a one now-a-days. 

8 authority and that of -his avent {~ Francis stood up for the Rani 
*t agents whom he may leave fn-the and remarked that sex had been 
h. gement. In the meantime as found by Hastings to be no disquali- 
Is the season of the heavy collec- fication in the case of Munny Begum, 
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was the first recorded Zemindar, and from him the propert 
descended to his sou and grandson. The last (Kisto Nath) com. 
mitted suicide to avoid a prosecution for murder, aud Government 
I am sorry to say, tried to import the barbarous law of felo-de-se 
into this country and thereby to deprive Kisto Nath’s widow, the 
illustrious Rani Sarnamoie, of the estate. In this they failed and 
Ravi Sarnamoie still holds the property. She is famous all over 
Bengal for her good works, and if Rani Bhowani, who was equally 
famous in the last century for her charities, were to come to life 
again, I think that, Brahmani as she was, she would recognise a 
true spiritual daughter in Rani Sarnamoie. 

Poor Nandkumar’s complaint about his palanquin, which strikes 
one as pathetic in the midst of such fierce storms was also well 
founded. In a letter of Hastings’ of 2th March, he quietly 
admitted that he had the palanquin “ so I am told,” he writes, 
‘for I have never seen it.” He adds that he was ashamed to reply 
to so futile an accusatiou, but why he did not give up the palanquin 
he does not explain. 

Another thing which must strike every one who reads the 
letter is that it is impossible to make a hero or a martyr out of 
Nandkumar, It was no zeal for the public good which brought 
him forward as the denouncer of bribes, As long as his own 
interest was served he had no objection to act the part of a bribe- 
broker. He kept silence for more thau two years and when he 
at last appeared as a “ delator” it was fear for his own safety 
anda desire for revenge which prompted him. He was aot in- 
sensible to the danger, and a part of his letter reads likea 
soliloquy, as if the unhappy man was trying to give himself 
courage and to convince himself that the bold course was the 
safest. “I esteem my honour dearer than my life” he cries, “ aud 
Tam not insensible to the injury my character may suffer from 
the discoveries Iam about to make, but greater dungers attend 
my silence and I am left without a choice!’ It is impossible 
to doubt that his description of his interview with Hastings 's 
in the main, true. Graham was admittedly one of Nandkumars 
enemies and was, I presume, one of the three members of the 
Board who objected in 1772 to Gur Das’-appointment. Whew 
Hastings was examined as a witness on Nandkumar’s trial, he was 
asked if he had not said that he would be revenged on him a 
would ruin him. In reply he denied the having used_ such 
language and had the hardihood to add: “ I am clear I did uct 
mention those words because it is not in my disposition "; possibly 
he meant that it was notin his disposition to utter such sevtuments 
and in this seuse his auswer might be true, but if he meant that 
it was not in his uature to entertain them, he either told a lie of 
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nnderstood his character even less than Clive did. Hastings’ im- 
lacability was one of his most notorious characteristics and is 
fully admitted by Lord Macaulay. . 

By far the most important point, however, in Nandkumar’s letter, 
's the mention of Mohun Persad, This was the man who afterwards 
prosecuted Nandkumar and got him hanged ; and here, as Sir 
Gilbert Elliot pointed out in his speech, we have Nandkumar de- 
nouncing him as his enemy and as tm concert with Hastings near- 
; iy two months before the charge was brought. Hastings never, 
j believe, denied Nandkumar’s assertions about his intimacy 
with Mohun Persad, and surely nothing would have been easier 
to disprove had it been false. All Caleutta must have known 
ll whether or not Mohun Persad visited the Governor-General and 
received pan from him, &c. 
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My Nandkumar’s next procedure after producing this letter was 
oly io apply for leave to appear before the council to prove his 
in charges. This he did two days later by the following letter. 
| “Thad the honour to lay -before you in a letter of the 1}th 
the instant * an abstracted but true account of the conduct ‘of the 
of Hon'ble Governor in the course of his administration. What is 
cht there written I mean not in the least to alter. Far from it; I 
see have the strongest written vouchers to produce in support of 
the, what I have advanced and I wish and intreat for my honour’s 
n he ske that you will suffer me to appear before you to establish the 
ufety fats by additional incontestible evidence.” 

* i- “I have never had any object in view but the prosperity of the 
he 8 Company, and when I informed the former Governors, at their 
andl lime of enjoying the dignity, of the business and state of the coun- 
» the iy, [always told them that by an immediate attention to private 
“and enolument the Company and the country would greatly suffer, 
- from that the welfare of the country and the increase of the revenues 


trend Hm "ete the primary ebject which they should continually keep in 
sible Ma "* Mr. Hastings till he had informed himself from me of the 
os is Ma “airs of this country, remained exceedingly well-pleased with me. 
imat’s My "ven he had acquired this knowledge from me, he no longer 
f the mm ™Sulted me, instead of my patron he became my enemy and 
Wheu fmm “ed as such. Inattentive to the welfare of the country and 
ne was “@ enrichment of the State, he made his own profit the rule of 
m aud lis conduct, You Hon’ble Sir and Sirs will take and consider 
} sucht this and my former address, and will act in whatever manner 


wt may judge most conducive to the interest and prosperity of 


State and country,” 
ee 


ate llth was a Saturday, so-that on the first council day after he had 
umar's case was taken up again laid his charges. 
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Colonel Monson moved that Nandkumar shuuld be called befor, 
the Board to bring the proofs of the charges against the Governor 
mentioned in his letter of the 8th instant. 

On this the Governor-General interposed saying, that before 
the question was put, he declared that he would not suffer Nand. 
kumar to appear before the Beard as his accuser. 

He went on to say that Monson and Francis were his enemies 
and had found instruments for their purpose in Mr. Fowke, Nand. 
kumar, Rup Narain Chaudhari and the Rani of Burdwan. 

Then after animadverting on Mr. Francis’ conduct ip 
receiving the letter, he stated that he had been long aware that 
Nandkumar intended to make this attack on him. “ Happily, 
Nandkumar, among whose talents for intrigue that of secrecy 
is not the first, has been ever too ready to make the first publica- 
tion of his own intentions. I was shown a paper containing 
many accusations against me, which I was told was carried 
by Nandkumar to Colonel Monson, and that he himself was 
employed for some hours in private with Colonel Monson ex- 
plaining the nature of this charge. . . . . + The Chief 
of the Administration, your superior, gentlemen, appointed 
by the Legislature itself, shall I sit at this Board to be 
arraigned in the presence of a wretch whom you all know to be 
one of the basest of mankind, I believe I need not mention his 
name, it is Nandkumar. Shall I sit to hear witnesses collected from 
the dregs of the people, give evidence at his dictation against my 
character and conduct? I will not. You may, if you please, form 
yourselves into a committee for the investigation of these matters 
in any manner which you think proper, but I still repeat that | 
will not meet Nandkumar at the Board nor suffer Nandkumar to 
be examined at the Board.” On this Colonel Monson asked 
Hastings for his authority for the statement that he had held 
communication with Nandkumar. This Hastings declined to give 
on the plea that he would not expose anyone to Monson reseut- 
ment. ‘hereon Monson denied that he had held any such 
communication. 3 

Francis seconded Monson’s proposal that Nandkumar should be 
called before the Board, but Barwell, who of course supported Hast- 
ings, moved that Nandkumar should be referred to the a 
Court. Monson very properly remarked that Nundkumar shou 
be called to show the Board the nature of the evidence he had to 
produce, and said that if these proofs appeared sufficient, tans 
could hereafter be tried in the Supreme Court. I more particu an 
wish ” he added “ that, the Board shall receive Nandkumar as it . 
give the Governor-General an opportunity of confuting the rp 
brought against him,” After this Hastings declared the counc 
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solved; the majority however called in Nandkumar and examined 
jim. He said, ‘I am not a man officially tomake complaints, but 
when I perceived my character which is dear to me as life, threatened 
by the Governor receiving into his presence Jagat Chand and 
r Mohan Persad* who are persons of low repute, and denying me 
admittance, I thought it incumbent on me to write what I have,” 
i Mani Begum’s letter was put in, and D’Oyley and Auriol said 
4. the seal was hers. Nandkumar said he had shown Kantu Babu 
4 the letter, and so it was resolved to call him. 

Kantu Babu returned an insolent reply in Bengali declining 
to appear on the ground that the council was incomplete and 





. that the Governor-General had forbidden him to attend. He did 
ey appear afterwards (on the 20th March I think) and Clavering then 
™ proposed to put him in the stocks for contempt. Hastings 
- with a tenderness for native feeling which he did not show 
iad afterwards in Nandkumar's case, protested and urged Kantu Babu’s 
was rank, Clavering retorted that he did not know much of Kantu 
am Babu’s rank, and that he had. always understood, that the man 
hief had first been Mr. Sykes’ banyan and then the Governor's, 
ated Qu a subsequent occasion Colonel Manson gave the following 
be history of him: “I have understood that when the Governor- 
» be General first came into this country, Kantu Babu served him for 
his asalary of 15 or 20 rupees a month, that he rose in esteem and 
From consideration with the people as the.Governor-General rose in his 
my rauk in the Company’s service, that Kantu Baboo afterwards 
form served Mr. Sykes as banyan when resident at the Darbar, in 
ters which office he attained considerable riches; when the Go- 
nat | vernor-General returned to this country he received this man 
r to again into has employ, and has since intrusted him, it is said, with 
asked the most secret springs of Government and now allows him to 
held preside, though he declares him inefficient ina court which gives 
give the greatest consequence and has the greatest influence over the 
sent: minds of the people” (8th May 1775). The last sentence of the 
such above refers to Kantu Babu’s presiding over a court in Cal- 


cutta for the trial of questions of caste. It seems that this 
ld be post had from the time of Vansittart been filled by the 






Hast: banyan of the Governor for the time being. Kantu Babu was 
preme probably very unfit for such an office, for he was not evena 
should Brahman, He was a Tili or oil-seller, so that he was of 
pad t0 the same caste as Daya Ram the founder of the Dighapatia 





lmily and an old servant of the Nattore Rajahs. Possibly they 
"ere related to one another, and if so, Kantu Babu may have 
id family reasons for being~hostila’ to Nandkumar, for we find 
‘stings writing in July 1759, that Nandkumar was trying to 


es 
















* Still harping we see on Mohan Pershad. 
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injure Daya Ram, Both Nandkumar and Kantu belonged to the 
district of Murshedabad. 

The next step which the councillors took seems to have been 
hasty and ill-advised. Instead of quietly going on with the 
inquiry and examining the witnesses and documents which 
Nandkumar professed himself ready to produce, they at once 
came to the conclusion that Hastings was guilty and resolyed 
that he should be called upon to pay three and a half lacs into 
the Treasury. They sent their secretary to him with a copy 
of their resolution, but as might have been expected, Hastings 
refused to receive the paper as a resolution of the Board and 
returned no answer to it, Here the matter seems to have 
dropped, so that Nuodkumar was injured both by his friends 
and his foes. The former were too impetuous to allow him to 
prove his charges and the latter put him to death. It is much 
to be regretted that the councillors allowed themselves to be 
carried away by their passions, and that their natural irritation at 
Hastings’ contumacy should have hurried them into precipitate 
action. They ought certainly to have examined the witnesses 
and so have put some evidence on record. The result of their not 
having done so is, that it is still open to Hastings’ apologists to say 
that he never was found guilty. They should remember, however, 
that this negative result was only attained by the refusal of 
Hastings to submit his conduct to an investigation. It may besaid 
that he was right to object to be tried by his subordinates and by 
men who were notoriously hostile to him. But granting this, one 
would have thought that he would at least have explained the 
matter to the Court of Directors, or to Lord North’s government, 
They, at all events, were his masters, and were entitled to 
have bis defence. But he never, as far as 1 know, defended 
himself even to them. His plea for reticence was peculiar. He 
said that he understood he was going to be prosecuted for 
the taking of the presents in the Supreme Court, and that 
therefore he would reserve his defence till he was put on bis trial. 
The law officers of the Company, however, who seem to have 
been consulted on the matter, gave it as their opinion thats 
prosecution would not lie, so the result was that Hastings never 
gave any explanation, : 

The resolution above referred to was the last, and, as. it were, 
expiring effort of the assailants of Hastings. It was now time for 
the other side to open their batteries and this they immediately did 
with great vigour and success. 

Nandkumar’s charges were made on the 11th and 13th March ; 
next month two charges of conspiracy had been preferred agaipst 
bim, and by the first week of May he was/in a felons pris. 
Sir Gilbert Elliot then was within bounds when, after describing 
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Nandkumar’s charges and the proceedings in council, he said 
« Observe, Sir, what follows, in this very instance, in this crisis of 
afiairs: the next thing we see is Nandkumar assailed at once by 
no less than three prosecutions in the Supreme Court.” 

Macaulay, in his love for rapid and picturesque narrative, sup- 
resses all mention of the charges of conspiracy, and speaks of 
Calcutta as being astounded by the news of Nandkumar’s arrest 







} 
1 
) must have been pretty well prepared for such an event when they 
y 






In fact, Calcutta was probably very little astonished. The citizens. 
caw two charges of conspiracy hanging over Nandkumar’s head, 
“ and the first men in the settlement, Hastings, Barwell and 
d George Vansittart, standing forth as his accusers, 1 am afraid 
e too that Macaulay credits the Ditchers of those days with too 
1s much sensibility when he speaks of their compassionating 
to Nandkumar’s fate.’ None of their recorded acts or sayings show 
ch a trace of such feelings, and I fear that they were, almost to a 
be man, incensed against one who, as Burke said, had been guilty of 
at the sin against the Holy Ghost, viz. the great irremissible sin 
ate in India, of discovery of _peculation. _ __ 
ses This is not the only place in his essay in which Macaulay seems 
not tome to have misused his power of manipulating light and shade. 
say He tells us that after Nandkumar had preferred his charges, his 
ver, triumph seemed to be complete, and that he held a daily levee 
of to which his countrymen resorted in crowds, and to which on one 
said occasion the majority of the Council. condescended to repair. I 
| by kuow nothing about the levee and doubt if Nandkumar did any- 
one thing more than receive people who came to see him, but as regards 
the the visit of the Councillors, I think there is a misrepresenta- 
ent. tion, It is quite true that they went to see Nandkumar but 
i to they did not go in state, and their visit was paid to a fallen 
nded man. It was on 21st April that they saw him, and by that time 
He the charge of conspiracy had been preferred against him. In- 
i for deed, it was the fact of their visiting an accused man which 
that wasmade the ground of charge against them, as implying a 
trial. ‘ort of contempt of court, and they defended themselves by 
have ‘ying that the charge had only just been brought and that he was 
hat @ wot then under arrest for forgery. In this matter Impey’s Me- 
never horials are more correct than Macaulay’s essay (p. 79). 





The charge of conspiracy was preferred, I think, on the 20th 
April, the nineteenth was the date on which the offence was said to 
lave been committed. The charge was the conspiring together 
induce one Commoluddin to sign a paper charging Hastings 
ud Barwell with receiving bribes. The indictment is a choice 
yecimen of legal verbosity, -and--covers eight pages of foolscap. 
lisets forth that Joseph Fowke, Maharajah Nandkumar Babha- 
tw, and Ray Radha Charan (Nandkumar’s son-in-law) being 
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persons of evil name and fame and dishonest reputation, ana 
wickedly devising and intending Warren Hastings, Esquire 
Governor-General, not only of his good name, credit and reputa. 
tion, to deprive and to bring him into the ill-opinion, hatreg 
and contempt of all his Majesty’s subjects in the said Pro. 
vince of Bengal and of the native inhabitants thereof, and by 
that means, as much as in them lay, to disturb the good 
Government of the said country, and the management of the 
commercial concerns of the Honorable East India Company, these 
which are so eminently entrusted to the said Warren Hastings, but 
also to bring upon the said Warren Hastings the ill-opinion and 
hatred of the King himself and of the two houses of the Parlia. 
ments of Great Britain and of the Proprietors and Directors of the 
said East India Company, did on the nineteenth day of April in the 
fifteenth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord George the Third 
&c, &c., at Calcutta aforesaid, in Bengal aforesaid, conspire, combine, 
and agree among themselves falsely to charge and accuse the said 
Warren Hastings of divers enormous and scandalous offences, &e, 

Ray Radha Charan mentioned in the above indictment was 
the vakil of the Nawab of Bengal, and when accused he set 
up the claim of being an ambassador. In order to bring 
him under the power of the Supreme Court, it was thought 
necessary to prove that his master was in no respect a Prince. 
For this purpose Mr, Hastings made an affidavit that he and bis 
council in 1772 had appointed Mani Begum and all her subor- 
dinates (Mill.) These things show the active part which Hastings 
took in one of the prosecutions against Nandkumar, It is 
amusing to find that Hastings, some three years later, shifted 
his ground and was a zealous upholder of the dignity of the Nawab. 
As Mill remarks, when all the facts (about Roy Radha Charan’ 
claim and Hastings’ affidavit thereon, &.,) are known, the vehe- 
ment zeal which Mr, Hastings, because it now suited his purpose, 
displayed for the fictitious authority of the Nawab, has a name 
which every reader will supply. 

The charge brought by Barwell was similar to that preferred by 
Hastings, and both, I think, will be found recorded in Howell’ 
State Trials. In Barwell’s case the accused were acquitted, 
and in the other, Fowke and Nandkumar were found guilty. 
This was on 15th July 1775 when Nandkumar had already 
been condemmed to death for forgery, so that the verdict was o 
little consequence as against him. What was done to Fowke 
I do not.know. This Fowke was a sort of dependent of General 
Clavering, but he must have been a man of merit, for Dr. J ohnson 
corresponded with him and spoke of him as his dear friend. 
His son Francis Fowke who was also involved in, Commaluddins 
accusations was afterwards appointed Resident at Benares, but 
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Fastings cancelled the appointment and appointed in his stead 
Mr. Graham * and a Mr. O. V. Barwell. The Court of Directors 





| 
ore very indignant, but apparently Hastings successfully defied 
: ‘Silas (Sea Mill, vol IV, p. 19). 
The pivot on which the two charges of conspiracy turned was 
P the petition or affidavit of Commaluddeen, It is therefore worth 
Y while to find out who this man was. He was, it seems, the 
a ostensible holder of a salt-farm at Hidjeli, the real farmer being 
e Hastings’ banyan Kantu Babu. Commaluddeen defaulted in 
. the payment of his revenue, and on 25th July was put into prison 
(s by the Committee (of Revenue?) He was released by the 
) Supreme Court on a writ of Habeas Corpus. 
a This man, whom Hastings himself spoke of as being an indi- 
he gent man, was principal witness both in the conspiracy and in 
rd the forgery cases against Nandkumar. Well then might General 
a Clavering write,—‘ When the Court of Directors shall see how 
“id much time has been employed in settling the accounts of Commul- 
to. nddeen, and when they learn that this man has been the principal 
yas evidence at two remarkable trials, the principal facts of which 
set happened at eleven. years distance; and when they are informed 
ing who the persons were who concerned themselves in carrying on 
ght these prosecutions, and the purposes for which they were made to 
Ae answer, they will account for the great earnestness and zeal that 
his has been shown for the safety of this man at the expense of the 
bor- Company’s revenue’ (Minute of 22nd August 1775). Hastings 
ings retorted that Commuluddeen had been persecuted on account 
eis of his evidence, but he never attempted to deny the existence of 
fted the arrears, 
wab. Elsewhere, when on 8th May there was a dispute in Council 
yan's about Nandkumar’s treatment in jail, Clavering said that he had 
ehe- been informed that Kantu Babu was the secret mover of the 
pose, vhole conspiracy against Nandkumar jointly with Mr. Graham’s 
ame Moonshi and that infamous creature Commul-ud-deen Khan, “I 
may venture to call him infamous,” he adds, “ because his veracity 
1 by bas been disproved by three positive witnesses,” 
vell’s The charge of forgery was preferred against Nandkumar by 
ited, Mohan Persad early in May, and on the 6th idem he was com- 
ailty. nitted to jail. His trial took place in the following month, but 
-eady the details of it and of the execution are too interesting and im- 
as of portant to be dealt with at the close of a long article. I must 
owke therefore, reserve my description of them for some future occasion. 
neral H. BEVERIDGE. 
\n son 
jend. 
jdin’s 


* Nandkumar’s enemy ? 


Art. VL—THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS 
Part IT. 


6 a effort of the thinker is to frame for himself the mos} 
distinct and consistent conception of the totality of thinos 
attainable in his day and generation. ‘The earliest philosophers 
in this endeavour had to work upon the pre-existent theological 
and cosmological imagery. Their aim has been to simplify “and 
to methodise the current beliefs as to man and nature and the 
supernatural, by discovering some principle of unity in or beneath 
the phenomenal as thus already pictured. A reflective procedure 
is to supersede the blind acceptance of faiths of spontaneous 
rowth, of social and sentimental, rather than of individual and 
intellectual, construction. This procedure is necessitated by the 
incoherency and inconsistency of the pre-existent conceptions, and 
manifests itself among all nations that have reached a certain 
stage of progress. ‘This stage may be, and in India has been, 
a very low and barbarous one, a fact made out in the former part 
of this article. 

The earliest Indian thinkers had to work upon the rudest of 
material. In India the accepted faith pictured the world as a 
multitude of souls passing from body to body, into ever new 
spheres of experience, these spheres presided over by deities that 
originally represented the forces of nature, and subsequently were 
regarded as so many personal manifestations of one impersonal 
force. Philosophy has either to set aside the earlier order of 
ideas as superannuated, or to purify and systematise it. In the 
stage of society in which the theosophy of the Upanishads was 
framed, the old order of ideas had, as in all ages, to be taken up 
and fitted into the new construction. “The Upanishads have 
to deal with three earlier conceptions and to build these up 
into one compact and symmetrical edifice. These conceptions are 
the plurality of transmigrating personalities with their several 
spheres of fruition of deserts, the plurality of supernatural per- 
sonalities presiding over those spheres, and the one impersonal force 
beyond or beneath the natural and supernatural orders. These 
three ideas were united into one total conception by pronouncing 
the transmigrating sentiencies with their surroundings sphere 
above sphere, and the presiding divine personalities, to be partial 
and imperfect manifestations of the one impersonal power. ‘The 
thinker has in every age to conciliate contradictories. ‘The plurality 
the finitude and imperfection of the transmigrating personalities, 
of the divinities, and of their environments, have to be reconciled 
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with the unity and impersonality, with the infinity and perfection 
of the underlying reality. This is accomplished y pronouncing 
that which underlies all manifestation to be an ultimate spiritual 
reality, associated by an unreal uureality, a fictitious illusion, The 
ultimate spiritual reality transcends all positive conception, can, 
strictly speaking, be spoken of only under negative predicates. 
Yet, being spiritual, the Indian theosophists held that it should be 
spoken of as the existent, the intelligence, the beatitude. Its 
existence, intelligence, beatitude, are undifferenced. And the 
fctitious illusion which has overspread it from all eternity, as the 
material of transmigratory experiences, is made up of pleasure, 
paid, indifference. Pleasure, pain, and indifference, are, the three 
primordia rerum of the Indian cosmologists. Sattva, rajas, 
tamas, are identified severally with sukha, duhkha, moha. As 
associated with unreal adjuncts that ultimate spiritual reality, the 
absolute idea, passes, but in semblance only, into innumerable 
sentiencies, and into their several objective environments, The 
eatliest Indian philosophy is a-form of absolute idealism in -which 
theism and atheism coalesce into pantheism. 

With the imagery in which this system is exhibited in the 
Upanishads, at times grotesque, at times sublime, the reader is 
familiar. Carrying in mind the three momenta of the Indian 
speculative procedure, the search for the principle of unity, 
the necessity of accounting for plurality and imperfection in the 
order of metempsychosis, and the necessity of assimilating 
did ideas into the new system, he will be able to assign to Indian 
metaphysics their right position in the history of philosophy. 
The assimilation or compromise was effected, as has been seen, by 
representing the worship of the deities with the Vedic ritual as a 
preliminary purification of the intellect to prepare it for the 
reception of the higher truths of Brahmanic metaphysics. Ritual 
and worship are incumbent on the multitude whose intellects are 
uot yet purified, not on the qualified aspirant to liberation from 
netempsychosis. They are precursory to the rise of the 
intellectual intuition, The intellectual intuition once arisen, 
hey are superfluous, They belong to the werld of fictions 
ud semblances)s The Brahman is said in a Vedic text 
be born under three debts, his debt of sacred studentship to the 
Lishis, his debt of sacrifice to the deities, his debt of progeny to 
We Pitris or forefathers, jayamano vai brahmanas tribrir riavan 
Yyate brahmacharyena rishibhyo, yajnena devebhyah, prajayd, 
Piribhyah, These debts as Sankaracharya and Anandagiri tell us 
W their prolegomena to the Aitareya~Upanishad, belong like all 
ther works to the illusory order of things, the world of transmigra- 
“YY experience. As such they are part of the preliminary purifica- 
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tion. On the already purified aspirant to liberation they are 
longer incumbent. He must renounce all things, to seek the 
fontal spiriwual reality. His business is with the intellectual 
‘ntuition. Such then is the conciliation of karmavidya with 
brahmavidyd, of the old religion with the new philosophy, | 


As for the deities, a God, the maker, upholder, and retractator of 
the apparent world, is provided in the ultimate spiritual reality in 
its first connection with the inexplicable illusion. The fontal 
idea as illusorily identified with all tenuous involucra of all trans. 
migrating souls, as passing into in all the as-yet imperceptible 
rudiments of things, is Hiranyagarbha; as running like a thread 
through all sentiencies, from a tuft of grass upwards, it is the thread: 
soul, the Siitratman. The ultimate spiritual reality as illusorily 
;dentified with all visible and tangible organisms, as passing into 
the ‘ quintuplicated’ elements, the visible and tangible rudiments of 
things, is Vaisvana, Virata, Purusha. These divine emanations are 
all alike per se unreal, real only as illusively identified with the 
real Self. The other deities of the Indian votary have their places 
assigned to them in the various spheres of transmigratory experience, 
Place too is found for all the other extra-human beings of the 
popular culture, for the semi-divine snakes, the demons, and the 
rest. 
‘he Upanishads rise into sublimity only where they strive to 
speak the unspeakable, to define the undefinable. The inexpressible, 
the undefinable, of the Upanishads, is not God, but Self, the idea 
that transcends and underlies all manifestations in the dual order of 
subject and object. The God of the Upanishads is but the highest 
of manifestations in the world of unreality. ‘This it is important 
that the reader should fully understand, for the. doctrine of the 
Upanishads has been in this respect too often misrepresented, 
Their system is a system of spiritual absolutism only apparently 
theistic. It is the purpose of this part of the article to exhibit ove 
or two of the Upanishads, translated in accordance with the views 
under which their ‘doctrines have been presented to the reader, and 
with an occasional line of explanation interposed. In this interpre 
tation the Indian expositors, the schoolinen, Sankaracharya au 
Anandagiri will be the guides. The Mundaka.may be first presevt 
ed. It is an Upanishad of the Atharva-veda, 


“J Om. Brahma of the gods the first was manifested, the maker 
of the worlds, the upholder of the universe. He proclaimed the 
science of Self, on which all science reposes, to his eldest 0B, 


Atharvan. 
_ “That knowledge of Self which Brahmé proclaimed to Atbarvaa 


Atharvan delivered of old to Angis, he to Satyavaha the 
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Bharadvaja. The Bharadvaja delivered that traditionary 


science to Angiras. 


« Saunaka the householder drew nigh with reverence to Angiras 
and asked: ‘ Holy Sir, by knowing what shall all this universe 
be known. To him -Angiras said: ‘Two sciences are to be 
which they that know the Veda proclaim, a superior and an 


inferior. 


“Of these the inferior is the Rig-veda, the Sama-veda, the Athar- 
ya-veda, the phonetics, ritual, grammar, etymology, metrics, 
astronomy. The superior is that by which that undecaying prin- 


ciple is attained. 


«That which none can see, none can handle, without kindred, with- 
out colour, which has neither eyes nor ears, neither hand nor 
feet, imperishable, infinitely diversified, everywhere present, 
wholly inperceptible,—that is the immutable which sages be- 


hold as the source of all. 


“Asa * spider extends and retracts his threads, as plants grow 
up upon the earth, as the hairs of the head and body spring 
from the living man, so here arises. from the imperishable the 


world, 


“With rigorous contemplation the Self begins to swell. From 
that expanding Self proceeds the pabulum, from that pabulwm 
the vital air, the thinking organ, the elements, the spheres, and 
in actions their long-lasting fruit. ” 

Thus far this Upanishad has exemplified the lines of traditionary 
and mythological teachers from whom, in the spirit ef compromise 
with antecedent ideas, the knowledge of the ultimate spiritual 
reality is derived ; the quest of the real, of a principle of 
wity in the midst of the infinity of phcenomena; and the 
relation of karmavidydé to brahmavidyd. The pabulum is the 
illusory experience to be allotted to transmigrating spirits in the 
everal embodiments through which they are to pass. The 


———— 





"A curious misapprehension on 
the part of Hume, or rather it may 
upposed of Hume's informant, is 
wticeable in this connexion. It 
weurs in the Dialogues concerning 
utural religion (Green and Grose’s 
dition of Hume's Works, vol. II, 
425): “The Brahmins assert that 
te world arose from an infinite 
Mider, who spun this whol ecomplica- 
. mass from his bowels, and anni- 
‘ates afterwards the whole .or any 
tof it, by absorbing it again-and 
‘ulving it into. his own . essence, 

8 aspecies of cosmogony, which 


appears to us ridiculous; because a 
spider is a little contemptible animal 
whose operations we are never likely 
to take for a model of the whole 
universe. But still here is a new 
species of analogy even in our globe. 
And were there a planet wholly in- 
habited by spiders, this inference would 
thes appear as natural and irrefragable 
as that which in one planet ascribes 
the origin of all things to design and 
intelligence. Why an orderly system 


‘may not be spun from the belly as weil 


as from the brain, it will be difficult 
to give a satisfactory reason.” 


M l 
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vital air is according to Sankar&charya, “ Hiranyagarbha, the 
anima mundi, the germinating seed of the aggregate all 
things that arise out of the cosmical illusion and its resultant 
desires and actions, who presides over all the worlds with the 
cognitive and active powers of the ultimate spiritual reality” 
Illusion is often spoken of as the power of the universal soy] 
devétmasdktr, The state of things here described is the end of a 
period of retractation, when the unmanifested is again about to 
pass into manifestation, in order that transmigrating spirits may 
again have fruition of their good and evil deserts. The rigorous 
contemplation (tapas) of theanima mundz is a contemplation of 
the spheres of fruition about to be projected. The world has had 
no beginning, but has passed from all eternity through successive 
stages of evolution, sustentation, and dissolution. The state of 
things here described is thus of necessity an intermediate period 
of dissolution about to give place to an evolution of the unreal 
world of transmigratory experience. To return to the text— 

“ He that knows all, that knows everything, whose self-coercion 
is a contemplation, from him emanates the Brahman, Hiranya- 
garbha, and name and colour, and food.” 

He that knows all, that knows everything, is the illusorily 
limited real Self, that is God, the first emanation from whom is 
Hiranyagarbha or the Thread-soul. “ Hiranyagarbha,” says Ananda- 
giri (on the Katha Upainshad II, 4, 1) “ emanating from the trans- 
cendent Self is one with the transcendant Self, in the same way 
as an earring made of gold is itself gold.” Sankaracharya (on the 
Katha Upanishad II, 6, 1) describes Hiranyagarbha as “ the swell- 
ing seed of the world-tree, identical with the two powers of the 
ultimate spiritual reality, the impersonal self, with its cognitive 
power and with its active power.” The unmanifested, the 
ultimate spiritual reality, is said to pass into plurality by 
differentiating into name and colour. It is by names and colour 
as illusory adjuncts, says Sankaracharya (on Taittiriya 2, 6) 
that the real, the universal soul becomes so many objects for 
the everyday experience of all sentiencies, passing into subjects 
and objects, and cognitions and verbal expressions. The reader 
has met with the phrase “ differentiation into name and colour 
in the citation from the sixth Prapathaka of the Chhandogys 
Upanishad towards the beginning of the former portion of this 
Article.—To proceed— 

“ (I. 2) This is the truth: The rites which the sages beheld 2 
the mantras, were widely ‘current in the Tretayuga. Perform 
them regularly, you who desire recompences. This 1s you! 
path to the sphere of recompences. 

When the flame is flickering, and the fire is kindled aright 
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he should throw the offerings between the two portions of 
melted butter. The oblation should be made with faith. 

«]fa man’s fiery sacrifice be unattended with the new-moon 
offering, or with the full-moon rites, or the Chaturmasya, or 
the autumnal ceremonies, and unfrequented with guests, or 
if it be omitted, or if it be unaccompanied with the oblation 
to all the deities, he loses the seven higher spheres of fruition. 
Kali, Karali, Manojava, Sulohita, Suphiimravarna, Spulingini, 
and Visvaripi—the black, the terrific, the thought swift, the 
red, the purple, the sciatillating, the omniform goddess— 
seven are the wavy tongues of fire. He that performs his 
rites when these are blazing, and offers the sacrifices in their 
seasons,—him these tongues of fire, the solar rays, lead to 
the abode of the one lord of all the gods.” 

«The resplendent sacrifices conduct that sacrificer through the 
solar rays, crying Come hither, come hither, greeting him 
with kindly- speech, doing him honour saying,—This is your 
recompense, the sacrad sphere of Brahma. But frail are 
these boats, the sacrifices, in which is the ritual with its 
eighteen elements, and they that rejoice in it as the highest, 
are infatuated, and go again and again to decrepitude and 
death. 

“Abiding in the midst of the illusion, having a wisdom of 
their own, thinking themselves learned, stricken with miseries, 
they go round aud round, infatuated, like the blind led by 
the bliud.” 

In the first section of the first Mundaka, the two sciences, tlie 
superior and the inferior, were distinguished, and their contents 
marked off. The apardé vidyé, or inferior science, is the karma- 
vidyd, or knowledge of Vedic ritual. The pard vidya or superior 
science, is the brahmavidyd, or knowledge of the impersonal self. 
In this second section it is shown that the karmavidydé has to do 
with the transmigratory order of things. Sacrifices duly offered 
raise the votary to higher spheres of fruition, but all these spheres 
of trausmigratory experience are at the best unsatisfying. In 
none is the pleasure worth its attendant pain. The brahmavidyd 
has to do with the ultimate spiritual] reality, It promises retrac- 
tation into undifferenced spiritual existence, “ a clear escape from 
tyrannising lust, and full immunity from penal woe.” Samsdra- 
vishayakarmavidyd, mokshavishayabrahmavidyd. The eighteen 
elements of the Vedic ritual are the sixteen priests, the sacrificer 
aud his wife. The second Mundaka opens thus: 

“Surveying the spheres-earned-by rites the seeker of brahman 
should attain to absence of all desire. he uncreate is not 
reached by works. ‘To learn that he should, with fuel in his 
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hands, approach a spiritual guide, learned in the Vedas, intent 
upon the spiritual reality.” 

‘To him should that spiritual guide, when he approached with 
reverence, with quiescent faculties, with senses checked, pro- 
claim truly that science of Self, by which he shall know the 
undecaying soul, the one reality.” 


The seeker after the spiritual reality should, says Sankaracharya, 
turn his back upon the spheres of fruition, of the merit and 
demerit which arise from the desires and imperfections of the 
illusory order, for they reproduce themselves like seed and plant, 
are fraught with countless miseries, and are as unsubstantial and 
unsatisfying as the plantain stem, and perish at every moment, 
like an optical illusion, like the waters of a mirage, like airy cities, 
like the visions of adream, like the bubbles and foam on the 
surface of a stream. 

“TI. (2. Thisis the truth: As from the blazing fire proceed 
in thousands its kindred sparks, so from that imperishable 
principle proceed fair youth, the divers creatures, and into 
it return.” 

“That infinite spirit is self-luminous, external and internal, 
without origin, without vital breath or thinking faculty, 
pure, absolute, beyond the ultimate.” 


The cosmical illusion, the source of name and colour, the 
undeveloped, avydkrita, is the ultimate here spoken of. It is 
ultimate as lying beyond all modifications of itself. The ultimate 
spiritual reality uninvested with any illusory adjunct stands 
beyond this ultimate. Its essence, like the essence of the 
soniferous element that fills all space (@kdsa), is unbounded 
by any limitation. It can be spoken of only under negative 
predicates. Such is Sankaracharya’s explanation. The illusory 
adjuncts of the supreme reality, the transcendent Self, are the 
causal, the imperceptible, and the perceptible, bodies spoken of in 
the former part of this Article, as illusorily investing, severally— 
(1) the Deity, and all sentiencies in their state of dreamless 
sleep; (2) the Thread-soul, Hiranyagarbha, and all sentiencies 
in the dreaming state ; and (8) Vaisvanara, the soul of all visible 
and tangible organisms, and all sentiencies in the waking state. 
To proceed with our text. | 

“From that emanate the vital breath, the thinking orgav, 

and all the organs, ether, air, light, water, and earth the 
all-supporting.” 

“Fire is his (Vais'vanara’s) head, the sun and moon his eyes, 
the regions his ears, the revealed Vedas his voice, the 
atmosphere his vital breath, the whole world his thinking 
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organ, from his feet is the earth, for this is the soul through- 
out all sentiencies.” 

This deity, to quote Sankarachirya’s exposition, is Vishnu, 
infinite, the first of embodied spirits, illusively clothed upon with 
the three worlds as_ his body, the soul internal to all sentient 
things. The whole world is his heart, or sensory, for the whole 
world is as it were a modification of the internal sensory, being 
dissolved into that sensory at the time of dreamless sleep, and 
rising out of it again at the time of waking, as sparks arise 
from fire. He is the soul internal to all, for in all sentiencies 
it is he that sees, he that hears, he that thinks, he that knows. 
He is the soul of all the organs, And it is from him that 
through the ‘ five fires,’ all transmigrating spirits proceed. Thus: 

“From him is fire, of this the sun is the fuel, From the 
moon (made of the celestial fire)’ proceeds the cloud-god, 
Parjanya ; from the cloud-god the plants upon the earth ; 
from these the prolific principle. Thus from that spirit 
many creatures emanate.” 

“From that divine spirit proceed the Rik, the Saman, the 
Yajush, the initiations, the sacrifices, the offerings at the 
sacrificial post, the presents to the priests, the year (or calen- 
dar), the sacrifices, the spheres of fruition in which the moon 
purifies the votaries, in which the sun.(?)” 

“From that divine spirit the gods in their plurality proceed, 
the Sddhyas, men, beasts, birds, the ascending and descending 
vital airs, rice and barley, self-mortification, faith, truthful- 
ness, continence, and the observances.” 

Here we have in a more explicit form the same picture as 
presented in the Purushasiikta translated and explained in the 
Article on Ancient Indian Metaphysics,* 

It is thus that— : 
All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul. 

To proceed with the text of the Mundaka: 

“From that the seven breaths proceed, from that the seven flames, 
the seven fuels, the seven oblations, the seven places in which 
the seven vital airs move, residing in the cavity of the heart, 

and appointed to be seven in every creature.” 

3 the seven breaths are the seven senses, the five senses with 
eir seven inlets. The kinds of fuel are the seven objects of the 
“ven senses, The seven sacrifices are the seven kinds of sensation 
"Perception, The seven places are the seats of the sensations. 


“From that divine spirit-proceed.the seas and mountains, from 





* Calcutta Review, October 1, 1876. 
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that all the rivers flowin their many shapes, fro 
all plants, and the juice by which the soul within tre 
clothed upon by the elements. <y 

“That divine spirit only is this universe, works, knowledge 
That is the real Self, the supreme, immortal principle, i. 
that knows this spiritual reality seated within the cavity of 
the heart, he scatters off the ties of illusion, even in this life 
fair youth. . 

(II. 2.) ‘This ultimate spiritual reality is luminous, present 
seated in the heart, the infinite goal. In this the world js 
centred, all that moves, and breathes, and stirs. This you 
know as existent and non-existent, the end of all aspiration 
above all knowledge of all creatures, all-perfect. 

“ Ag brilliant, lesser than the least, on which the worlds are 
founded, and they that dwell therein. This same imperish- 
able principle is the spiritual real, it is breath, it is thought 
and speech. That alone is true, that is immortal. That is 
the mark. Hit it, fair youth, with thy mind, — 

“Taking as his bow, the great weapon of the Upanishads, let 
him fix upon it his arrow sharpened with devotion. Bending 
it with the thought meditating upon brahman, hit, fair youth, 
that mark, the undecaying principle. 

“The mystic syllable Om is the bow, the soul is the arrow, and 
the real Self the mark. Let it be hit attentiveiy. Let the 
soul like the arrow be united to its mark.” 

The ultimate spiritual reality, says Sankaracharya, is existent 
and non-existent ; existent, there being nothing finite, nothing per- 
ceptible, besides it; non-existent, there being nothing infivite, 
nothing imperceptible, besides it. In this reality all things centre, 
as the spokes centre in the axle of a wheel. ‘The bow is bent and 
aimed at its mark, when the common sensory and all the senses 
are withdrawn from their several objects. The soul is unified 
with the imperishable principle by putting out of sight all idea 
of the soul as being other than itself, as if it were the body, 
the vital breath, the sensory, or the like. 

“ Over this the sky, the earth, the welkin, are woven. The set- 
sory, and all the senses know this to be the one Self. For 
sake all other words. This is the bridge of immortality. 

“There, where the arteries are concentred, like the spokes in the 
axle of a wheel, this soul dwells within, manifesting itself 
many ways. OM: thus ponder on the Self. May it be well 
with you, that you may cross beyond the darkness, That 
which knows all, which knows every thing, the glory of which 
is in the world, that which is seated in the ether in the place 

of spiritual reality, one with the sensory, actuating the or- 
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ans and the organism, abiding in the body,—the wise fixing 
the heart, by knowledge see fully that which manifests itself 
as bliss, immortal. 

« Burst are his heart’s ties, broken are all his uncertainties, and 
exhausted are all his works, when he has seen that principle 
supreme and not supreme. In the golden, perfect sheath, is 
the unsullied, impartite, spiritual reality, that is luminous 
the light of lights, which they know that know the Self.” 

«To that the sun gives not light, nor the moon and the stars, 
not these lightnings illumine it, how then this fire? that as 
it shines all things shine after. By its light all this world 
shines forth. 

“ Absolute Self immortal is this which is before, absolute Self is 
this which is behind, absolute Self is this to the right and to 
the left, all that is outspread above and below. Self alone 
is this universe, the all-perfect,” 

Here is a sublime effort of speech to utter the unutterable, to 
express the reality) which defies: expression. The aspirant is 
exhorted to forsake all other words, to renounce the inferior 
science, Which has to do only with the Vedic ritual and its subsidia, 
This is the bridge of immortality. By it he is to cross the sea of 
transmigratory experiences, that he may attain to liberation. It is’ 
seated amidst the pericardiac arteries. There in the heart it is 
the witness of all the cognitions of the intellect, seeing, hearing, 
knowing, manifesting itself in all the variety of emotion. The 
aspirant is to travel beyond the darkness of illusion to the su- 
preme spiritual reality in its proper essence, the undifferenced Self. 
The place of spiritual reality, the abode of brahman, the brah- 
mapura, is a lotus-shaped lump of flesh in the heart. It seems 
to reside in the ether that occupies the cavity of the heart, For 
itis in semblance only, adds Sankaracharya, that the Self omni- 
present like the soniferous ether, can be said to come and go and 
toabide. The real Self there residing is manifested in the mo- 
difications of the sensorium, " It is beatitude as transcending all 
evil, all pain, all weariness. It is the light of lights, for it is only 
by its light that fire and other luminous bodies are luminous, 
tuough they give light toall things else. For the light of the real 
“lf, unenlightened by aught else, is light indeed. The sun that 
gives light to all can give no light to that spiritual reality, for it is 
by the light of that that the sun throws light on all things other 
than itself, and it shines not by itself. Absolute Self is all this 
orld, all-perfect. All cognition of all else than the Ego is sheer 
llusion, like the serpent. seen by the benighted traveller ina 
piece of rope. nae 


“T have, indeed,” exclaims Fichte, “dwelt in darkness 
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during the past days of my life. I have indeed heaped 
error upon error, and imagined myself wise! Now, {op 
the first time, do I wholly understand the doctrine which from 
thy lips, O wonderful spirit, seemed so strange to me, although my 
understanding had nothing to oppose to it; for now, for the first 
time, do I comprehend it in its whole compass, its deepest foun. 
dation, and through all its consequences. Man is not a product of 
the world of sense, and the end of his existence cannot be at- 
tained in it. His vocation transcends time and space, and every- 
thing that pertains to sense. What he is, and to what he js to 
train himself, that must he know ;—as his vocation is a lofty one 
he must be able to raise his thoughts above all the limitations of 
sense, He must accomplish it :—Where his being finds its home, 
there his thoughts too seek their dwelling-place; and the truly 
human mode of thought, that which alone is worthy of him, that 
in which his whole spiritual strength is manifested, is that where- 
by he raises himself above those limitations, whereby all that per- 
tains to sense vanishes into nothing,—into a mere reflection, in 
mortal eyes, of the one, self-existent, infinite. Thou art best 
known to the child-like, devoted, simple mind, To it thou art the 
searcher of hearts, who seest its inmost depths: the ever-pre- 
sent true witness of its thoughts, who knowest its truth, who 
knowest it though all the world know it not. The inquisitive un- 
derstanding which has heard of thee, but seen thee not, would 
teach us thy nature ; and, as thy image shows us a monstrous and 
incongruous shape, which the sagacious laugh at, and the wise and 
good abhor, I hide my face before thee, and lay my hands upon 
my lips. How thou art and seemest to thy own being, I shall 
never know, any more than I can assume thy nature. After 
thousands of spirit-lives, I shall comprehend thee as little as I do 
now in this earthly house. That which I conceive becomes finite 
through my very conception of it; and this can never, even by 
endless exaltations, rise into the infinite. In the idea of person 
there are imperfections, limitations:—how can I clothe thee with it 
without these? Now that my heart is closed against all earthly 
things, now that I have no longer any sense for the transitory and 
perishable, the universe appears before my eyes clothed in a more 
glorious form. The dead heavy mass which only filled up space 
is vanished ; and in its place there flows onward, with the rushing 
music of mighty waves, an eternal stream of life and power and 
action, which issues from the original source of all life—from thy 
life, O infinite one, for all life is thy life, and only the religious 
eye penetrates to the realm of’ true beauty.” 

To return to the text. . The third Mundaka opens thus : 

“(III 2.) Two birds associated, united, are settled upon the 
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same tree. Of these the one eats the sweet fruit of the holy 
fie-tree, the other looks on without eating. 

“In the same tree the personal soul settled sorrows helplessly, 
knowing not what todo, but when it sees the other, the 
adored lord, and his glory, its sorrow leaves it. 

« When the seer sees the golden-coloured ‘creator, the Lord, the 
spirit, the spiritual source of all, then the sage shakes off 
his good and evil deeds, and unsullied enters into the ultimate 





identity.” 

The two birds are the individual soul and the universal soul or 
God. The holy fig-tree is the body. Its fruit is the pleasure or 
pain accruing from merit or demerit. God is the universal soul, 
eternally pure, intelligent, and free, omniscient, associated with the 
totality of illusion. He looks on without eating: he governs and 
impels both the objects and the subjects of fruition by merely 
surveying them. ‘The creator is called golden-coloured as being 
self-luminous., 

“This is the living breath which manifests itself in all sentien- 
cies. Knowing this the sage comes not to speak of many 
things. His sport is in Self, his joy isin Self His action 
is about Self. This is the highest to those that know the 
spiritual reality. : 

“For this Self is to be reached always by truthfulness, by self- 
coercion, by true knowledge, by continence. This Self is 
within the body, made of light, pure, which ascetics behold 
when their imperfections are annulled. 

“ Truth alone prevails, not falsehood. By truth is the road laid 
out, the divine path, by which the Rishis, satisfied in their 
desires, proceed to where that supreme treasure of reality 
exists, 

“Great is that and glorious, unthinkable, imperceptible beyond 
the imperceptible, farther than the farthest, and yet near, 
seated here within the cavity of the heart in those that see 
It, 

“It is not apprehended by the eye, nor by the speech, nor by 
the other organs, not by self-mortification, nor by sacrificial 
rites, He whose inner faculty is purified by the limpid clear- 
ness of knowledge, sees in his meditations that impartite 
spiritual reality. 

“This transcendent Self is to be known with the inner faculty, 
the Self in which the vital air has entered in five forms. 

he inner faculty of all creatures is overspread by the senses 

and this being purged the Self shines forth.” 

Truthfulness, self-coercion-or-restraint of the senses and sen- 


“ut, and continence, are preliminary to the rise of the intellec- 


N l 
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tual intuition. The fontal ideal reality is beyond the ; 
perceptible, as lying beyond the supersensible rudiments of thine, 
the as-yet-not quintuplicated elements. Every emanatory _ 
is less perceptible than that which proceeds out of it, ‘1 
ultimate cause is supremely imperceptible. In_ its natural, 
condition the cognition of all personal souls is impure or dis, 
coloured with the imperfections of desires, aversions, passions 
which are conversant about external objects. Therefore, like 
a tarnished mirror or a ruffled watery surface, it is unprepared to 
exhibit the spiritual absolute, though it is ever present, Tj 
cognition acquires a limped and unrufiled clearness, like that of 
a mirror or a calm sheet of water, when tle impurity or discolora- 
tion arising from desires, aversions, passion, relative to external 
things has been put away. 

Si mare volvens, Tu quoque si vis, 

Turbidus auster, Lumine claro, 

Misceat cestum, Cernere verum, . 

Vitrea dudum, Tramite recto 

Parque serenis Carpere callem ; 

Unda diebus, Gaudia pelle, 

Mox resoluta | Pelle tumorem, 


Sordida coeno, * spy te fugato, 


Visibus obstat. ec dolor adsit. 


The ultimate spiritual reality, the impersonal self, the Upanishads 
again and again declare, transcends all power of thought, all power of 
speech. Thought can think it, speech can utter it, only under 

redicates, and predicates are limitations. ‘To conclude the fifth 
section of the Mundaka Upanishad.” 


“To whatever sphere he aspires with his thinking faculty, 
whose inner sensory is purified, and whatever pleasures he 
desires, that sphere he wins, and those desires. Therefore 
let him that wishes for prosperity worship him that knows 
the soul.” | | 

All tbat can be won by the ancient worship and the anceut 

theology, is here promised to the perfected sage if he desire 1t 
before re-absorption into the absolute spiritual essence. The promise 
is made as an additional incitement to the aspirant. 

(III. 2.) ‘He knows that supreme spiritual reality, the base 0 
which the world is superimposed, and all that is luminous. 
They that worship the man that knows this, exempt from 
desire, are wise, and pass beyond all re-embodiment. 

“He that desires enjoyments, applying his thoughts to then, 
is by those enjoyments born into sphere after sphere o 
fruition, but if a man has fulfilled ali desires, aud reache 
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the real soul, all his desires melt away even in his present 
body. | 

«This spiritual reality is not attainable by learning, by memory, 
hy much sacred study, but if he choose this spiritual reality 
it is attainable by him ; to him the spiritual reality manifests 
its own essence. 

«This spritual reality is not attainable by a man without 
fortitude, nor without concentration, not by contemplation 
without renunciation. The sage that exerts himself by these 
appliances, his soul it is that enters inco the fontal spiritual 
essence. 

“Qn reaching this they that have the inner vision, satisfied 
with contemplation, perfected in the spirit, their imperfec- 
tions past away, their faculties quiescent,—they having 
wholly attained the all-pervading, and knowing all, their 
spirits unified, enter into the all of things. 

“Familiar with the object of intuition in the Upanishads 
quietists whose inner faculties are purified by union through 
renouncing all things, they at the hour of death are all 
liberated, having the supreme eternity in the spheres of 
reality. 

“The fifteen constituents of their bodies re-enter their several 
elements, all their senses return into the presiding deities, 
their works, their conscious soul, are all unified “in the 
imperishable principle. 

“As all rivers flowing onwards disappear in the sea, quitting 
name and colour, so the sage extricated from name and form 
enters into the self-luminous spirit beyond the ulimate, 
beyond the cosmieal illusion. 

“He that knows that supreme spiritual reality becomes the 
spiritual reality alone. In his family there is none that 
knows not Brahman, He passes beyond misery. He 
passes beyond imperfeetion. Released from the ties that 
bind his inner faculty he becomes immortal.” 

“Therefore it is said in a sacred verse: To them only let him 
proclaim the knowledge of the absolute spiritual essence, 
who have fulfilled the rites, who know the Vedas, who are 
intent on the impersonal self, who offer sacrifice with faith to 
the one Rishi, to fire, and by'whom the torment of bearing 

_ ite upon the head has been duly inflicted on themselves. 

This reality was proclaimed in ancient days by the Rishi 
Angiras. Let none that has not inflicted on himself that 
hery discipline presume to study it, Glory to the great 
Rishis!’ Glory to the great~Rishis !” 
ls ends the Mundaka Upanishad, one of the most important 
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structures of ancient Indian poetical speculation, alternately grotes. 
que and sublime, and everywhere incrusted, as was inevitable jy 
the age to which it belongs, with barbarous superstition. 'Tijo 
substructure of metaphysical matter in all the Upanishads jis gti] 
remarkable, as presenting occasional affinities to the Eleatic, Megaric 
neo-Platonic, and Fichtean doctrine, in the denial of the reality of 
the many, the becoming ; the identification of the one existence and 
the highest good ; of existence with knowledge ; the refusal of truth 
to all other than identical predication ; and the struggle to reach 
after the “sublime and living principle, named by no name, and 
compassed by no thought,” the spiritual all in all, “ the great and 
crescive self, grounded in absolute reality.” 

The Mundaka Upanishad has been presented to the reader in 
the first place, on account of the clearness with which it sets out 
the relation of the old religion to the later philosophy. 1: 
marks with emphasis the transition from the Vedic to the succeed- 
ing form of Indian theology. The next example is the Katha 
Upanishad, an Upanishad of the Yajurveda, This is noteworthy 
for its perspicuity, and for the wealth of its poetical imagery. It 
opens with a dialogue between Nachiketas and Yama, the regeut 
of the dead. 

“T.—With the desire of recompense, Gautama, the son of 
Vajasravas, offered sacrifice, and gave all that he possessed 
to the priests. He had ason named Nachiketas. 

“ As the gifts were distributing faith entered into the soul of 
Nachiketas, who was yet a stripling, and he began to think. 

“ The cows have drunk all the water they will drink, have eaten 
all the grass that they will eat, have given all the milk that 
that they will give, and will no longer calve. Joylessare the 
spheres that a sacrificer goes to, who gives such gifts as these. 

“He therefore said to his father. ‘lo whom wilt thou give 
me, my father. He said it a second and a third time, His 
father said, I am giving thee to Death. 

“ Nachiketas thought, I am the first among many, the middle 
among many: what has Yama to do, that he will do with 
me ? | 

“See how those of old acted, how those of latter days. 
Man dies away like the grain in the field, and like the gra 
is born again,” 

His father sends him to the realm of Yama. Yama is abseut, 
Nachiketas is neglected. 

On his return Yama is admonished by those about him : 

‘A Brahman enters the house like the fire-god, Men ole! 
the customary welcome to him, Bring water, Som © 
Vivasvat. 
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« The Brahman that remains in the house of the foolish man, 
without eating, destroys all that his host has to hope 
and to expect, the benefits that he has derived from 
intercourse with good men, his friendly speech, the merits 
of his observances, revealed and traditionary, his children, 
and his cattle. 

«; Hereupon Yamasaid : Thou has remained in my house three 
nights without eating, thou a Brahman guest that should be 
worshipped. Salutation to thee, and may it be well with me. 
Therefore choose three boons, a boon for each night. 

“ Nachiketas answered: That my father Gautama may be 
satisfied in his purpose, that he may be gracious to me, that 
his anger may be turned away from me, that thou mayest 
send me back to him, and that he may know me again and 
speak to me,—this, O god of death, I choose for the first 
hoon. 

“ Hereupon Yama said: Auddaliki, the son of Aruna, graced 
by me shall-beas tender to thee as of old. He ghall sleep 
peacefully at night. His anger shall pass away wheu he sees 
thee returned from the presence of death. 

“ Nachiketas proceeded: In the elysian world there is no fear. 
Thou art not there. ‘There man fears not decrepitude. Pass- 
ing beyond both hunger and thirst and leaving sorrow behind, 
we rejoice in the elysian world. 

Thou O Death, knowest the elysian fire. Teach it to me, for 
I have faith, Those that are insphered in paradise partake of 
immortality. This I choose as the second boon. Yama said 
I declare it to thee, therefore, hearken, 

“T know the fire that wins paradise, know that this fire by 
which that boundless.sphere is attained, the groundwork of 
all worlds, is seated in the cavity of the heart.” 

The celestial fire here spoken of is, Sankaracharya tells us, Virat, 


the universal soul, the totality of embodied spirits. 


“He revealed to him that fire, the origin of the worlds and what 
were the bricks, and how many, and how laid out. And 
Nachiketas repeated all after him as he had spoken. So 
Death was pleased, and spoke again: To him said Yama, 
gratified, large-minded: Now give I thee yet another gift. 
This fire shall bear thy name. ‘Take this chaplet of jewels. 
He that performs three times the fiery rite of Nachiketas, 
taking advice of thee, of his parents and spiritual guide, 
fullfilling the three observances, passes beyond birth and 
ceath, He that knows.and gazes upon that fire, Vais'vanara, 
that springs from Brahma, Hiranyagarbha, lustrous, adorable, 

goes to the everlasting peace, 
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“ He that has performed three Nachiketa rites, that knows the 
, se 
three, the bricks, their number, and their arrangement, the sag 
that piles up the Nachiketa fire, shakes off the cords of death 
before be dies, and goes beyond his sorrows, aud rejoices in the 
elysian world. 

“This, Nachiketas, is thy. celestial fire, that which thou 
choosest to be the second boon. Men _ shall speak of 
this fire as thy fire, choose the third boon, Nachiketas 

“ Nachiketas said: There is this doubt with regard to the 
dead. Some say that he is, and some that he is not. Let 
me be taught the truth in this matter by thee. ‘This is the 
third boon.” 

Here is an indication of the dissentiency which must need 
spring up with the first attempt to put personal and intellectual 
into the place of social and sentimental opinion. As inquirers 
cannot but differ from the many, so they cannot but differ among 
themselves. The doubt intimated in this passage is whether the 
soul passes at death into another body, or ceases to exist. The 
denial of its post-existence is ndstikya, a refusal to accept the ac- 
credited sum of existences. A similar indication of dissentiency 
among the primitive Indian thinkers is that in the sixth Prapa- 
thaka of the Chandogya. Some, as we have seen, held all things 
to have been the existent, one only, without duality, in the begin- 
ning; and others held that all things were non-existent in the 
beginning. That there was an ultimate spiritual reality, aud that 
this was the sum of things had been already contested. A further 
‘ndication of the same kind is that in the first chapter of the 
Sretasvatara Upanishad. It is there said that inquirers are 
divided in regard to the ultimate source of all things, whether 
it be time, or the nature itself of those things, or chance, or the 


elements, or some plastic principle, or spirit itself. 

To return to the text. 

“Yama said : ‘Even the gods were doubtful about this in former 
times, for it is not easy to learn, This nature is very sub- 
tile, Nachiketas, choose another boon, Do not press me: 
Release me from this boon.” 

“Nachiketas answered: ‘Even the gods, thou sayest, were In 
doubt about this; and as to thy saying, O Death, that it 1s 
not easy to learn, there is no other teacher to be found like 
thee, no other boon equal to this.’ 

“Yama said: ‘Choose sons and. grandsons that shall live a hun- 
dred years, much cattle, elephants, and gold, and horses ; 
choose an extensive tract of land, and live thyself as mavy 


antumns as thou wilt.’ 
“If thou thinkest this an equal boon, choose wealth and length 
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of days. Rule thou, Nachiketas, over the wide earth. I 
give thee enjoyment of thy desires. 

« Ask as thou wilt whatever pleasures are hardest to get in the 
world of men,—these nymphs, with their heavenly chariots, 
their musical instruments, for such as these are not attainable 
to mepv,—make these thy attendants, for I will give them : 
but ask me not about death. 

“ Nachiketas answered : ‘These are things which may or may 
not be on the morrow, and which impair the vigour of all 
the organs, Life too is short. Thine therefore be the chariots, 
and the singing and the dancing. 

“Man is never satisfied with riches. If we should see riches 
and thee, and live as long as thou rulest, yet would that boon 
which I have chosen be more excellent, 

« For what decaying mortal in this lower world should choose 
those things, after coming to the undecaying and immortal. 
Who that meditates upon beauty and love would be satisfied 
with length of days ? 

“Tell us, Death, that matter about which men doubt, in regard 
to the great after-life. Nachiketas chooses no other boon 
than this, than this same boon which concerns the mys- 
terious. 

Yama, after thus testing the readiness of Nachiketas to accept 
the truth, by his readiness to renounce the pleasures of the 
transmigratory order, proceeds : 

“(II). The good is one thing, the pleasurable another. Both 
bind man, though the ends be different, Of these, it is well 
with him that adopts the good, and he that takes the plea- 
surable, fails of his end. 

“Both the good and the pleasurable present themselves to man. 
The wise man goes round about them and discerns the one 
from the other, The wise man chooses the good as the 
more worthy, the foolish chooses the pleasurable, that he ma 
get and keep. Thou Nachiketas hast reflected on those dear 
delights, alluring in their form, aud hast renounced them. 
Thou hast not chosen the path of riches in which most men 
sink. Far asunder are these irreconcilable, diverging paths, 
illusion and knowledge. I know thee, Nachiketas, as an 
aspirant to knowledge. All these many pleasures turn thee 
not aside. Abiding in the midst of the illusion, they that 
have a wisdom of their own, and think themselves learned 
go round and round always erring, like the blind led by 
the blind. oe 

“Preparations for the hereafter present themselves not to the 

foolish youth unconcerned in his infatuation about riches, 
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Thinking that this world is, that there is no unseen world 
he again and again comes within my sway. 

“The good, the soul, is not reached by many, that they should 
hear it, and hearing it many know it not. Wonderful ig jy 
that tells it, wise is he that understands it, wonderful is ho 
that knows it when taught by the wise. 

‘“ This spiritual reality is not proclaimed by an inferior man, it jg 
not easy to know when thought upon in various modes 
There is no dissentiency about it when it is explained by one 
that recognises nought butit. It is most subtile, and as 
transcending the infinitesimal cannot be discussed in thought.” 

The ultimate spiritual reality as Sankaracharya explains the 
passage, is mo object of the discursive faculty. If it be sub- 
mitted to the unaided understanding one thinker may fix its 
extent as infinitesimal, another as beyond infinitesimality, another 
beyond that beyond, and there is no end to the process. Nahi tara- 
tamyasya nishtha kvachid vidyate. ‘ ‘To think is to condition, and 
the unconditioned is the unthinkable.” The ultimate reality is 
given only in a negative necessity of thought, is to be spoken of 
only under negative predicates. It is sarva nishedhdvadhi. It 
is often spoken of by the Indian schoolmen as that which is left 
in the intellect after throwing out all differences. Throw away, 
they say, by prolonged abstraction all differences, and you will 
find that what is left is not as the Buddhists say a vacuwm but a 

lenum, not non-existence, but existence. Entity is the residuum 
of abstraction. That entity thus reached is logical nonentity. This 
is fully recognised in the Upanishads and in the Vedanta. The 
ultimate reality is neither existent nor non-existent. Na san na 
casach chhiva eva kevalah, says the Sret&svatara Upanishad 
(IV. 18). “ Neither existent nor non-existent, all-blessed only.” 
« From it, ” says the Taittiriya (11-4), “ words turn back, together 
with the thinking faculty, not reaching it.” It is only negatively 
thinkable, and negative thought is only the effort to think 
followed by the failure of that effort. The ultimate spiritual 
reality, to quote Sankaricharya’s prolegomena to the Sretas 
vatara, is intelligence exhausted of its differences, that which 1 
not this, not that, other than that which is known and that which 
is unknown, to which no words apply, in which all duality has 
disappeared. Its essence is the universal essence, and all duality 
arises only from its illusory adjuncts. 

That there is such an ultimate reality appears from the fact 
that the residuum of abstraction is Ens. ‘That it is a spiritual 
reality is argued from the fact that the body, the senses, the 
sensorium, as composite, as systems or constitutions (s¢ nhatatodt, 
sanghdtatvdt), must exist for the sake of something ulterior, 
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rértham. This something beyond itself, is the unseen seer, 
yathought thinker, brahman aiman. This argument is used 
also by the Sénkhyas on behalf of their plurality of transcendent 

Roos. ‘The existence of the ultimate spiritual reality is further 

certified by that intellectual intuition, which the _passionless 

spirant may attain to even in this life. It is the supreme 
peatitude reached by the gradual exclusion of. all objects of the 
intellect, that beatitude in which all distinction of subject and 
object has vanished. “ When all distinction of subject and ob- 
ject, the outflow of the cosmical illusion, has come to an end, an 
essential pleroma of beatitude arises in the one and only reality 
which transcends duality:” niraste vidydkrite vishayavishayi- 
vibhdge vidyay& svdbhdviah paripurna eka anando ‘dvaite 
bhavatt. All bliss in the world of every-day experience is but an 
illusory portion of that total blessedness: lawkika by dnando 
brahmadndasyaiva ma@trad. All finite being is but an illusory 
manifestation of the ‘infinite existence ; all finite intelligence is 
but an illusory manifestation of the infinite intelligence ; all 
finite bliss is but an illusory manifestation of the infinite beati- 

tude. The aspirant to liberation may ascend by abstraction to a 

pure intuition, in which the existent, intelligence, beatitude 

manifests itself. It is ever present, though to the ordinary man, 
invisible, present in the intellect present in the heart. To return 
to the text : 

“That idea is not to be reached by the discursive intellect ; 
proclaimed by another it is that it is easy to kuow it, dearest 
Nachiketas. Since thou hast obtained it, thou art a youth of 
real fortitude. May I find another questioner like thee. 

“IT know that earthly treasures fleet away. The imperishable 
is not won by perishable things. Therefore it is that I have 
piled the Nachiketa fire. By perishable riches I have won a 
lasting sphere. 

The lasting sphere is the place of Yama the regent of the dead. 
It is said to be lasting, because it has a relative eternity. It lasts 
throughout an gon, till the next period of dissolution, or univer- 
sl collapse. It is thus that the scholiast explains the apparent 
contradiction in the last verse of the text. 

“Though thou Nachiketas has attained the consummation of 
desires, the basis of the world, the recompense of sacrifice, 
the farther shore where fear ceases, glorious, ample, wide- 
spread yet hast thou renounced that basis of the world, wise in 
thy fortitude. 

The'sphere to which Nachiketas is entitled by his knowledge of 


the Nachiketa fire, of the soul present through all embodied sen- 
lencies, is the sphere of MHiravyagarbha, This, the highest 


ol 
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sphere attainable by rites and knowledge of the divinities, he has 

renounced, to seek the one and real essence ‘which] is the sum gf 

thin 

“3 Phe sage on recognising the primeval, the invisible, unfathom- 
able, concealed, seated in the heart, dwelling in the cavity 
the divine spirit, by spiritual abstraction, bids farewell to joy 
and sorrow. 

“ When he has heard this, and grasped it on all sides, and severed 
the ‘as-yet determinate spirit, and reached the transcendent, 
then the mortal rejoices, for he has attained the blissful, 
Thee, Nachiketas, [ -know to bea habitation open to that 
spiritual isolation. 

“ Nachiketas said: tell me what thou seest, that which is apart 
from merit and demerit, from that which is create and that 
which is uncreate, which is apart from that which has been 
and from that which shall be. 

“Yama said: I proclaim briefly te thee that word which all 
the Vedas reveal, which all self-tortures proclaim, aspiring to 
which men live as sacred students. om. It is this. That is 
the -ultimate spiritual reality imperishable, that is the su- 
preme imperishable. He that has it, has all that he desires. 

“This mystic word, OM, is the hightest appliance, this is the 
supreme appliance, Knowing this appliance the votary is 
exalted in the sphere of Brahman.” 

The mystical syllable om, as Sankaracharya says, is as a sub- 
titute for, or image of, Brahman, the spiritual ‘absolute, ex- 
hausted of all differences, that which is beyond merit 
and demerit, the create and the increate, that which has been, 
and that which shall be. To the higher aspirants it is, as vicarl- 
ous of the spiritual reality, the access to liberation or isolation. 
To the lower aspirant it is the access to Brahma, the first divine 
manifestation of that reality. The text now proceeds to that 
reality, that impersonal Self itself. 

“ This Self is neither born, nor dies, it is omniscient. It proceeds 
from none, and from it none proceeds, it is without orlgi, 
without end, unfailing, primeval. It_is not slain when the 
body is slain. see 

“ Ifthe slayer think to slay, if the slain think his Self is 
slain, they both know not themselves. This neither slays 
nor is slain, 

“ Lesser than least and greater than the greatest, this soul 
is seated in the heart of all intelligences. This the 
passionless aspirant beholds whose sorruws pass away, this 
he beholds, the majesty of Self, through the limpid 

clearness of his faculties, 
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“ Motionless it moves afar, sleeping it wends on every side 
Who but I can know that rejoicing and unrejoicing 






ity ? | 
A s Seated it is in all’bodies, unchanging it is in all things 
y, that change, infinite, all-pervading. Thus knowing the Self 
oy the wise man’ sorrows not. 

«This spiritual reality is not attainable by learning, 
ed by memory, by much spiritual study ; but if he choose this 
ut, reality it may be reached by him; to him the Self unfolds 
ul, its own essence. 
aat “Nothe that has not ceased from evil, not he that rests 

not from sensations, not he that is not concentrated, nor 
art he whose faculties are not quiescent; can reach that Self 
hat by the intuition. 
een «Whois he that knows where is that Self; of which both 
Brahman and Kshatriya are but the food, of which death. is 
all but the condiment ?” ieafee 
3 to In this reality there is no- Brahman no Kshatriya, for it is- 
i Is the impersonal Self in which all distinctions are merged. In it 
nial Brahman and Kshatriya and: even Death that swallows all, are 
e wallowed up, The passage will remind the reader of: one quoted 
the inthe former part of this article from the Brihadiranyaka 


Y 8 HM Upanishad: Here the thief is no more a thief, the Chandala 
no more a Chandala, the Paulkasa no more a Paulkasa, 


sub- the sacred mendicant no more a sacred mendicant, The text 
ol proceeds : | ; 

nertt “(III). The universal and the personal soul drinking the re- 
been, compense of actions in the body are entered into the cave . 
_ in the highest place. Those that know. Brahman, the house- 
lies holders who maintain the five fires and they that have 


offered three Nachiketa rites, say that. they are sunshine 


that and shadow, 

eds “We know and can pile up the Nachiketa fire which is the 
ao bridge of sacrifices, and we know the undecaying spiritual 
whe reality, the further shore, the place of safety, those that 







will to cross the sea of transmigration,” 
| The universal soul is God, the spiritual reality over-spread with. 
thsion, who cannot, Sankarachérya says, be said himself to parti- 
"ate In the fruition of recompenses. The cave is the cavity 
‘oar tthe heart, the highest place is the ether in the heart. 
1g S0U Know the soul to be seated in a chariot and that the body 
isthat chariot. Know-=the intellect to be the charioteer 
_Aad'the sensory the reins. 
They say that the senses are the horses, that the objects of 
Seuse are the roads. Sages say that the transmigrating soul 
is Self united to the body, the organs and the sensory. 
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“ He whose charioteer is unskilled and has the reins alwa 
loose, his senses are always unruly as vicious horses disobey “ 
driver. 

“But he whose charioteer is.skilful and always holds the reins 
with a firm grasp, his senses are obedient like well-trained 
horses to the driver. But he whose intellect, the charioteer 
lacks knowledge, has not the inner faculty held firmly, 
and is always impure, does not reach that goal ; he returns to 
transmigration. 

“ And he, whose charioteer, the intellect, has knowledge, and 
holds the inner sensory firmly, and is always pure, reaches 
that goal on reaching which he is not born again. The man 
whose charioteer is skilful, and holds the inner sensory 
firmly, reaches the further limit of his journey, the sphere 


of Vishnu the supreme.” 


Such is the celebrated simile of the chariot, rathariipaka, To 
the transmigrating soul implicated in the cosmical illusion, the 
body is the vehicle in which it is to travel from, or into further 
metempsychosis, according as it is engaged in ritual or in gnosis, 
The transmigrating soul is not Self per se, but Self as associated 
with its illusory adjuncts, the intellectual and other faculties. The 
sphere of Vishnu is the supreme reality, the nature of the all-per- 


vading impersonal Self. 


The simile of the chariot has frequently been compared 
to the Platonic figure in the Phedrus, in which the soul is 
pictured as a chariot with a winged pair of horses. In the 
divine souls both horses are excellent; in the human, one 
is good, the other unruly, with imperfect or half-grown wings. 
“The colourless and formless and intangible essence is visible to 
the mind, which is the only lord of the soul. Circling around this, 
in the region above the heavens, is the place of true knowledge, 
And as the divine intelligence, and that of every other soul, § 
which is rightly nourished, is fed upon mind and pure knowledge @ 
such an intelligent soul is glad at once more beholding being ; & 
and feeding on the sight of truth is replenished, until the rev0- 
lution of the worlds. brings her round again to the same place. 
During the revolution, she beholds justice, temperance, 
knowledge absolute, not in the form of generation or relation, 
which men call existence, but knowledge absolute in exisien® 
absolute; and beholding other existences in like manner, au 
feeding upon them, she looks down into) the interior of the 
heavens and returns home, and there the charioteer putting UP. bi 
horses at. the stall gives them ambrosia to eat and nectar to dru: 
This is the life of the gods; but of other souls that which follow 
God best, and is likest to him, lifts the head of the chariotee! 
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he outer world, and is carried round in the revolution, 






pa indeed by the horses, and beholding true being, but 
P hardly ; another rises and falls, and sees, and again fails to see by 

veason of the unruliness of the horses. The rest of the souls are 
. also longing after the upper world, and they all follow ; but, not 
. being strong enough, they, sink into the gulf as they are carried 
ty round, plunging, treading on one another, striving to be first ; and 
y, there is confusion and the extremity of effort, and many of them 
¥ are lamed or have their wings broken through the ill-driving of 
j the charioteers ; and all of them after a fruitless toil go away 
: without being initiated into the mysteries of being. Nursed 
“a with the food of opinion, the reason of their great desire to be- 
an hold the plain of truth is, that the food which is suited to the 
od highest part of the soul comes out of this meadow ; and the wing 


on which the soul soars is nourished with this. The soul which 
attains any vision of truth in company. with the god, is pre- 






To served from. harm until the next period, and he who always 
the attains is always unharmed. But when she is unable to follow, 
ther and fails to behold the vision of truth, and through some ill-hap 
a sinks beneath the double load of forgetfulness and vice, and her 
ated feathers fall from her and she drop to earth, then the law ordains 
The that this soul shall in the first generation pass, not into that of 
_ any other animal, but only of man; and the soul which has seen 
most of the truth shall come to the birth as a philosopher, or 

pared artist, or musician, or lover; that which has seen truth in the 
ul is second degree shall be a righteous king, or warrior, or lord; the 
a the soul which is of the third class shall be a politician, or economist, 
, one or trader ; the fourth shall be a lover of gymnastic toils, or a 
wings. physician ; the fifth a prophet or hierophant; to the sixth a poet 
ible to or imitator will be appropriate ; to the seventh the life of an artisan 
d this, or husbandman ; to the eighth that of a sophist, or demagogue ; 
ledge. to the ninth that of a despot ;—all these are states of probation, 
+ soul, Mi in which he who lives righteously improves, and he who lives» un- 
wledge nghteously, deteriorates his lot. Ten thousand years must elapse 
being Mm ‘efore the soul can return to the place from whence she came, for 
rev0- le cannot grow her wings in less; only the soul of a philosopher, 

» place gulleless and true, or the soul of a lover, whois not without phi- 
e, ae losophy, may acquire wings in-the third recurring period of a 





: thousand years: and if they choose this life three times in suc- 
cistence ‘ssion, then they have their wings given them, and go away at 
yer, al the end of three thousand years. But the others receive judg- 







of . nent when théy have completed their first life, and after the 
; ‘riok judgment they go, some of. threm-to the houses of correction which 
. , 





"eunder.the earth, and are punished ; others to some part of 
ven whither they are lightly borne by justice, and there they 
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live in a manner worthy of the life which they lived here when ip 
the form of men. And at the end of the first thousand years the 
good souls, and also the evil souls, both come to cast lots and 
choose their second life ; and they may take any that they like, and 
then the soul of a man may pass into the life of a beast, or from 
the beast again into the man. But the soul of him who has 
never seen the truth will not pass into the human form, for maa 
ought to have intelligence, us they say secundum speciem, pro- 
ceeding from many particulars of sense to one conception of 
reason; and this is the recollection of those things which our 
soul once saw when in company with God—when looking down 
from above on that which we now call being and upwards 
towards the true being. And therefore the mind of the philo- 
sopher alone has wings; and this is just, for heis always, ac- 
cording to the measure of his abilities, clingmg in recollection to 
those things in which God abides, and in beholding which he is 
what he is. And he who employs aright these memories is ever 
being initiated into perfect mysteries and alone becomes truly 
perfect. But,as he forgets earthly interests and is rapt in the 
divine, the vulgar deem him mad, and rebuke him; they do not 
see that heis inspired.” In the Indian mythe the ascent in the 
chariot is to the one and only substance, the impersonal Self. 
In the Platonic mythe the ascent in the chariot is to the vision of 
a plurality of real entities, the eternal, immutable, intelligible 
forms. The charioteer is the reason, the black horse is the sensual 
or concupiscent element of human nature, the white horse is its 


rational impulse. 


To return to the text: 
“For their objects are beyond, and more subtile than, the 


senses, the sensory beyond the objects, the intellect beyond 
the sensory, the great soul (Hiranyagarbha) beyond the 
intellect. 

“The ultimate undeveloped principle is beyond the great 
soul, Beyond the impersonal Self there is nothing. That 
is the goal, that is the final term. : 

“This spiritual reality hidden in all ‘sentiencies shines not 
forth ; but itis seen with the concentrated and penetrating 
intellect by those that see the supersensible. 

“Tet the wise man withdraw his speech into the sensory, 
let him retract the sensory into the ‘intellect, the intellect 
into the great soul, the great soul let him refund into the 
placid spiritual reality. | 

« Arise, awake; go to the great teachers, and learn. A sharp 
razor’s edge hard to walk across, such do the wise declare 
the difficult path to be. 
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«When a man has seen that which is inaudible, intangible 
colourless, undecaying, eternal, without smell, without begin- 
ning and without end, beyond the intellect, immutable,—he 
escapes from the jaws of death, : 

“The wise man that hears and tells this eternal tale which 
Nachiketas heard and Death told, is exalted in the sphere of 
Brahman. 

“Tf a man purified rehearses this highest mystery in an 
assembly of Brahmans, or during a Sraddha, it avails to 
endless meed, it avails to endless meed.” 

(IV.) The self-existent God had himself to suppress the 
transeant organs. Therefore man naturally sees the outward 
object, not the inward soul. Here and there a wise man 
has seen the inward spiritual reality with his eyes closed, 
seeking immortality. 

“The unwise. go after_outward pleasures, They fall into 
the outspread net of death, Therefore the wise that know 
what the immortal is, seek not for that which endures 
amidst the things that pass away.” 

The outspread net of death is, Sankaracharya says, metempsy- 
chosis, the never ceasing succession of birth and death, decay 
and sickness, and the miseries that arise from entering into 
and passing out of the body. The wise seek for immortality, the 
state in which the soul remains in its nature of reality, and seek 
for nothing amidst the things that pass away, the miseries of 
transmigratory experience. 

“To that by which a man knows colour and taste, and sounds 
and touches, what is left unknown? This is that, the spiritual 
reality. Esteeming the great all pervading soul to be that 
by which he sees the objects of dreaming and of waking 
experience, the wise man grieves no more. 

“He that knows this: soul as the eater of the fruit, the 
sustainer of life, always near, the ruler of that which has 
been and that which shall be, no longer seeks to protect 
i. This is that. 

“He that beholds the firstborn spirit, Hiranyagarbha, that pro- 
ceeded from the contemplation of the reul Self, that emanated 
before the waters, that entered into the cavity of the heart, 
and there abides with created things, he has seen this. This 
is that. He that sees Aditi the divine, that arose with the 
vital air, Hiranyagarbha, that entered the cavity of the heart, 
and there abides with-created things,—he has seen this. 

: This is that. 

Fire is hidden within the fire-drills, like the child unborn 
within the mother; fire is to be worshipped day by day by 

men that wake, that offer oblations, This is that. 
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“That Hiranyagarbha, out of whom the sun rises, j 
the sun sets, all the gods are centred in that. sae 
man passes beyond. ‘This is that. - 

“That which it is bere, that is it there; what it is the 
that is it here. From death to death he goes who | “ 
on this as manifold. a 

That reality, says Sankaracharya, which resides in all personal 

selves from Brahma down to a tuft of grass, appears on account of 
its illusory adjuncts to be other than the impersonal Self; but the 
transmigrating soul must not be supposed to be anything else than 
that Self. Such as the impersonal Self is associated with the causes 
and effects of the illusory order, and manifested under the condj- 
tions of transmigratory experience to those that know not their real 
nature, such is the impersonal Self in its real nature, in its own 
essence as a uniformity of eternal knowledge, the reality exempt 
from all transmigratory conditions. What itis there in its own 
essence, that is it here when it manifests itself under name and 
colour, as causes and effects, for it is even then nothing else than 
the impersonal Self. This being the case, the man that, infatuated 
by illusion, looking to the diversity of nature in the illusory 
adjuncts, and overlooking the underlying unity, regards the 
ultimate spiritual reality as manifold ; the man that thinks himself 
other than the one Self. and the one Self other than himself, passes 
to death after death, to birth and death, again and again. 
Therefore let not a man look thus upon the sum of things, | 
but let him see that he is one with the ultimate spiritual 
reality, the uniform undifferenced cognition, that is, like the 
ether that fills all space, a continuous, unbroken, plenitude 
of éxistence. Before the intuition of the unity of all things 
this ultimate, uniform, spiritual reality is to be reached with 
the inner faculty alone, and when the knowledge has_ been 
attained that the impersonal Self only is, and that there is naught 
else, the illusion which preseuted multiplicity (n@ndivapraty 
upasthapika 'vidyd) ceases, and there isin the supreme essence 
nothing multiple, not even an infinitesimal particle of plurality. — 

“This is to be attained with the inner faculty only ; there }s 
nothing manifold in this, From death-to death he goes who 
looks on this as manifold. 

“ He that knows that this spirit abides of a thumb’s dimensions 
in the midst of the body, the lord of that that has been and of 
that that shall be, seeks not to protect it, This is that. — 

“Of the size of a thumb ‘is'that spirit, like a smokeless light, 
the lord of all that has been and of all that shall be. 1s 
is to-day, this is to-morrow. This is that. .. 

Like a smokeless light, the impersonal Self is self-lumunous 1? its 

essence, that which gives light to all, in the absence of wht 
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the seeming world would be blind. “From within and from 

behind,” says Emerson, “a light shines through us upon things, and 

makes us aware that we are nothing but the light is all.” 

« Ag rain that has fallen upon a height loses itself among the 
bills, so he that looks upon his conditions as manifold passes 
into them again and again. Like pure water poured upon a 
level surface is the soul of the thinker that knows the unity 
of souls, O Gautama. 

«(V.) He that ponders on the body as the city with eleven 
gates, in which the Self, the unoriginated, uniform, intelli- 
gence resides, sorrows no more, and already liberated remains 
liberated. This is that, the ultimate spiritual reality. This 
is that. This is the sun in the firmament, the air in middle 
space, the fire on the earth-altar, the guest in the house, 
dwelling amongst men, dwelling amidst the gods, dwelling 
amidst the sacrifices, dwelling in the sky, born amidst the 
waiers in aquatic animals, born on earth as barley, rice, and 
all other plants, born in the sacrificial elements, born on the 
mountains, in the rivers, the truth, the infinite. 

“It impels the vital air upwards, it impels the descending 
breath of life downwards, seated within, a dwarf-like being. 
To it all the senses bring their offerings, 

“When the embodied spirit, that in the body, passes away, is 
parted from the body, what is left in the body? This is 
that. 

“Not by the breath, not by the descending air of life, does any 
mortal live, but by another principle they live, in which the 
breath and the descending air reside.” 

“Lo, I will proclaim to thee this mystery, the real Self from 
before all time, and what becomes of the soul after death, O 
Gautama. 

“Some proceed to living embodiment that they may have 
bodies as embodied spirits, and some enter into inorganic 
things, according to their works, according to their knowledge, 

“That Self that in sleeping creatures wakes, projecting desire 
upon desire, that is pronounced the resplendent, the imper- 
sonal spirit, the immortal principle. On that all the spheres 
of fruition are superposed. Beyond that no map may pass. 

This is that. 

“As one fire entering into a house becomes the conterpart of 
every form, so the one spirit that resides in all beings is the 
counterpart of every form and stretches out beyond. 

“As one atmosphere pervades the house, and becomes the coun- 
terpart of every form, so the one spirit within all things is 
the counterpart of every form, and stretches out beyond. 


P i 
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“As thesun, the eye of all the world, is unsullied by visible 

. *,* ‘LL? . > ’ 

external impurities, so the one soul within all things is unsullied 
by the miseries of transmigration, and is external to them 

“ The wise that see within their bodily frames the one ruler 
the spirit within all things, that unfolds its one essence jp 
many modes, theirs is the eternal blessedness, it belongs to 
none besides,” 

‘‘Imperishable amidst the perishable, conscious amidst the con- 
scious, the one being that assigns fruition unto many,—the 
wise that see this within their bodily frame, theirs is the eter. 
nal peace, it belongs to none besides.” 

“This is that, so think they, the ineffable, the bliss which is 
above all bliss, how shall I know that? Does it shine of 
itself, or does it manifest itself ? 

“To that the sun gives no light, nor the moon and the stars, 
yonder lightnings shine not on it, how then this fire? That 
as it shines all things shine after; by its light all -this world 
is manifested,” 

“(VI.) With roots above, with branches downwards, is this 
everlastiag holy fig-tree. That root is the self-luminous, that 
spiritual reality, that only is, they say, immortal. Upon that 
all the spheres of fruition are overspread. Beyond that no 
man passes. This is that. 

“This whole world that has issued out trembles within that 
living breath, They that know this, the infinite awe, the 
uplifted thunderbolt, become immortal. 

“Tn awe of this, fire gives heat, the sun gives heat in awe of 
this. In awe of this-speed Indra and Vayu, and the 
Death-god over and above those other four. 

‘Tf a man is able to understand this before his body falls away, 
he is extricated from metempsychosis. If he is unable, hes 
ready to take another body in the spheres of future fruition. 

“This Self is seen in the body asin a mirror, in the world of 
the forefathers as in a dream, in the sphere of the Gandharvas.as 
in a watery surface, in the sphere of Brahma as in sunlight and 
in shade.” 

In this body, says Sankaracharya, intuition of the impersonal 
spiritual reality may be had in ,the purified inner faculties as 10 
a polished mirror. In the world of the forefathers, to which the 
soul of the votary of the deities proceeds by the southern path, 
it is seen but dimly, as in a dream, the product of the residues 
of waking experience, inasmuch as there the transmigrating spi" 
is implicated in the fruit of recompenses. In the sphere of the 
Gandharvas the spiritual reality is but confusedly viewed as & reflec: 
tion upon a watery surface. In the sphere of Brahma only 18 it 
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seen distinctly as in sunshine and in shade, but this sphere is hard 
to attain, to be reached only by extraordinary works and know- 
ledge of the deities. The aspirant must therefore strive with all 
his might to rise to the intellectual intuition while in the body, 
where he may see the spiritual reality present in his heart. 

« Reflecting on the different nature of the senses, and how they 
rise and set again, coming into being one after another, the 
wise man grieves no more. Higher than the’senses is the 
sensorium ; higher than the sensorium, more excellent, is the 
intellect ; higher than the intellect is the great soul, Hiran- 
yagarbha; higher than the great soul is the undeveloped. 

« But higher than the undeveloped is the Self pervading all 





f things and itself unpervaded, knowing which the personal 
soul is extricated and goes to immortality. 
: «“ Not amidst the visible is its form, no man has seen it with his 
t eyes. With the heart, with the inner faculty, that which 
d rules the inward faculty, is envisaged. They that know this 
become immortal. 
is “ When the five sensations with the sensorium are at rest, and 
at intellect alone is active, this they pronounce the highest 
at state, : 
no “This they account to be the union (the &ywors), the motionless 
suspension of the senses, This is the unintermittent union, 
at for union has its furtherance and hinderance. 
he “The spiritual reality is not to be reached by speech, nor by the 
thinking organ, nor by the eye. How is it known otherwise 
: of than by one that says It is? 
the “It iss—thus only is it to be known, and by its real nature in 
both. It is, this only known, its real nature manifests itself.” 
AY, Tn every-day experience, says Sankaracharya, that is said to 
e is exist which presents itself to any of the faculties, and thus it 
\ might be argued that the impersonal Self, or ultimate spiritual 
of reality has no existence, as. there can be no cognition when all 
a8 the faculties are at rest. It is nothing, and the union with it is 
and anullity, Ifit be not coghisable it is not, you must therefore 
show it to be eognisable. Such is a possible objection, and 
onal lo it the reply is this. It is true that that impersonal Self, 
is 10 Ss not to be reached by speech or thought or by the eye 
the or any other of the senses. Nevertheless IT 18, for though 
yath, tbe absolved from all differences, it may be arrived at as the 
dues ‘manatory principium of the transmigratory order, For when 
spirit tach derivative principle, each effect, is refunded into its cause, 
“the $i ‘le process terminates im-entity not in non-entity. Pass through 
oflec- the Whole order of derivative entities, ascending to the more and 
is it nore imperceptible, the less and less determinate, and you find 
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ed and one are the arteries of the heart 
h the head. Going upwar s by tha 
in & 


« A hundr 
issues out throug 
The others proce 


smmortality: 
cushumnd, 18 the passage 
knowledge, ™ 
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b, the Self, the soul within all beings, is 


ever seated 10 the heart of men, Let him patiently extricate 
it from. the body like the pith out of axeed. Let him know that 
to be the pure the immortal. Let him know that to be the 


ure, the immortal. 
ceived this science delivered by 


«“ g Nachiketas when he had re 
the Death-god, and the articulate rule of union, passed into 


the impersonal spiritual reality, Was passionless, ;mmortal. So 
will it be with any other that knows rat 


d preserve us both, may God reward us both. May we 


« May God p 
both gain power together. May that which we have gone over 
be glorious. May we never feel enmity against each other, OM. 


Peace | peace | peace ! 

Thus closes the Katha Upanishad with the promise of peace 

apd the loosing of the hearts ties, 80 s00n as the soul learns its 

true nature, and abides in it. As Fichte says. “ The ties by 

shich my mind was formerly united to this world, and by whose 

secret guidance 1 followed all its movements, are for ever sundered, 
| a universe to myself. 


and 1 stand free, calm and immovable, 
No longer through my affections, but by my °Y® alone, do I ap- 
d am connected with them; and this 


chend outward objects an 
freedom, and looks through error aud 


eye itvelf is purified by 
jeformity to the true and beautiful, as upon the unruffled surface 

















































b 
2 of water shapes are more purely mirrored in @ milder light. 
ae el mind is for ever closed against embarrassment and perplexity, 
against uncertainty, doubt and anxiety ;—-™MY heart against grief, 
repentance, and desire.” 
rt, The text which will be next presented to the reader is that of the 
he veond and third sections of the ‘Taittiriya Upanishad, an Upani- 
shad which belongs, as its name imports, to the Black Yajurveda. 
art The first section, the Sikshavalli, treats of the initiation and purifica- 
the tio of the aspirant to liberation from metemps chosis. The hymn 
pal- ia which it celebrates the. monosylable OM as been given in 
the former part of this Article: The second and third sections, the 
the Brabmanandavalli and the Bhriguvalli are important as describing 
the order in which the constituents of the universe emanated out of 
these the illusorily limited spiritual reality, the five successive involucra 
ry he ar wrappers of the soul, and the scale of beatitudes in the several 
4 wheres of fruition, The scale of beatitudes is given i0 the same 
spirit words also in the Bribadéranyaka Upanishad. The second and 
ectual third sections of the ‘Taittiriya Upanishad contain many of the 
rtherd texts most frequently quoted in the writings of the Indian school- 
snjoy 3 wen, One such is the text with which the Brahménandavalli 


ai. cole opens. It is this. 
(il) .“ He that knows the imp 
reality, Therefore this Rik 


ersoval Self attains the ultimate 
lias been provounced Truth, 
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knowledge, infinity, is the impersonal Self. He that knows thi 
Self seated in the infinite ether in the cavity of the heart has 
fruition of all desires together with the omniscient impersonal 
spirit.” 

The end of this knowledge of the impersonal Self is the cessation 
of the cosmical illusion, or a final period to all transmigratory experi- 
ence. The personal Self on learning its true nature as the undiffer. 
enced spiritual reality, attains to that reality, to unity with the 
impersonal Self that is exempt from all experience of metempsy- 
chosis. To pass to the farther side of this experience, this is the 
highest aim of all. “The whole earth, ” to quote Hume, who paints 
the lot of man in colours that will not satisfy the Indian aspirant to 
liberation till we add that it is the lot of the soul in a ceaseless 
series of embodiments, “is cursed and polluted. A perpetual war 
is kindled amongst all living creatures. Necessity, hunger, want, 
stimulate the strong and courageous; fear, anxiety and terror 
agitate the weak and infirm. The first entrance into life gives 
anguish to the new-born infant and to its wretched parent; weak- 
ness, impotence, distress, attend each stage of that life; and it is 
at last finished in agony and horror.” This is much the same pic- 
ture as that the Indian writers present, but they expect the same 
experiences again and again. The whole series of transmigratory 
experiences, says Sankaracharya is one of birth, decay and degth, 
hunger and thirst, and sorrow and despair :” janmajaraé marandsa- 
naiydpipdsasokamohdnvitah samsdrah. “ But though” Hume pro- 
ceeds, “‘ the external insults from animals, from men, from all the 
elements, which assult us form a frightful catalogue of woes, they 
are nothing in comparison of those whick. arise within ourselves, | 
from the distempered condition of our mind and body. How many | 
lie under the lingering torment of diseases ? Hear the pathetic enu- 
meration of the great poet. 








Intestine stone and ulcer, colic-pangs, 
Demoniac frenzy, moping melancholy, 

And moon-struck madness, pining atrophy, 
Marasmus and wide- wasting pestilence. 

Dire was the tossin:, deep the groans; Despair 
Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch. 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delay’d to strike, tho’ oft invok’d 
With vows, as their chief good and final hope. 


Were a stranger to drop, on a sudden into this world, I would 
show him as a specimen of its ills, a hospital full of diseases, 4 
prison crowded with malefactors and debtors, a field of battle strew- 
ed with carcases, a fleet foundering in the ocean, a nation languish- 
ing under tyranny, famine, or pestilence. To turn the joyous side 0 
life towards him, and give him a notion of its, pleasures, whither 
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should I conduct him? To a ball, to ai opera, to court? He might 
vastly think that I was only showing him a diversity of distress 
and sorrow. Pleasure scarcely in one instance is ever able to 
reach ecstacy and rapture: andin no one instance can it con- 
tinue for avy time at its highest pitch and altitude. The spirits 
evaporate ; the nerves relax ; the fabric is disordered ; and the 
enjoyment quickly degenerates into fatigue and uneasiness. But 

in often, good God, how often, rises to torture and agony, 
and the longer it continues, it becomes still more genuine agony 
and torture. Patience is exhausted; courage languishes; me- 
lancholy seizes us ; and nothing terminates our misery but the 
removal of its cause, or another event which is the sole care of all 
evil, but which, from our natural folly, we regard with still greater 
horror and consternation.” 

“ Nothing terminates our misery but the removal of its cause.” 
So too the Indian mystic, but for him its cause is the illusion 
which has overspread the impersonal Self from all eternity. Let 
the aspirant to release from misery learn that he and all other 
individual sentiencies are but particular manifestations of the 
universal soul, and that that universal soul or God is but the 
impersonal Self overspread with the self-projected illusion, and 
thus conscious of a seeming twofold order of subjects and objects 
mage up of pleasures, pains, and indolences. Let him but recognise 
his undifferenced nature and he shall recover it. ‘‘ Through 
every star, through every grass-blade, and most through every living 
soul, the glory of a present God still beams. But nature which 
is the time-vesture of God, and reveals him to the wise, hides him 
from the foolish.” On the rise of true intellectual intuition all 
the things of experience, the world of semblances shall pass away. 

On the rise of true knowledge the soul is again the undifferenced 
existence, intelligence, beatitude. “This is the only true and 
imperishable, for which the soul yearns even from.its inmost 
depths ; all else is mere appearance, ever vanishing, and ever 
returning in a new semblance.” 

Tbe soul is that ultimate spiritual reality, how can it be said 
loregain it, to recover whatitis? It is recovered, says Sankara- 
charya, by seeing it, by knowing it. In its ordinary experiences 
it has lost itself identifying itself with that which it is not, with its 
temporal vestures, its illusory envelopments. The individual Self 
eking to regain its impersonal unity, is, as Nrisinhasarasvati says, 
like one looking for a necklace which he has about his neck, 
Which he thinks he has lost, and for the loss of which he is 
Sttessed, So long as he isterrified-by the miseries which await 
S tansmigrating personality in this unreal world, he is trembling 
‘his own shadow, His afiliction ceases when he learns his real 
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nature, his fears cease when he learns the unreality of all thy 
seems to be around him. From the true point of view to b 
reached by abstraction carried to it farthest, the implication of the 
personal Self in the seeming order of things, and its extrication 
from it, are alike unreal, To return to the text. | 

“From this same spiritual reality, the ether emanated, frowy 
ether air, from air fire, from fire water, from water earth, from 
earth plants, from plants food, from food the reproductive 
principle, from that man. This is man as made up of the 
extractive matter of food.” 

This is man, the highest of sentiencies or individual selves, a 
clothed in the food-made wrapper, annamayakosa, the nutrimenti- 
tious involucrum, the visible external organism. This passage 
is the classical passage as regards the five successive vestures of 
transmigrating sentiencies, Each outer étnvolucrum, is to be 
resolved into that which lies next within till the aspirant 
has passed through each in meditation so that he reaches that 
which lies beyond, the ultimate spiritual reality. These five 
involuer® are thus presented, to quote Saukaracharya, tha’ they 
that aspire to see the ultimate reality as the innermost 
Self, may pass through them in order, from the nutrimentitious 
sheath to the sheath of bliss, until they arrive at it. The five 
wrappers are to be pulled off one after another, as in stripping 
a grain of rice of its successive envelopments, 

«Of this this is the head, this the right wing, this the left wing, 
this the middle, this the tail, the support. Therefore there 
is this memorial verse: From food it is that living creatures 
spring, all that dwell upon the earth, that live by food 
And at the last they return into food again. For food is 
the earliest of all creatures, and it is therefore called the 


panacea,” . 
Here we seem to have a glimpse of the circulation of matter. To 
roceed : 

‘They obtain all food, who revere the spiritual reality 1 
food. For food is the earliest thing of things created. au 
it is called the panacea. From food all creatures spins, 
and born they grow by food. It is eaten by them and 
it eats them. ‘Therefore it is called food.” | 

«“ Within this same body which is made of the extractive 
of food, there is another, an inner body, made of the vital ails 
the respiratory involucrum. With it the outer frame 18 
filled. This is in the form of man, of human shape as wou" 
ed in the form of man. Of this the breath is the head, 
the pervading vital air is the right wing, the descending 


vitaz air is the left wing, the ether is the middle, the earth 1s 


e matter 
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the tail, the support. Therefore there is this memorial verse : 
Breath it is that the gods breathe after, and men, and cattle. 
For breath is the life of all that live, and it is called the all- 
animating. Therefore they that revere the impersonal Self 
iu the breath live the full life of man. This is the embodied 
soul of the nutrimentitious ¢nvolucrum. 


“Within this same body which is made of the vital airs there 


is another inner body made of the sensorium with it the 
respiratory ainvolucrum is filled. ‘This also is in the form of 
man, of human shape; as moulded in the form of man in 
the former. Of that the Yajush is the head, the Rik the 
right wing, the Saman the left wing, the Brahmanas the 
middle, tbe Mantras of Atharvan and Angiras the tail, the 
support. Therefore there is this memorial verse : From which 
words turn back with the thinking faculty not reaching it. 
He that knows the beatitude of the spiritual reality never 
fears. This sensorial ¢nvolucrum is the embodied soul of 
the respiratory tnvolucrum. 


“ Within this same sensorial body there is another, an inner body ; 


the cognitional frame, with it the sensorial frame is filled. 
This too is in the form of man, of human shape as moulded in 
the form of man in the former. Of this faith is the head, 
justice the right wing, truth the left wing, union the middle, the 
intellect the tail, the support. Therefore there is this memorial 
verse: Knowledge it is that lays out the sacrifice, that performs 
the rites, Knowledge is worshipped by all the gods as the 
earliest manifestation of the spiritual reality. He that 
knows cognition as the spiritual reality, if he does not swerve 
from that, has fruition of all desires, after leaving all his im- 


perfections in the body. This is the embodied soul of the 
sensorial involucrum. 


“Within this same cognitional body there is another, an inner 


body, the envelopment of beatitude, with it the cognitional 
frame is filled, this too is in the form of man, of human 
mould, as shaped after the human fashion of the cognitional 
involucrum, Of this tenderness is the head, joy is the right 
Wing, rejoicing the left wing, bliss the middle, the ultimate 
spiritual reality is the tail, the support. Therefore there is 
this memorial verse: As non-existent that man becomes, who 
thinks that spiritual absolute not to be. If he know what 
that spritual reality is, then they know him to exist. ‘This 
blissful case is the embodied soul of the cognitional involu- 
crum. 


“There now arise these questions : Does he that has not 
knowledge go after death to that sphere of spiritual reality ? 


Ql 
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- re he that has knowledge fruition of that sphere after 
eath ?” 
The sequel of the Upanishad {s the reply to these questions 
which the aspirant to emancipation is supposed to put to 
his spiritual director. The world of appearances arose out of 
an impersonal Self, inexplicably overspread with illusion, out of 
an ultimate spiritual reality into which he that surmounts the 
illusion by the intellectual intuition, shall repass, never to return 
again. : 

“That impersonal Self desired : Let me become many, let 
me pass into plurality. He contemplated rigorously, and 
upon that rigorous contemplation evolved all this universe, 
whatsoever is. Having created that, he entered into it, 
Having entered that, he became the limited and the unlimit- 


ed, the defined and the undefined, underlying and not 


underlying, the cognitive and the incognitive, the true and 


the untrue, he became the reality, all this that is. Therefore 
they call this true. Therefore there is this memorial verse: 
Non-existent was this in the beginning. From that the 
existent proceeded. That made itself. Therefore it is 
called self-made or holy, sukrita, ‘That which is holy is 
like taste, for a man on attaining taste becomes happy. For 
who could live, who. breathe if in this ether there were 
not bliss? For this impersonal Self gives bliss. For when 4 
man finds exemption from fear, a standing-place in this invi- 
sible, bodiless, undefined, unsupported, spiritual reality, he at- 
tains to exemption from fear. For when a man makes even a 
slight interspace in that, then fear comes upon him. Fear 
comes upon him that thus knows, that thus reflects. There- 
fore there is this memorial verse: In awe of this the wind 
blows, in awe of this the sun rises. In awe of this spee 
Agni and Indra, and the death-god speeds, besides those 


other four.” ; 

The desires attributed to the supreme spiritual reality 8 
associated with illusion, to the universal soul, are said by Sankara- 
charya, to be not desire but contemplation, and to imply 10 
wants unsatisfied, no incompleteness. It is not influenced by 
them, as men are actuated by desire and aversion, but it sels 
them in operancy, that recompenses may be meted out to te 
intelligences about to be projected in accordance with their works 
=n a former con. ‘The world has had no beginning. ‘There has 
been an infinite progress of sons. The universal spirit remains 
free and unactuated by desires. The impersonal Self 1s hase 
o become multiform, to pass into plurality, by manifesting ow 
under name and form. These are illusory. tt is only thus tha 
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the absolute spirit without parts can become many. _Its multi- 
formity is like that of the ether which is really undivided, and 
jivided in appearance only by the things placed in it. Name and 
form are so far real as they are Brahman, but Brahman is not 
name and form. Itis under name and form illusorily overspread 
upon it that the spiritual reality enters into an apparent experience, 
‘which are subjects and objects, cognitious, things nameable, 
ayd so forth, all which things have an existence sufficient to 
account for the action and passion of daily life, sufficient for the 
common sense of the many, insufficient to the kuowledge of the 
reflective few. The universal soul, or God, entered upon self- 
coercion or rigorous contemplation, contemplated the fashion in 
which he should project the world, and having thus contemplated 
it, projected all the spheres of fruition to be severally experienced 
by all transmigrating spirits, waking, dreaming, or in dreamless 
ieep, in accordance with their works in the antecedent won, and 
existing in time and space, under name and form. After creating 
it he entered into it, entered into the ether in the heart of all 
sentiencies. The omuipresent universal soul is limited in appear- 
ance only, as illusorily limited to this or that inuer faculty, like 
the one and undivided ether in many water-jars, or like the one 
sun reflected upon many pools. Thus entered it appears manifold 
as many seers, many hearers, many thinkers, many that know. 
The universal soul became the conscious, and the unconscious, 
the true, that which is true in the seeming experience of daily 
life, and the untrue, that which is untrue in the seeming experi- 
ence of daily life. It was the reality, that which absolutely is. 
When it is said that this was non-existent in the beginning, it is 
intended to affirm that the spiritual reality was then unmanifest, 
had in it no distinctions of manifest name and form, not that the 
ultimate principle is nonentity. Such are some of Sankara- 
charya’s comments on this often-quoted text. ‘Lo proceed. 

“There is the following computation of beatitude. Let there be 
a youth, a good youth, instructed in the Vedas, himself an 
excellent instructor, of great fortitude and power. Let all 
this earth for him be full of riches. This is the one human 
beatitude. A hundred such human beatitudes are the one 
beatitude of the man that bas become a Gandharva, and 
also of the man learned in the Vedas, that is not stricken with 
desire, A hundred such beatitudes of the man that has be- 
come a Gandharva, are one beatitude of the divine Gandhar- 
vas, and also of the man learned in the Vedas, that is not 
stricken with desire» A hundred such beatitudes of the 
divine Gandharvas are one beatitude of the fathers of man- 

kind in their long-lasting sphere, and also of the man Jearned 
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in the Vedas and not stricken with desire. A 

beatitudes of the fathers of mankind in Aa yp 
sphere, is one beatitude of the gods born in the diving 
spheres, and also of the man learned in the Vedas and os 
stricken with desire. A hundred such beatitudes of the god 
are the one beatitude of Indra, and also of the man aes 
in the Vedas and not stricken with desire. A hundred such 
beatitudes of Indra are one beatitude of Brihaspati, and also 
of the man learned in the Vedas and not stricken with desire 
A hundred such beatitudes of Brihaspati are one beatitude 
of Prajapati, and also ofthe man learned in the Vedas and 
not stricken with desire. A hundred such beatitudes of 
Prajapati are one beatitude of the supreme spiritual essence 
and also of the man learned in the Vedas and not stricken 
with desire. That same spiritual reality is one and the same, 
when in the Purusha, the image in the pupil of the eye, and 
when in the sun. He that knows this renounces this world, 
and approaches the food-made body, approaches this respira- 
tory involucrum, approaches this sensorial tnvolucrum, 
approaches this cognitional involucrum, arrives at this 
involucrum of beatitude. Therefore there is this memorial 
verse: From which words turn back with the thinking 
faculty, not reaching it. He that knows the beatitude of the 
impersonal Self fears nothing. Him the thought afflicts no 
longer, what good have I left undone, what evil have I 
done? When a man knows this, these two, the good and 
evil, strengthen his soul. Both these, the good and evil, 
strengthen his soul, when he knows this, This is the Upaui- 
shad.” 

The good and evil, Sankar&charya says, strengthen the soul of 
the man that has risen tothe intellectual intuition, inasmuch as 
they are seen to be only illusory modes, beneath which the spiritual 
reality abides the only real existence. To him that knows the 
ultimate spiritual reality, the beatitude beyond duality, good and 
avil have lost their power of generating misery, of leading to new 
embodiments. ‘This is the Upanishad, the science of the impersou- 
al Self, the mystery above all other. knowledges, in which the 
supreme beatitude resides. The Bhriguvalli opens with the same 
benediction with which the Katha Upanishad closed, a benediction 
of frequent occurrence in the Upanishads. 

“ Hari. om. May God preserve us both. May God reward us both. 
May we both gain power together. May that which we have 
gone over be glorious. May we never feel enmity against 
each other. OM. Peace, peace, peace.” 
Bhrigu, the son of Varuna, drew nigh to his father 
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and said: Teach me, holy Sir, the spiritual reality, Brahman. 
To him his father said this: Food, breath, eye, ear, 
the thinking organ, speech. And again he said to him; 
That from which these creatures proceeded, by which after 
proceeding from it they live, that to which they return again 
and into which they re-enter,—seek to know THAT, that 
is the spiritual reality. 

“ Bbrigu performed self-torture, and, having performed it, he 
learned that food is the spiritual reality, for from food they 
arise and by food thus arisen they live, to food they return 
again, and into it re-enter. After learning this he again ap- 
proached his father and said : Teach me, holy Sir, the spiritual 
absolute, Brahman, His father said: With self-coercion seek 
to know the spiritual reality. Self-coercing concentration is 
the spiritual reality. He performed self-coercion and having 
performed it learned that breath is the spiritual reality, for it 
is from breath that these creatures proceed and by breath 
that after they have thus come-forth they live, to breath that 
they return again and into it that they re-enter. 


“ After learning this he again approached his father Varuna and 
said: Teach me, holy Sir, the spiritual absolute. His 
father said: With self-coercion seek to know the spiritual 
reality. Self-coercing concentration is the spiritual reality. 
He performed self-coercion, and upon performing it learned 
that the sensory, the thinking faculty, is the spiritual reality, 
for it is from the sensory that these creatures proceed and 
by the sensory that thus arisen they live, to the sensory 
they return and into it re-enter. 


“After learning this he again approached his father Varuna, and 
said: Teach me, Holy Sir, the spiritual absolute, Brahman. His 
father said: With self-coercion seek to know the spiritual 
reality. Self-coercing concentration is the spiritual reality. He 
performed self-coercion, and upon performing it learned that 
cognition is the spiritual reality, for from cognition it is 
that these creatures proceed, from it that thus arisen they 
live, to cognition it is that they return, and into it that 
they re-enter. 


“After learning this he again approached his father Varuna 


and said: Teach me, holy Sir, the spiritual absolute, 
Brahman. His father said: With self-coercion seek to 
know the spiritual reality. Self-coercing concentration is 
the spiritual reality. He performed self-coercion, and upon 
performing it learned that beatitude is the spiritual reality, for 
from beatitude it is that these creatures proceed, by beatitude 
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that thus arisen they live, to beatitude that they Teturp 
and into it that they re-enter. 


“This is the science that Varuna gave and Bhrigu received a 
science established in the supreme ether inthe heart, He that 
knows this is firmly established, he becomes rich in food a 
consumer of food, he becomes great in offspring, in flocks 
and herds and in spiritual power, and great iu fame. [et 
him never revile food. Such is his observance. Water j; 
food, light the eater of food. In water light is established 
In light water is established. Therefore this food is estab. 
lished in food. He that knows this food established in foog 
is himself firmly established, he becomes rich in food, a con- 
sumer of food, he becomes great in offspring, in flocks and 
herds, in spiritual power, and great in fame, Let hin 
multiply food. That is his observance. The earth is food, 
ether the eater of food. In earth ether is established, jy 
ether earth is established, Therefore this food is established 
in food. He that knows this food established in food, js 
himself firmly established, he becomes rich in food, a con- 
sumer of food, he becomes great in offspring, in flocks and 
herds, in spiritual power, and great in fame. Let him forbid 
none to enter his house. ‘I‘hat is his observance. Let him 
store up food in whatever way hecan. They say to him 
that comes to the house, The food is ready. If the food be 
given from the first, then food is given to the giver from 
the first. If the food be given later, then food is given to 
the giver later. If the food is given last, then it is given 
to the giver last.. Thus it is with him that knows this. 


“ Let him adore the spiritual reality as that which is preservative 
in speech, as that which is acquisitive and preservative in 
the ascending and descending vital airs, as action in the hands, 
as motion in the feet. Such are the meditations on tle 
spiritual reality as manifested in man. Let him next meditate 
upon it as manifested in the deities. It is nourishment 1 
the rain, in the lightning it is might. It is wealth in flocks 
and herds, in the stars it is light, it is offspring, immortality, 
beatitude. In the ether it is all. He that adores it is the 
support of all, is firmly established. He that adores it 4 
greatness becomes great. He that adores it as thought be 
comes meditative. He that adores it as that which humil: 
ates, his desires are humbled. He that adores it as the most 
powerful becomes most powerful. He that adores it as that 
into which things pass away, his enemies and rivals perish, 

and his brother's sons, if he hate them, die. 
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«]t is one and the same spiritual reality that is in the Purusha, 
the image in the eye, and in the sun.” 


Thus it is that the ultimate spiritual reality is to be meditated 
upon under all its manifestations in man and in nature. Under 
whatever manifestation the worshipper contemplates it to that 
manifestation he becames assimilated: tam yathdé yathopdsetda at 
ova bhavaté ; but all such worship is relative to it only as manifest- 
ed in the fictitious order, the world of. unreality, 


“He that knows this, renounces this world and arrives at the 
food-made body, arrives at the frame made of the vital airs, 
arrives at the sensorial znvolucrum, arrives at the cognitional 
involucrum, arrives at the involucrum of beatitude, and ex- 
patiating through these worlds, enjoying food at will, and 
taking shapes at will, sings this song of universal unity : 
Wonder, wonder, wonder. I am food, I am food, I am food. 
Iam the consumer of food, I am the consumer of food, I am 
the consumer of food. Iam that which unites the two, I am 
that which unites the two, Iam that which unites the twd. 
I am the first arisen in the world, before the gods, the midst of 
immortality. He that imparts me preserves me. I as food 
consume the consumer of food. lam above all the world 
with golden light. He that knows this becomes Brahman, 


“May God preserve us both. May God reward us both. May 
both gain power together. May that which we have gone 
over be glorious. May we never feel enmity against one 
another. OM. Peace, peace, peace.” 

Thus ends the Taittiriya Upanishad. It has nothing of the 
poetical impressiveness of such Upanishads as the Mundaka and 
the Katha, and its two latter sections have been exhibited solely 
ou account of the importance of their matter, and the frequency 
with which they are cited in the writings of the Indian schoolmen. 
Combining the several examples of the Upanishads adduced in 
the present and in the former part of this Article, the reader may 
perhaps obtain as clear and distinct a view of the earliest Indian 
philosophy as the nature of its matter admits. It is the philo- 
‘ophy of a barbarous age and people. Its presentments are of 
purely historical value, and its occasional embellishments are at 
the best ‘barbaric pearl and gold.’ 

Historical interest the Upanishads have. They embody the 
tatliest growths of Indian speculation, and it is out of their teach- 
ig apparently that Buddhism arose with its negation of any tran- 
endent spiritual reality, and the substitution in place of that of a 
void or. blank, They embody also one of the first efforts to 
‘rplain the world reflectively, to build up a complete and 
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coherent. conception of the whole of things, of man, of nature 
of the supernatural, » and 

The ancient Indian sages, as we have seen, like the Eleat; 
allow existence only to the one and immutable of reason, and “ 
fuse it to the many and the mutable of experience, and are lik 
the Eleatics compelled, that they may save the phenomenal cadee, 
to concede some spurious and fictitious kind of being to the things 
of sense. The one and the constant is, exists, that is, in ri 
by itself; the manifold and the fluctuating is not, exists that is b 
and through another, and only, to use the Indian expression ! 
apparently outspread upon the real, fictitiously and allaciously 
From the standpoint of philosophy the fluctuating fientia are non- 
existent, from the standpoint of common sense they have a being 
sufficient to account for the action and passion of daily life, a con- 
ventional existence, Vydvahdriki satta, an unreal manifestation 
under names and forms. In this fictitious order of experiences all 
souls save that of the purified seer are implicated. — 

» In identifying the one uniform existence with the highest good 
the Indian sages proceeded in the same track as the Megarics, 
Id bonum solum esse dicebant quod esset ununr et simile et idem 
semper. The attributes assigned by Parmenides to real being 
were by Euclid applied to the good. The bighest notions of man 
are but so many names for the one and only real good immutable 
and always uniform. In speaking of God, of intelligence, of rea- 
son, one and the same thing is indicated, namely, the good. The 
one existent, the good alone is, the generable and corruptible and 
mutable 2s not. : 

But it is as precursors of the Neo-Platonists that the ancient 
Indian theosophists are most noteworthy. In the Upanishads we find, 
(in an immeasurably lower form indeed, for they had not the rich 
inheritance of thoroughgoing analysis that the Alexandrians had), 
the same identification of thought with existence, of the pure light 
of undifferenced cognition with the ultimate and uniform reality, 
the same procession from this of the pure intelligence and univer- 
sal soul, the same purification of the intellect prescribed through 
subjugation of the body and renunciation of the things of sense, 
the same aspiration towards ecstatic re-union with, and re-absorp- 
tion into, the mysterious source of things. . 

The philosophy of the Upanishads will be justly characterised 
if we apply to it the epithets which Archer Butler has bestowed 
upon the philosophy of Proclus. It is sublime: it is puerile. Js 
marked at once by sagacity and by poverty, by daring indepet- 
dence, and by grovelling superstition. Still it has this claim t0 
veneration, that it publishes for the first time in the history of 
philosophy, in its idea of Brahman, that mode of looking 4 the 
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‘hings of experience in which their ultimate reality, their innermost 
essence, at once concealed and revealed, is neither that which 
inows nor that which is known, but knowledge or thought itself, 
jyat nds its highest manifestation in the individual and the common 
ensciousness of mankind, And thus it is that in his highest 
moments mad if he will may feel 


A presence that disturbs him with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a seuse sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
Aud the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
Aud rolls through all things, 


A. E. GOUGH. 








Art. VIL—THE STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF BENGar, 


A Statistical Account of Bengal. By W. W. Hunter,3.a., 1p 
Director General of Statistics to the Government of India, &. 
&e., &c. 20 volumes. London: Triibuer and Co. 1875-1877. , 


E are of opinion that a Statistical Survey of the country 

under the immediate authority of your Presidency would 
be attended with much utility; we therefore recommend proper 
Steps to be taken for carrying the same into execution.” Thys 
wrote, on the 7th January 1807, the Hon’ble the Court of Directors 
to the Government at Fort William ; and on the 11th September 
of the same year the Governor-General in Council issued elaborate 
instructions to Dr. Francis Buchanan Hamilton, who had been 
selected to undertake the Survey. His enquiries were to extend 
“throughout the whole of the territories subject to the immediate 
authority of the Presidency of Fort William, as well as to the 
adjacent countries and to those petty States with which the British 
Government has no intercourse. “In performing this duty, however,” 
the letter goes on, “ you are prohibited from quitting the Company's 
teritories, and are directed to confine your enquiries to consulting 
such of the natives of those countries as you may meet with, or 
natives of the British territories who have visited the countries in 
question.” Then follows a long detailed list of subjects to be 
examined “‘with as much accuracy as_ local circumstances will 
admit.” Dr. Buchanan Hamilton at once applied himself to the 
work with the most conscientious energy ; and his Survey, which 
extended over a period of seven years, resulted in some ten thousand 

ages of manuscript which were in 1816 carefully packed up in boxes 
and despatched to England. There it rested undisturbed until 1838, 
when the Court of Directors informed the Governor-General in 
Council that Mr. Montgomery Martin had been permitted to 
inspect it with a view to publication. The result of Mr. Martin’s 
inspection was the publication of an account * of the districts 
of Behar, Patna, Shahabad, Bhagulpur, Dinajpur, Goraklipur, 
Purniah, Rangpur, and Assam, the latter being considered 4s 
a single District. This was the first attempt at a Statistical 
Account of Bengal. The cost of.the Survey during the seven 

ears over which it extended, amounted to £30,000; and 
the result after the expenditure by the East India Compady 
of aconsiderable further sum of money, and after a delay ° 
more than a-quarter-of-a-century—was an account of nine dis- 
tricts of the province. To prepare a Gazetteer of the whole of 
India on this scale would cost not less than £700,000 ; and at the 


ee le 


* The History, Antiquities, Topography and Statistics of | Eastern India 
3 vols, 8vo. 1838. 
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came rate of progress the work might be expected to be completed 
‘» about eight hundred years. 

The Court of Directors seems to have felt that the results obtain- 
o] in this effort were utterly disproportioned to the expenditure 
curred, and it was apparently decided not to attempt again a 
detailed statistical survey of a single province. The Company’s 
next move was in a different direction ; and resulted in the publica- 
tion in 1854 of Thornton’s Gazetteer*, a work which occupied several 
rears in preparation, and the compilation of which must have 
involved great labour, ‘This work is so well known to every one 
who has had anything to do with India that it is quite unneces- 
ary for us in these pages to refer toits shortcomings, Suffice it to 
ay that even at the time of its appearance, it was not considered 
sitisfactory, and, in a despatch dated 21st February 1855, the 
Court of Directors pointed out some of the defects in the com- 

lation, ‘In some respects,” says the despatch, ‘ the information 
“from which the work was constructed was obsolete. Although 
“of an official- character,_and -probably accurate at ‘the period 
“when it was furnished, the lapse of time, extending in some cases 
“tohalf acentury, must have caused great alterations, and that 
“which, when drawn up, was a correct statement of the condition 
“of a district may, therefore, now be a very incorrect one.” And 
the Directors go on to request that omissions may be supplied, 
errors rectified, and new geographical, physical, and statistical facts 
brought to notice with a view to rendering the work a faithful 
register of the state of the country as at present existing. In 
order that this might be done, the different Indian Governments 
were requested to send interleaved copies of the book to the various 
local authorities for the incorporation of corrections and additions, 
The local administrations, however, seem to have given up the task 
in despair and to have felt that the work of correction would 
iuvolve more labour than the re-writing of the book; and so far 
is we have been able to ascertain, only one of them, the Govern- 
went of the North-west Provinces, completed the revision. The 
Supreme Government and the Home authorities probably had the 
ame misgivings as to the possibility of accomplishing the task 
they had imposed; at all events, neither of them pressed the 
miter, aud it was quietly allowed to drop. But this agitation 
“the waters had not been altogether without effect, and the 
liferent local Governments and Administrations began to bestir 
“emselves and to elaborate plans for obtaining statistical accounts 
« their territories, It so gradually became evident that any such 
heme, to be practicable and-satisfactory, must take the District 


ificers as its basis and must deal systematically with the country, 
nse, 





* The first edition in 4 vols. London: Allen, 
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part by part. Several of the local Governments commenced t, 
act in this sense. In 1862, the Madras Government issued order 
for the compilation of a series of ‘ District Manuals’ which were to 
be prepared by the local officers, and were intended to exhibit the 
entire Presidency, District by District, in minute detail ; later 
Sir Richard Temple inaugurated the operations which produced 
the District Gazetteers of the Central Provinces ; and, more 
recently, the Magistrates and Collectors of Eastern Bengal drew yy 
a series of statistical reports of their respective Districts* The 
Supreme Government adopted the same view of the requirements 
of the case, and in May 1867 it suggested that a series of works 
similar to Sir Richard Temple’s Centra! Provinces Gazetteers 
might with advantage be compiled for Bengal, the Punjab, Oudh, 
Mysore, Coorg, British Burmah, and Haidarabad. This proposal 
was approved of by the Secretary of State for India, and, on the 
1gth Octover 1865, a circular letter was addressed to the various 
local Governments and Admiuistrations requesting them to take 
steps for the compilation of local Gazetteers, It at once became 
apparent that in the larger provinces, the wishes of the Secretary 
of State could not be carried out without special machinery, and 
early in 1867 the Government of Bengal proposed to appoint a 
special officer to superintend the collection of materials fora 
Gazetteer of Bengal. ‘The Statistical Committee at Calcutta 
pointed out, with reference to this proposal, that the services of 
such an officer would eventually be required to consolidate the 
Provincial Gazetteers to be furnished by the various locai Govern- 
ments. It suggested that a duly qualified officer should at once 
be selected for the purpose, and that, pending receipt of further 
materials, he should be employed on the preparation of the Beu- 
gal Gazetteer. The result of all this is fresh in the memory of 
our readers. Lord Mayo’s Government took energetic actiol 
in the matter and decided upon the creation of a Department ¢! 
Statistics which was accordingly established with Dr. W. \. 
Hunter at its head. The Government of India at the same tme 
urged the necessity of “immediate steps Leing taken for ensuring 
some uniformity of plan in the Gazetteers of the various. Pro- 
vinces with the view of hereafter consolidating the whole ito 
General Gazetteer of India.” 
We have thus briefly sketched the history of some of tne 
efforts made since the beginning of this century to obtain “tl 
worthy information regarding our territories in India, with oe 
object of enabling our readers to form a more correct and of 
quate judgement of the work which has been done a tly oe 
The first fruits of the Statistical Department established by 40! 


* Principal Heads of the History and Statistics of the Dacca Division, 1868. 
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Mavo are before us in these twenty volumes containing Dr. 
Hunter's Statistical Account of Bengal ; and it would not be pos- 
sible to form a just estimate of the value of this work without 
reference to the circumstances under which it has been compiled, 
and to the results hitherto obtained in the same direction. One 
of Dr. Hunter’s first duties as Director-General of Statistics 
was to find out what had already been done—to discover the 
causes of the failure of early attempts—and to avoid the rocks 
ov which previous workers had foundered. He did this, and laid 
jown a very carefully considered plau which he has followed with 
such complete success that itis not too much to say that the 
appearance of this Statistical Account of Bengal marks an era in 
the history of British rule in India. 

For our present purpose Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s laborious com- 
pilation, and Thorntou’s Gazetteer, may be taken gs typical works, 
and as fairly representing the best that had been done in the way 
of rendering available to the public a more accurate knowledge 
of this part of India, prior to 1869. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s 
work had three serious defects. In the first place, it was on no 
fixed scale; and “ no attempt seems to have been made to estimate 
low much space could be reasonably allotted to each subject and 
District, or to calculate how many volumes it is possible for a 
man to write or for the public to read, within the ordinary span 
of life.” In the second place, the work was not based upon any 
preliminary systematic organization, and the compiler had not 
the benefit of any regular collaboration. And, in the third place, 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton had no system for arranging his materials 
and rendering the results of his survey available as they were 
obtained. Thornton laboured under even greater disadvantages, 
and the causes of his failure lie on the surface. He had never 
even visited India; he had no thorough knowledge of the relative 
importance of the places he described ; and he was dependent, 
‘swe have seen, ou information sometimes as much as half-a- 
ceutury old—in a word, he attémpted, what was under tle cir- 
Clistauces, a manifest impossibility.* 


-__—_ 





* We would have it understood, Jndia, by Dr. Edward Balfour (1856)] 
‘nee for all, that these criticisms to which for the sake of brevity we 
“eli no Way inconsistent with great have purposely not referred. Dr, 
vaniration, aud thorough apprecia- Buchanan Hamilton and Mr, ‘Thorn- 
oH of the energy and patience which ton both worked under the instruc- 
ure been Shown in the compilation tions of Government ; they both dis- 
“ Wellof the works specially referred played great energy and talent, and 
ny of others of their class [such did all that men, handicapped as_ they 
I. ¢ Lust India Gazetteer, by-Walter were, could do, But ‘none the less 
— (1828); the Gazetteer of on this account were their works 
~ at Iudia, by Pharoah and Co., failures. 
Tas (1855) ; and the Cyclopedia of 
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A study of the causes of these failures, then, showed that the 
compilation of a Statistical account of even a single Indian pro- 
vince was beyond the power of any one man, however able: that 
to succeed at all, such a work must be done on a well-considered 
scale; and that the treatment of the various Districts must |e 
uniform. It showed further that an excessive concentration and in: 
adequate distribution of work were as fatal to success as the 
opposite extremes of excessive distribution and insufficient eon. 
centration. Practically, what was required was one central con- 
trolling mind with a capacity for extensive and detailed organiza. 
tion; with a knowledge of the country; and with a power of 
distinguishing the relative importance of the subjects to be dealt 
with in a Gazetteer—with the sense of proportion, in short. ‘The 
result, so far as it is yet visible, has shown very clearly, that Dr, 
Hunter possesses in an eminent degree the requsite qualifications, 

His plan of procedure can best be told in his own words in 
the preface to the first volume of the work before us. “It 
was found necessary,” he says, “in the first place, to provide 
that the materials collected by each of the Local Goverv- 
ments should afford a common basis for the comparative 
statistics of the country, when eventually consolidated imto the 
one final work for all India. In the second place, to devise 
measures for ensuring the compilation of the materials they ob- 
tained within a reasonable time, and on a@ uniform plan. The 
District forms the administrative unit in India and I took it 
as the unit of the Statistical survey in the work of collecting 
the materials; the Province forms a large administrative entity, 
and was taken as the basis of the organization for compiling 
the materials when obtained. With a view to securing uniformity 
in the materials, I drew up, under the orders of Govern- 
ment, six series of leading questions,* illustrating the 
topographical, ethnical, agricultural, industrial, administrative, 
medical, and other aspects of an Indian District, which might 
serve as a basis for the investigations throughout all India. With 
a view to securing certainty of execution, provincial editors were 
appointed, each of whom was made responsible for getting in the 
returns from the District officers within the territory assigned to 
him, supplementing them by information from the heads of 
Departments and local sources, and working them up into the 
Statistical Account or Gazetteer of the Province. In this way 
the unpaid co-operation of the. whole body of officers throughout 
the two hundred and twenty-five Districts of India was enlisted, 
the best local knowledge was brought to bear, and in each Province 








* Subsequently circulated to the of “ Heads of I uformation required 
Local Governments under the title for the Imperial Gazetteer of India. 
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shere was an editor directly responsible for the completion of the 
Provincial Account ona uniform plan and within a reasonable 
‘ime, The supervision of the whole rested with me, as Director- 
General of Statistics to the Government of India.”* 

The result, so far as Bengal is concerned, is before us, and we 
must now proceed to give some account of these twenty volumes. 
They deal with the following Districts and States :— 


VOL. 


L. 
"lL The 24 Parganas and the X. Dfrjiling, Jalpaiguri and 
Sundarbans. Kuch Bebar State. 
II. Nadiyd and Jessor. XT. Patna ana S&ran. 


III. Miduapur, Hagli and Howrah. XII. Gav4é and Shahabad. 
IV. Bardwan, Birbivim and Bén- XIII. Tirhut and Champaran, 


kuré. XIV. Bhagalpur and the Santal 
V. Dacca, BAakarganj, Faridpur Parganas, 
and Maimansinh. XV. Monghyr and Purniah, 


VI. Chittagong Hill Tracts, Chitta- XVI. Hazaéribégh and Lohardaga. 
gong, Noakhalf, Tipperah, XVII. Singbhim, Chutié Nagpur 


and Hill Tipperah-State. - — Tributary States, and 
VII. Maldah, Rangpur and Din4j- Manbhim. 
pur. XVIII. Cuttack and Balasor. 
VIIl. Réjsh4hf and Bogra. XIX. Puri and the Orissa Tribu- 
IX. Murshid4bad and Pabné. tary States. 


XX. Fisheries and Botany of 

Bengal ; and General Index. 

The accounts are all framed on one uniform scheme, the same 
points being referred to in the same order.in each account, a plan 
by which any one who has constantly to consult the work will 
be agreat gainer. The topographical aspects of the District 
are first dealt with; its geographical situation is defined and its 
areaand boundaries are given. Then follows a description of 
the physical features and scenery of the tract—its hills and forests 
and canals and rivers—river-traffic, drainage-lines, marsh reclama- 
tion and cultivation, fisheries and fishes, mineral and jungle 
products, and, concluding the first section of the account, a notice of 
the Fer Naturee of the District, with statistics, where they are 
available, showing the loss of life causes by wild-beasts and snakes. 
lhe second section is devoted to the people. An historical sketch is 


' first given of any early attempts at the enumeration of the popu- 





* 
The above narrative is as accurate HaidarabAd Assigned Districts (the 
& comprehensive sketch can be Berars) were commenced and practi- 
ie de without going into very minute cally done before the introduction 
tail Thus in one Presidency, of the system above described. Again, 
““adras, a more elaborate system of with regard to Native States, consi- 
ae District Accounts has been derations of public policy have 
ta or while the ‘Gazetteers of rendered anything like rigid uni- 
th ‘ the minor administrations formity in my demands for informa- 
* Ventral Provinces) and of the tion impracticable, 
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lation ; and this is followed by a very full account of the Census of 
1872—the agency employed for the work, the manner in which j, 
was done, and the results. These are given in much detail and are 
elucidated by means of tables showing for each sub-division and 
thaud of the District the area in square miles, the number of villac.: 
and of houses ; the number of persons per square mile, per village 
‘and per house. The population is next classified according to sex 
and age ; the ethuical divisions of the people are noted ; aboriginal 
and hill tribes and semi- Hinduised aborigines receive special atten. 
tion, their habits and customs being described ; and an exhaustive 
list of Hindu castes is given, with the uumber of persons belonging 
to each caste, and its relative rank in the social scale, In Districts 
which receive immigrants or supply emigrants, the number of 
these and their places of origin or destination are mentioned, The 
religious divisions of the people are next given ; the relative numbers 
of Hindus and Muhammadans ; the different sects of the Musalmin 
community, the number of Christians, native and other, and the 
results of Missionary efforts; and special accounts are given of any 
religious sects or movements peculiar to the District. The division 
of the population into urban and rural is also noticed, and is followed 
by an enumeration of the towns and villages classified according to 
their population. The chief towns are then noticed in detail ; their 
geographical situation is marked ; their population analysed ; and 
their chief features described with special regard to any connection 
they may have had with the history of the District or of the Pro- 
vince. Places of historical, religtous, antiquarian, or other interest 
form subjects of special notice. The village institutions and officials 
next come under review ; and the second section of each District 
account ends with a description of the material condition of the peo- 
ple. The dress of the well-to-do tradesman, his food, his dwelling and 
its furniture, are all described and contrasted with those of the ordi- 
nary cultivator. The accounts of the ceremonies performed on occa- 
gions of both marriage and death, of the games and amusements of 
the people, of the conveyances used by the better classes, and mavy 
other details give an insight into the every-day life of the popula- 
tion which the ordinary reader has hitherto-had no means of obtain- 
ing. The third section deals with the agriculture of the District, and 
this portion of each account in these volumes naturally begins wil 

rice, the great staple of Bengal. In each case the various rice crops 
are enumerated ; the mode of cultivation and the times of sowing 
and reaping of each are given in detail, and even the names of the 
plant at the different stages of its growth, and the chief preparations 
made from it have not been omitted. The other cereal crops of the 
District are next noticed ; green crops, fibres, fruits, vegetables, a 

miscellaneous crops follow, special prominence being given t guc 
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‘mportant crops as jute, opium, indigo, cotton, pan, &c., in Districts 
‘» which they are cultivated. Statistics are next given showing the 
area under cultivation ; the area which is cultivable but not culti- 
vated and the out-turn of the different crops. The rates of rent in 
he different pargands are next set forth ; and the cost of labour and 
rice of food-grains at present ruling are contrasted with those 
which have obtained in times past. Nothing that can be of interest 
or use to any one desiring to study the agricultural aspects of 
the Districts is forgotten ; the condition of the peasantry, their cattle 
and domestic animals, and the instruments which they use to till the 
folds, are all described; the weights and measures of the Dis- 
trict, the amount of spare land in it, the manures in use and the 
crops for which they are required, the mode of irrigation employed, 
the rotation of crops followed, when there is any, are all referred 
to. Theland tenures, which are dealt with in this section of the 
District accounts, receive very special attention, and not only are 
any tenures peculiar to the District specially explained, but the 
whole system of tenures in vogue in each District is given in great 
detail, eed. ice? -_— 

The fourth section of each Statistical Account is devoted to 
Natural calamities, blights, droughts, floods and famines; and, in 
connection with the last-named calamities, Dr. Hunter’s valuable 
system of Famine warnings is incorporated in the work. The 
next section gives an account of the means of communication, 
the principal manufactures, the Commerce and Trade of the Dis- 
trict, local institutions, printing-presses, newspapers, &c. ‘Lhe 
next portion contains the administrative statistics ; and the conclud- 
ing part is devoted to the meteorological and medical aspects of 
the District, climate, temperaturc, rainfalls, prevailing winds, 
endemic and epidemic diseases, native medical practitioners 
(tabirdjs) and their mode of treatment, indigenous drugs, chari- 
table dispensaries, sanitation and conservancy, and vital sfatistics. 

This meagre skeleton of the contents of a District-account, al- 
though it occupies more than two pages of our space, affords no ade- 
quate notion of the amount of information given in this elaborate and 
yet strictly condensed work, Taking up a volume* absolutely at 
rudom, we turn, for example, to the second last section referred to 
above—that which relates to the administrative statistics of the 
te District treated of (Rajshahi)—and we find the following in- 
mation, 

The changes which have taken place in the jurisdiction of the 
District since the accession of the East India Company to the 
diwang of Bengal in 1765 are carefully recorded. ‘Tables are 


Seen 








* Vol. VIII, one of the smallest of the twenty, containing accounts of 
the Districts of R@jshahi and Bogra. 
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given showing the revenue and expenditure of the district for each 
of the years 1793-04, 1850-51, and 1870-71; and the rates which 
are appended to these tables enable the reader to see at a glance 
which of the entries are mere items of account. The net revenue 
and expenditure are thus obtained, and the causes of increase aud 
decrease are explained. The land tax which, throughout Bengal 
forms by far the most important item of revenue, receives special 
detailed notice, and very interesting figures are given showing the 
extent to which sub-division of estates has increased during the 
last quarter-of-a-century. The operations of the Rent Law of 
Bengal (Act X of 1859) is next referred to, and the number of 
rent-suits instituted under the provisions of that Act or of sub. 
sequent laws based upon it are given, since 1861-62. The in- 
creased extent to which person and property are protected is next 
exhibited by giving the numbers of magisterial and of revenue and 
civil courts in the District in 1791, 1800, 1850, 1869 and 1871, 
The subject of police protection comes next, and, passing over the 
history of early grants for police purposes, we come to a succinct 
account of the existing police organization, the number of thands 
and their names, the streugth, in detail, of the three Police forces 
(the Regular Police, the Municipal Force, and the Village Watch) 
the total cost of each of these forces and the proportion of police 
to the area andto the population. The working of the police 
follows, and a mass of statistics is given showing the number of 
cases, ‘ cognisable’ and ‘ non-cognisable,’ conducted by the police ; 
the proportion of false cases and of convictions ; the proportion of 
convicts to the population of the district; and an elaborate ana- 
lysis and classification of the crimes of which the convicts were found 
guilty. The jail statistics of the District are next given and 
analysed, and among the points specially noted are the following : 
the number of jails, and details regarding each, average jail popu- 
lation, sanitary condition of jails and statistics of jail morta- 
lity, cost of maintaining the prisoners, amount realized by jail 
manufactures and industries. Educational Statistics come next 
and are given in minute detail. Tabular returns exhibit the 
number of Government, aided, and unaided schools ; the number 
of pupils in each; the cost of each to Government ; and the 
amount realized by fees and private contributions. All these 
statistics are carefully analysed and commented on. The postal 
statistics of the District follow; and this section ends with a full 
description of the political divisions (‘sub-division’) and a list of 
the fiscal divisions (pargands)' of the District with their area" 
acres and square miles ; the number of estates in each ; and the sub- 
ordinate judge’s court to which each is subject, This resumé of the 
contents of one section of a district-account, taken up haphazal 
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fairly represents the . manner in which the other sections of this 
and of all the other Districts are treated; our object in giving 
it in such detail is to show how elaborately the work has 
been done. : : ae ; 

But, while no material point on which information was available 
has been left untouched, Dr. Hunter has managed to avoid the 
fatal error of undue elaboration ; and ipdeed this was his only 
chance of success. On that rock Dr. Buchanan’ Hamilton struck 
and foundered, and Dr. Hunter has very wisely profited by the . 
warning and steered clear of it. It would perhaps have been 
more satisfactory to Dr. Hunter if the account had been even 
fuller than it is, but there can be little doubt that had the 
Director-General of Statistics given way to the very natural 
impulse to elaboration, his unfinished work would have been added 
to the list of failures which preceded it. 

As it is, the work is one of which any man might be proud, 
and which very few menin India could have done. It has 
occupied seven years in compilation, or the same time as was spent 
on Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s survey, which supplied materials for 
an account of nine Districts only. To say that the work is 
faultless would be to credit Dr.. Hunter with having performed 
an impossibility: to say that it is remarkably free from preventable 
error is to do him scanty justice. ‘I beg,” writes Dr. Hunter in 
his preface, “ that those who come after me may, in improving 
“on my work, remember the conditions under which it has been 
“done. When it was commenced six years ago, no one knew 
“precisely the population of a single District in Bengal; and the 
“Departments of Government were wont to base their estimates 
“on separate and often widely-discrepant estimates both as to 
“the number of the people and the area of its territory.” 
When we remember, in addition to all this, the great extent 
of the country dealt with in these volumes, the diverse 
nationalities of which its inhabitants are composed, and the 
extreme difficulty in getting work of this kind done at all 
in India, we admit that we are astonished at this result of seven 
years’ work. It would be possible, no doubt, to pick holes in 
kolated portions of this work, as of every other work of a similar 
kind which has ever been published ; but that is a task which 
we shall leave to those to whom it may be congenial. It is 
fhough for us that we have here for the first time, a trustworthy, 
lutelligent, and interesting account of each District of the principal 
Province of. India. The value of the work asa whole, so far 
‘irpasses any trifling defects in the details of its execution that 
Ye have no eye for these when we look at that. The manner in 
Ybich Dr, Hunter has achieved this difficult task leads us to 
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form high anticipations of the value of the Imperial Gazetteer 
of India on which heis at present engaged and which we are 
promised in four years. Inthe meantime he deserves the grateful] 
thanks of both England and India for this first instalment of 
his work—a marvel of industry and organization of which, as we 
have said, any man might be proud. It eclipses even Dr. Hunter's 
other splendid literary | performances; and will, with the works 
which are to follow it, form a lasting monument of the Govern- 
.ments of India and Bengal to whose liberal enterprise and judg- 
ment it owes its inception, 










































Art. VIIIL—SOME BOOKS ABOUT BURMAH. 


Our Trip to Burmah. By Surgeon-General Gordon, M. D., ©. B. 
London: Bailliere, Tindall & Cox. 

The Karens of the Golden Chersonese. London: Harrison, 
89, Pall Mall. 

The Ficus Elastica in British Burma. Rangoon: Printed at 
the Government Press, 1876. 

Wyllie’s Essays on the External Policy of India. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 


WRITER to the Calcutta Review in 1876 remarked that Bri- 
tish Burmah presented “ almost virgin soil to the philological 
aspirant.” Few books have ever been written about it, and few of 
these are worth reading. The fact is not unaccountable, and one of 
the chief reasons no doubt is the want ofa decent auditory. 
People have got to know just enough about the province to decide 
it is scarcely worth while to know any more. Every one in Madras 
has been to Rangoon or one of the up-country cantonments as 
Sub-Assistant Deputy Commissary General or in some equally 
complicated capacity, and half Bengal knows one or another of 
these officials, besides making occasional visits themselves to one 
of the provincial ports. They will tell you quite glibly that 
Akyab lies north, Moulmein south, and Rangoon in the middle, 
The steamers do not always stop at Akyab. The chief productions 
of Burma are pineapples, ponies and pagodas, some of the latter 
growing to a considerable size. The women walk about and wear 
silk petticoats of a peculiar cut. Singapore does not belong to the 
Chief Commissioner but lies further on. The last important state- 
ment would be enunciated rather for the sake of clearing up a 
geographical doubt lingering in their own mental consciousness than 
lor authoritative exposition. If the speaker belongs to any 
Government Secretariat (who have of course exceptional informa- 
tion) he will let you know besides that he has good reason for 
\elieving there is abundance of rice and of rain in the country, 
and that the surplus revenue is found very useful to the Govern- 
ment of India. He will probably mention too that the- present 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal bad once something to do with the 
Province, and that he knew a poor young fellow who died of fever 
there the year before last. This very fairly represents the average 
eeographical, antiquarian, sanitary and sociological knowledge that 
le Indian outside world have about us, and they seem very 
litly contented withal, 
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It happened however towards the close of 1874, that the 
Secretary for India was cajoled by some irresponsible traders into 
making a second attempt at opening out “the gold and silye 
route” through Bhamau; and Sir Thomas Wade thought to lead 
these endeavours by sending an English interpreter overlang 
from Shanghai to Talifu in the very heart of the rainy season 
We know the results of this notable expedient which was dis. 
approved of from the very first by the Calcutta Government 
Prostrate with fever and ‘utterly spent by recurrent attacks of 
dysentery, pleurisy, and a host of other ailments, Mr. Margery was 
mobbed, abused and threatened at almost every piace he ‘stopped 
his credentials were ignored or neglected, and it was only towards 
the close of his five mouths’ travel, that he met with any signs 
of civility and care. Perhaps the most touching part in the 
whole diary is the naive pride and exultation with which, naturally 
enough, his hospitable welcome in Yunan is ascribed to his own 
pleasant tact and diplomatic address. The mock urbanity of his 
hosts was infinitely more deadly and malignant than the truculent 
uproar which greeted him at Loshan and Chen Yuan Fu. The 
Talifu magnates spoke sweetly with “ their murdered man,’ and 
ae jubilant over the approaching discomfiture of the “ foreign 

evils,” 

Of course the whole episode caused considerable excitement. 
People began to inquire the difference between Ava and Burma, 
and whether Rangoon was on the Irrawaddy. As soon as journal- 
ists had mastered the requisite history and geography, we were 
flooded with articles about Manwyne, Kackyens, an effete 
monarchy, and Lisitahéi. The excitement got intensified when 
the effete monarch showed a little independence, and when a 
distinguished political was despatched (without his boots) to Man- 
dalay. Finally, a detachment of British troops had a pleasant 
outing in Upper Burma; Mr. Grosvenor and his companions 
enjoyed a quiet trip through Central China, Lisitahai was left 
unhanged, and the general world gradually forgot all about us. 

One can quite conceive the various literary efforts which such 
an occasion would give rise to. The first would be the mere 
journalistic. Its aim (ifit had any aim) would be to raise the 
knowledge of complete outsiders to the level of the Sub-Assistant 
Deputy* Commissary General and his acquaintances aforesaid: 
It would describe, with more or less accuracy of detail, a represent- 
ative pineapple or pagoda. It would define with some exactitude 
the littoral position of Akyab, Rangoon and Moulmetn, a0 
give a picturesque illustration of a Burmese lady’s petticoat. 
The work would probably be supplemented with some random 
appendices culled from an antique administration report relative 
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to the provincial rainfall and rice-cultivati 
n one volume, criticised in some a Z would be sold 
would be cited as an authority on In ri ise odical, and the writer 
his book had been consigned to decorous ude. a 
The second kind would be a work a pe 
rmanent value. It may either be the r > a pretensions to 
localized experience and investigation ape of a whole life of 
impressions of a man of more general cultu oe wp Ala 8 
apalysis, As an instance of the former, I w ee comprehensive 
“Burma”; as instances of the latter, tl ould quote Dr. Mason’s 
Anderson. Both species are admirable ty — ” Yule and 
frst as a.catalogue raisonnée, the two ae ree special way, the 
There can be no doubt about the eph ae ey 
Trip to Burmah” and the author is ro character of “ Our 
cit, te.mande tek fal ghasveadion irely frank in his descrip- 
sented themselves” during a five week AE &- such matters as pre- 
Gorden had: weiliees (mi: voluane Prewesy — to the country. Dr, 
vclume about Army Hygiene, sud-w nina, he had written a 
the chiel came’ taking motes ions e were all well aware when 
se weloe ss dallas ane Mitialion § ie in 1875 that he was going 
upon more than other similar chiels We -y say he was imposed 
notes, but I can vouch for the fact th .s 1 @ tendency to taking 
ing stories, and it is perhaps too ear a was told some astound- 
chromo-lithographs in the book sh ald of a joke that the pretty 
wrong. The work is altogether too fit Se Sia Dee 
cnisstion, lak thie tb eatieal te — to bear any serious ex- 
from which a modern tale of tr “ ee ee eee ere 
Gordon arrived at Rangoon in rete oe See - Se 
in-Chief on the $lst December 1874. —— ane Commander- 
mndel the siieaiaaliane tana . Qn the Ist of January he 
mille him thuonghebhity ood — an image of Guadama (as he 
these may be, Previous to the ata Beatin. Mag exe 
tant stymalasiiaie tank: Gaildiels — 1¢ had mastered the impor- 
scliolars) that the name of the = “ a nee pomaets 
Dagoon and not like Dagon the Old ‘Te a& is pronounced ‘‘ Shoay 
2ud, he visited the barracks which h y anette Somme: Sinan 
hke most structures in the i e learnt were built of wood, 
of earthquakes, and ie th nn ao Pte sar 
the bazaar, the church, and one of ‘ae week he inspected the jails, 
uy striking fact “ presentin itself” suburbs, without apparently 
ina steamer for Thyetmyo ae on th On the 9th, the party started 
wake a remarkable discover He » rand the deotor dit really 
Which he describes as a nail e came across a place “ Bitaong,” 
‘apital of a sub-district, I —s =a of considerable size and the 
tw never heard of such a spot. ee eee 
pot. On the 16th, Thyetmyo was 
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reached where, we are told, when the houses in the bazaar tak 
fire the owners sit round them and exclaim yah! yah! Op the 
22nd, they started on “ an arduous and perhaps eventful journe ; 
to Toungoo across the Pegu Yoma. The first march took heck te 
Myola (sic) where they put upin a “zyat” and where “ the 
mayor of the village” presented them with some khoung, “the 
peculiar drink of Burma,” of which the recipe is given as follows - 
“Take the root of the Thetkhyo (I know not what it is) the 
“root of the bringal, the bean of paital nee (I don’t know that 
“ either) ; peppercorns, garlic and the entrails of a porcupine ; mix 
“all together, then make the mass into balls. Cover all up for 
“three days, then expose them to the sun until they become 
“ ‘wort,’ that is, until the intestines of the animal have become 
‘liquid by decomposition. Take now parboiled rice, and mix with 
“the wort; place the pot containing all in a heap of paddy 
“ that is unhusked rice ; after it has so remained during three days, 
“uncover the pot, add water, and now ‘the divine khoung,’ as 
“it is called, is ready for use; the orthodox manner of imbibing 
“it, being through a straw, like sherry-cobbler.” Now though I 
do not wish to imply the faintest atom of doubt on the necessity 
of each and all these ingredients (including the Jabberwock’s— 
I mean the porcupine’s intestines), there is surely no harm in 
mentioning that “khoung” is ordinarily described simply as a 
liquor distilled from rice. The author mentions that “he dare 
not taste the ambrosia.” It is to be hoped that this refusal was 
conveyed to the “mayor” in courteous language, else goodness knows 
what might have been the result. Dr. Gordon tells us “ the 
“ Burman, if addressed imperiously, and it is very seldom that he is 
“so, becomes confused, confusion soon gives place to anger, and 
“anger to rage, rage to revenge, of which his ‘dah becomes the 
“veady instrument.” Who can help marvelling at the doctor's 
audacity, when it might have led to such terrible consequences. 
Better to have sucked through the straw for an hour ! 

From Myohla the travellers crossed the “ precipitous and 
dangerous” Pegu Yoma, which, to- tell the truth, most people 
surmount without being aware of it. On the road thence t 
Zibyubin the incident of the journey occurred. “As we ride 
“along on Menoo (a commissariat’ elephant) the charpoy on 
“which we are seated shifts. The driver desires that ! should 
“change position and accordingly I move across to the side ot 
“the chief. By and bye tbe seat is righted; I rise to resume 
" my original place, for an instant my weight is on the foot-board, 
“and down I fall a perpendicular height of 8 feet. The force 
with which I come to earth doubles me up like a ball, and thus 
‘TI roll under the huge beast, Another step by Menoo and I must 
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«pe crushed! I am_ perfectly conscious of my position. The 
“animal instantly comes to a standstill, coolies and others who 
«are on foot draw me from under him, and with surprise and 
«thankfulness I find that beyond a shake I am uninjured. But 
«dear me! how is it that so little care seems to have been 
«pestowed on the trappings of the elephant sent out for use of 
«the Commander-in-Chief ¢ ” 

After this horrific episode, nothing eventful seems to have 
happened till the party reached Toungoo, I should mention, how- 
ever, that before arriving there, the doctor learnt some details about 
the local manufacture of gunpowder, which were probably supplied 
jim by the originator of the ‘khoung’ prescription. “ With regard 
“to the erythrina,” we read, “ the natives of the district in which 
“ we now are, are said to make a very tolerable kind of gunpow- 
«der for their matchlocks from charcoal prepared from one, if not 
“more, species of this tree. In preparing their gunpowder they 
“are said to use no sulphur- but in-its stead to employ the juice 
“of orange, lime, and other fruits not described, but -which are 
“ said to increase its inflammability.” It was decidedly inartistic 
of the writer to add the matter-of-fact comment, “ of course 
“nitre is used also, although no actual allusion has been made 
“to the circumstance.” 

At Toungoo the party stayed three days, “having broken the 
neck of their arduous undertaking,” and they thence descended 
by boats to Rangoon, and, after a fortnight’s stay, returned to 
Madras on the 25rd February. Now, it must appear simply mar- 
vellous how the account of a commonplace journey of this sort, 
along a route which is every year traversed by at least a score of 
educated Europeans, can be bolstered into a book of 268 octavo 
pages. In the first place, it must be acknowledged that, like most 
elderly physicians, our author is inclined “to chirp and expand 
over a muffin” as Elia puts it. Here is a specimen from quite the 
beginning of the volume: “ We arrive at Godwin’s wharf: a crowd 
“is on the landing-place ; the General Officer in command, attend- 
“ed by his staff, is there ; so is also a guard of honour : and there 
“ig 4 sprinkling of Jadies. The General comes on board to meet 
“His Excellency ; a pinnace takes all on shore ; the guard salutes; 
' three hearty cheers are given for the Chief, and one cheer more 
“for Lady Haines ; a hearty welcome is accorded to all our party ; 
. We are severally taken possession of by hospitable friends, &c., 
ke.” This kind of writing can of course be continued to any 
extent, e.g., I take off my boots, the boy briugs me brandy and soda, 

Write 150 pages of diary; I-read them to my friend. He goes 
0 bed, &c. Other obvious methods of covering space are such 
‘imple devices as an enumeration of the various comestibles to 
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be found in the bazaar, the ordinary flora encountered in the 
jungle, and quotations from tsa reports. Lastly, there 
comes the grand contrivance of “ Notes,” to which I shall allude 
hereafter. Of course in a work of this kind it is proper to make 
some occasional allusion to the social habits of the people. Thus 
we are told (p 74) “everyone carries an umbrella, but otherwise 
“ the natives go about bare-headed.” (p 131) “The Burmese place 
“ comparatively little value upon coins that bear the effigy of a 
“ man. According to their notion it is only ‘woman, coins’ that 
“ multiply ’ a male coin can never be productive.” ( p 146) “ A live 
creature of any kind asa pet is, among the Burmese, of the 
greatest rarity.” 

These remarks are evidently the result of the writer’s inde- 
pendent observation, and I regret to say are not altogether 
trustworthy. ‘The first is contradicted by the illustrations them- 
selves, wherein three-fourths of the natives are represented with 
some sort of head-dress. The story about ‘woman coins’ was 
brought down by the missionaries from among the wilder hill 
Karens. It is utterly inapplicable to the Burmese, among whom 
asilver currency has long been in circulation. As regards the 
rarity of pets, every traveller must have observed the remarkable 
fondness the natives have for animals. Every household has a dog 
or two, which it regularly feeds and looks after, and cats, parrots, 
hill minas, and others birds, are more or less common among them. 
‘here is one feature of the book which I cannot bring myself 
to criticize harshly. It is only after a perusal that the reader 
will understand with what real relief is welcomed an occasional 
anecdote, however feeble and however fictitious. It is “the minced 
herb that mollifies the liver’s leathery taste.” I have already 
alluded to ‘ Bitaong’ and the recipe for ‘ khoung’ which occurs after 
some fifty pages of narrative, reminding you forcibly of the expe 
rience of au elderly aunt in a steamboat journey between West- 
minster and Kew. At page 151 another oasis appears. After re 
peating the long-exploded theory of the kayasu dogs (which differ 
little from the Indian polygar), being the produce of the native 
pariah and some mythical greyhounds which swam ashore from 
some equally mythical ship, the author tells us that the Burmans 
who pursue the chase with these dogs are generally mounted upo 
bullocks. “ Sometimes they are thrown forward upon the neck of the 
“animal, but when they are they lay hold of the horns and thus 
“ continue the chase. I tell the tale as ’twas told to me. Whethet 
“ it belongs to the category usually referred to travellers, I cannot 
‘say; but this I do know, that in China it is by no means un- 
“common to see men mounted upon bullocks and there seems no 
“ good reason why the Burmese should not follow their example. 
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Now of course it is perfectly common to see a Burman riding 
either a bullock or a buffalo, and when the quarry has been wound- 
ed or disabled it is likely enough that the hunter should employ 
one of his cattle to relieve his fatigue. ‘The ludicrous notion is 
that the bullock should be used to chase down the deer. I must 
mention, however, that the author carefully refrains from specifying 
the game, so that, perhaps, he was informed that the real objects of 
pursuit are some of the indigenous griffins which he noticed about 
the pagodas. ‘The whole account reminds one of a practical joke 
which was perpetrated in the Jilustrated London News, now many 
years ago ; when the description of a local ‘‘tamasha” was accom- 
panied by a sketch representing an elephant hurdle race. A huge 
pachydermatoid was depicted in the act of clearing one of the 
fences, with the rest of the field in close proximity, being vigo- 
rously spurred by their respective mahouts who were picturesquely 
arrayed in appropriate jockey-attire. I would earnestly commend 
this picture for a future edition of Dr. Gordon’s work.. Another 
story, though it will -ne- doubt—prove entirely new to every 
ove in the province, except the ingenious inventor, is at least 
‘ben trovato.” There are a good many Sterculia trees in the 
Rangoon cantonments and their flowers are a trifle mal-odorous. 
But we had better let the writer tell the joke himself, as it will 
give the reader some idea of the ‘thrilling shafts of subtle wit’ 
which occasionally flash through his pages. “ Great is said to have 
“been the consternation when a month ago the trees of this 
“nature burst into flower. The entire machinery connected with 
“the science of scavengering was brought into play ; a nuisance 
“of some kind, beyond all doubt, existed somewhere ; careful 
“search was made for it ; houses, gardens, secret and public places, 
| Were searched, and all to no purpose; at last the subject was 
referred to a competent authority, who put the ‘ sanitarians’ 
‘literally upon the right scent, the source of which was, in equally 
“literal sense, ‘up a tree,’ and from the flowers of the sterculia, 
For a time, however, this only made matters worse. The source 
‘ had been discovered ; therefore according to all rules it must be 
removed, The edict went forth to cut down the offending trees, 
“for was it without difficulty that correct knowledge was the 
means of saving them.” But what did correct knowledge do? 
| I have already adverted to the Notes which occupy nearly the 
atter-half of the volume. They are in fact the merest padding, 
“ts are obviously not intended to be read. After being told that 
e Arracanese are distinct from the Burmese, in language, man- 
‘rs, and customs; that the aborigines of the country were called 
J008 or Lhicks (sic), and that the language of the Burmese and 
‘us is an offshoot of Pali, interspersed with Tartar and some 
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Chinese, a reader of average information would scarcely fee} jp. 
clined to make any further researches. Perhaps the most amysi,, 
specimen of the writer's ignorance is where he classes with 
Bishop Bigandet, among those especially distinguished as Burmese 
scholars, two gentleman who have not the faintest literary pre. 
tensions or reputation. It is just as ifthe names of Tennyson 
Dr. Gordon and Mr. Tupper were cited together as the pre-eminent 
poets of the Victorian era. 

The book just noticed falls readily within the first of the two 
main divisions iuto which I have separated episodic literature, ]; 
is by no means so easy to classify the volume now before me, The 
author is an officer of exceptional local experience. He is one 
of the seniors of the commission, has served in each of the three 
divisions, besides having been politically employed in Upper 
Burma. Anything that a man of this sort cared to write would 
excite some interest and expectation. It must be confessed we 
were somewhat disappointed. In the first place the subject is 
far from having been happily selected. I doubt whether there 
is any one in Burma, apart from Colonel McMahon and a few mis- 
sionaries, who considers that the Karens are“ one of the most 
interesting races in the world.” This is how Dr. Mason, our chief 
authority, describes them, “ It is a popular error to speak of 
“ Karens as a simple, docile, truth-loving people ; while they are 
“a race of incorrigible liars, and as contrary as Balaam’s ass, 
“They are as cowardly as sheep, as savage as wolves, and as 
*‘ destitute of compassion as an alligator.” Again he remarks, 
‘« [| have never met a Karen, in the church or out of it, that 
‘‘when he had committed a wrong would not tell a falseliood to 
“cover it.” ‘To calla Burman a Karen is even now alout tle 
greatest insult you can offer him. It implies the lowest cou- 
ceivable point of physical and intellectual degradation, ‘The 
lowland Karens dwelt as slaves and outcasts quite apart from the 
more civilized community. They were in a worse condition thau 
an Indian Pariah or Chandala, as they had not even the tie ola 
common religion to connect them with their oppressors. No bur- 
man would have deigued to proselytise among them or encourage 
them in auy efforts after self-improvement, and they lived aud 
died in the most abject superstition. With all this they are a thnity 
industrious set of people, and when the English rdj had introduced 
some notion of justice, order, and equal laws, they began to see 
that their tribal idiosyncrasies, their barbarous language, and wl 
speakable habits, were considerable obstacles in the way o! “an 
realising these blessings to an equal extent with the Burmese a 
Taleings. It was at this point the missionaries stepped in to their 
assistauce. Dr. Judson and his devoted couspanions had for yeals 
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heen toiling among the Buddhist community of the province, 
They had found the prevalent religion almost as real, as popular, 
as instinct with life and strength, as its great founder, and Asoka 
aud Anaurahta had left it. They had found a monastic order which, 
«o far as regards the truth and purity of its living and teaching, 
che utility and extent of its work and influence, might favourably 
compare with many a so-called Christian hierarchy. _ Despite, 
accordingly, the utmost self-sacrifice and endeavour, their success 
had been even more scanty than that of their brethren among 
the Musalmans and Hindas of the neighbouring continent. One 
may conceive with what relief they discovered the Karens. The 
two seemed really made for one another. ‘The Karens had never 
professed a definite creed and were fast outgrowing their few 
disjointed superstitions, They were thus disposed to welcome 
auy purer and more respectable faith, and their welcome was of 
course more eager and actual when the propagandist appeared, 
pot as a half-starved faquir or imperious rahan, but as a man of 
the same race and colour and social position as their strange white 
conquerors. Furthermore, they speedily discovered that, though 
of this exalted type, their new teacher did not claim half the 
homage or oblations which an ordinary village Phoongyee would 
lave exacted. He was content to move among them on terms 
of the freest equality, to reason, to persuade, to implore. Finally, 
aud especially, he was both able and willing (at times too willing 
periaps) to act as their agent and intercessor with the district 
oflicer, to remedy their grievances, to help them to little favours, 
tosecure the patronage of, or even (as appears in this volume) a 
fulsome familiarity with, the great man himself. When all these 
pints are considered, it is surely unnecessary to hypothecate any 
ost theosophy or miraculous interposition to account for the 
uumber of conversions which ensued. The marvel is that a single 
uot-Christian Karen is left in the province. Yet, apart from the 
‘iccess of missionary effort anda certain aptitude for singing 
lyuns, there is nothing about them to attract an ordinary reader, 
their progress has been rapid and extensive, it is true ; but they are 
‘ull far behind the Burmese and Taleings. Moreover, their language, 
tubits and traditions have been scrutinised and described by more 
“ian one intelligent observer. They form the staple theme of every 
boston Banner and Massachusetts Miscellany, and most readers 
would be of opinion that we have heard quite enough about them. 
Why hot tell us something about some other peninsular race who 
we all infinitely cleaner and more captivating ? Col. MacMahon, 
"'s tue, thinks he can add a sort of adventitious interest by 
‘ling Burma the Golden Chersonese and by endeavouring to 
‘cully it with the Ophir of King Solomon. He hopes to enlist 
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our attention “ not to the Ava or Burma of yesterday but to 4 
‘“ o : : ° § 
far more interesting equivalents of Aurea, Regio, Chryse, Sy. 
“ varna-Bhumi, Aurea, Chersonesus and Ophir.” The punctuation 
makes these equivalents somewhat of a puzzle, but Ophir at least 
is clear enough, and as Ophir, according to Josephus, was called 
Golden Chersonese in later years, Ophir is accordingly responsible 
for the following picture: ‘“ We can imagine with what 
“zeal and diligence the wise and astute servants and stewards 
“of Solomon wandered over this beautful country, aud while de. 
“lighting in its maguificent and varied scenery, enquired at the 
“same time into its resources to enable them to secure the more 
“ readily their freights of gold, almug trees and precious stones, and 
“ with what pleasure they exchanged their beautiful wares for the 
‘‘ silver and ivory they needed, not forgetting to take with them 
“« zoological specimens in the shape of apes and peacocks, which 
“from their novelty would be appreciated in their own country,” 
I may remark that this zoological curiosity was rather severe 
upon the apes who had hitherto lived (to quote a neat expression 
of the authors) “secure in their immunity from utilization.” 
Colonel McMahon has evidently read up all the articles in “ Notes 
and Queries” and knows there is a considerable diversity of opinion 
about the situation of Ophir. Among others he quotes inaccurately 
a passage from Max Miiller which would be conclusive to most 
people that Ophir lay somewhere about the mouth of the Indus. 
We are then informed on the authority of poor Sir Arthur Phayre 
(who is far away in Mauritius) that by the name “ Thoocwana 
Bhoomee” is meant the country inhabited by the Mon or Taleing 
race. Apart from the spelling this is true enough, and there 
can be no doubt that a tract of country around Thatone was 
called Suvarna bhiimi—the golden land. But this “ aurea regio,” 
as Ptolemy called it, could never have included the ‘Toungoo hills, 
the habitat of the author’s Karens, so that the title of his book, 
though euphonious perhaps, is more or less of a misnomer. 
After all, however, so far as subject-matter and title-page 's 
concerned, any writer should be allowed to choose for himself. 
Burma, call it Chryse or a Golden Chersonese, is a new and opuleut 
fiela for researches, and a simple chronicle of Karens may contan 
much subsidiary matter which is well told and worth recording. 
A good deal depends upon the mere structure and style of a book, 
and of course the primary requisites must be, decent spelling, 
prosody, and punctuation. Col. McMahon was unfortunate 10 
these particulars. His MSS. appear to have been somewhat frag- 
mentary and imperfect, aud they were left in the hands of zealous 
but inexperienced friends, who published them en masse without 
an attempt at arrangement or revision. ‘The result |S not 
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happy. We have first forty pages of introduction which begin as 
8: 
ae that comparatively unexplored, although prominent, 
«segion lying between Assam and China a number of noble 
wrivers rush to the east and to the south, the ethnological 
«jpfluence of which, in reference to the tonic region or that 
«portion of the world’s surface which is solely occupied by peoples 
« jistinguished by monosyllabic speech, is paramount so as to claim 
«more than ordinary attention, when considering the probable 
«directions of migration and connection of the ultra-Indian and 
“Chinese races.” Heavens! Quid dignum tanto feret hic pro- 
missor hiatu? After some desultory talk about Bhanio and 
Showegyren—places that one rather plumes one’s-self on having 
identified with Bhamo and Shwegyen—we encounter a few 
paragraphs about “the rich, varied, and glorious scenery of the 
Golden Chersonese.” It is the fashion now-a-days to grow 
ecstatic about scenery, so our readers may like to know how the 
Colonel succeeds: . “ Ranges of lofty mountains, which claim 
“relationship with the great Himalaya, at times looming in the 
“distance and anon throwing out feelers into the sea, form a 
“background of surpassing grandeur, while the nearer inspection, 
“which a sail up its rivers affords, reveals new beauties—approach- 
“ing the sublime—when contrasted with what he last saw, and 
“worthy of comparison with the most favoured places in the 
“world, Language is certainly a feeble agent in depicting the 
“scenes of nature’s grandeur, which he is now privileged to witness, 
“,..... Plains with vivid green, yellow, or sombre, patches, 
“shining brilliantly in the sun’s rays or temporarily obscured by 
“passing clouds, with curious masses of limestone here and there 
“heaped up and scattered over them in the wildest disorder, form 
“pleasing objects in mid-distance. Horizons, now bounded by 
“congeries of hills, that heap up behind each other till lost in the 
“misty distance . . . . combining one and all many of the softer 
“beauties of wood and water, with all the stern sublimity of 
‘mountain scenery, give to the landsvape a character inconceivably 
fascinating and taking the beholders away for the nonce, far 

“away from the tropics, realize for a moment the scenes of more 
‘temperate climes justly famed for their exquisite beauty.” 

Dr. Friedlander, I think, remarks that the scenery of the 
Sibine mountains was discovered by the Tyrolean artist Kock. 
Lol. McMahon may well claim to have discovered the scenery of 
Burma, Most people acquainted with the province would as soon 
think of expecting “magnificient” (sic) landscapes in the 
Inwadi delta as in the Bengal Seonderbunds. There is scarcely 
‘ Lill in the province much bigger than Snowdon or Ben Nevis, 
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and I question whether any prospect, even in the Sittoun 
Salwen watershed, is comparable with an ordinary view ae 
Trossachs at home. To talk of * Nattoung in the same breati, . 
the Himalayas is what Carlisle\(as our author prefers spelling hing) 
would designate an echo of mere insanity and inanity. Threw. 
fourths of the province have no more natural beauty than Bint 
water and dense vegetation can give them. There maining fourt), j 
pretty, no doubt, but nothing to grow eloquent or enthusiastic about 
The introduction continues with a few pages labelled ¢ climate’ 
‘carnivora,’ ‘ products, &c., which are simply excerpts from Mason's 
Burma and old Administration Reports. We next find a summary 
of Sir Arthur Phayre’s translation of the mahdyazawen, whici 
the author states to be the most important of “ thamines.” 
A reference to Judson would have told him that a “ yazawen” jg 
quite a different thing from a “ thamines,” being the history of 
dynasty or state, while the*,latter is exclusively the history of 
a pagoda. Finally, we reach the Karens, and get first a disserta- 
tion on the meaning of their{name, and then chapters on their 
education, government, origin, &c., which may be summed up 
iv the well-known saying: “they have no manners and their 
customs are beastly.” Thus, under the first heading we learn that 
the Karens “were characterised by an ignorance the most deplor- 
* able not only as regards intellectual culture, but also of the most 
«simple arts.” They had no written language, no monuments or 
relics, and no manufactures except weaving and _ basket-work. 
One of their pastors describes them as having “no particular tastes 
“or bent of any kind, and what is inculeated into them would 
“seem to be the result of mere drudgery.” As regards their 
institutions “they possess neither law nor dominant authority, 
“and the only semblance of the latter which exists among them 
“is that of the chief, whose power for good or evil is nominai 
“The Government of the Karens,” says Dr. Mason,“ may be compar 
“edto that of the American Indians. As a whole they are w- 
“ governed and ungovernable.” Passing on to their origin “ they muy 
“be either Tibeto-Burmans or Archaic mid-Asians, or Maiutsze or 
“Chinese or Ebrew Jews.” After quoting a whole string of mis 
cellaneous authorities, our author sums up the question with due 
judicial profundity, “ Leaving generalisations aside we cannot help 
“ thinking that in our present imperfect knowledge of the languages 
“with which Karen is supposed to bear affinity, and in spite of 
“what Mr. Logan so learnedly observes, it would be impossible 
“from the evidence of language alone to come to any satisfac- 
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* Col. McMahon (p. 221) gives the ments made it something under 6,000 
‘height of Nattoung as 8,000 feet feet, 
above sea level. ‘The latest measure- 
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«tory conclusion on the subject of the origin of the Karens.”* 
This impartial verdict must not be lightly estimated, It is the 
sole independent criticism which the author ventures upon amidst 
te many conflicting theories and opinions he has cited throughout 
the volume, The Karens, however, possess some legend about a 
incket which is somehow symbolical of their becoming a great 
nation. ‘The following lucid and interesting ballad is supposed 
to refer to this expectation : 


“Down the Roy country they come, they come, 
“To measure the bucket they run, they run, 
«The people of Roy now here we have, 
“So put up the bucket with every stave.” 


We may perhaps trace a dim connection between this and our 
own mysterious stanzas about Jack and Gill and a pail of water. 
Let the “ learned Mr. Logan” decide. 

The chapters on mythology and folk-lore are far the best in 
the book, and -Col. McMahon_has succeeded in accumulating a 
number of interesting facts. The Karens are even more super- 
stitious than the Shans, and their religious and metaphysical notions 
are very curious and unaccountable. The belief in a variety of 
ghosts, goblins, and sorcerers, is very prevalent throughout 
the province. The Burmese have a book classifying and describ- 
ing them, and may have influenced or added to the Karen 
ideas which approximate very closely in some respects. Our 
readers will be entertained by the earliest development of spirit- 
rapping which Mr, Cross considers “to illustrate a curious fact 
“of electricity, manifestly connected with some striking pheno- 
“mena which now seem to be recognised in this country.” Dr. 
Mason has described the ceremony as follows: “At the Sgan 
“funerals the presence of the la (or spirit) is said to be mani- 
“fested thus: One end of a slender erect bamboo is attached 
“to the bone of the deceased that has been taken from the funeral 
“pyre. A small thread with alternate tufts of cotton and bits 
“of charcoal with a metal ring or bangle at the extremity is 
“tied to the other end, which makes the bamboo bend down in 
“acurve ; and, under the bangle, nearly touching it, is a brass 
“bason containing a boiled egg. When the apparatus has been 
‘put in order, the relatives of the dead approach in succession and 
“strike the head of the brass cup with a bit of bamboo and when 
; the one that was most beloved touches the cup, the la responds 

by twisting and stretching the string till it breaks and falls 
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* Reng (or Rang as it is spelt) is no Ka-chyen, Ka-thac, Ka-di, Ka-ka, 


ae the distinctive titte;.“Ka” and, K and T being interchangeabie 
“ing, as Mr. St. John has pointed we may perhaps add, Ta-rok, ‘l'a-ker 


out, @ Burmese prefix. "hus we have Ta-leing. 
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“into the cup; or at least shakes and rings against it, The 
‘thread is of such slender material that a very little legerdemaiy, 
‘would be required to break it under the weight of the bangle 
“and the bamboo is so slender that still less would be required 
“to make it spring up and down and hit against the sides of 
“the cup, so that electro-biology is scarcely required to explain 
“‘ the developments.” 

The account of the rise and progress of Christianity among the 
Karens is mainly centred in the lives of their two apostles, Ko Tha 
Byoo (not Byn, as he is called throughout) and San Qua La. 
The former was the first Karen convert and displayed the most 
intense enthusiasm. He possessed, however, an ungovernable 
temper and some other unpleasant defects, insomuch that Dr, 
Mason writes that “he was not adapted to the pastoral office, 
‘Send him toa new post and everything seemed to give way 
“before him: allow him to remain and the very individuals who 
‘‘a little time before had blessed God for his instrumentality 
“in their conversion were ready to exchange his services for 
“those of any other man.” However, we are further told that, 
“perhaps not one ina thousand from the days of the Apostles 
“to the present time, of those who may have devoted their lives 
‘exclusively to this work, have been the instrument of convert- 
“ing as many individuals as this simple-hearted Karen.” It 
should be mentioned, however, that Ko Tha Byoo’s successes were 
chiefly, if not entirely, among his countrymen living under Burmese 
rule, and the first result of his proselytism was their escape into 
the freedom and comfort of British territory. He was_ thus 
& pioneer in more than one sense, though his followers no doubt 
found some difficulty in dissociating the two ideas, San Qua La 
was a far more able and educated man, and inaugurated a 
mission at Toungoo which is described “as one of the most extra- 
ordinary in Christendom.” Had he survived he might perhaps 
have succeeded in preventing, or at least softening, the bitter 
contentions which subsequently ensued among the pastors In 
the district. The schism, as Col. McMahon remarks, was the 
more deplorable as it caused much coufusion among the converts. 

We have now reached the latter-half of the book, which might 
very appropriately have been omitted. It comprises a brief 
and imperfect history of T'oungoo, which is disfigured, like the 
whole of the work, by the numerous misprints which occur 
on every page. Thus we fird Zunindy for Zimmay, Hisen by 
mya shin for Hsen phyai mya shin, Powny wung for Poung 
loung, Dumma for Dhamma, Phongyee for. Phoongyee, Phillip 
de Buto for Philip de Brito, &c., &c., while the scientific name 
for teak is given as “ opea odorata” thus involving a twofold 
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aor. The remainder consists. of personal reminiscences all 
more or less flimsy aud incoherent, and occasionally containing 
ome marvellous specimens of grammatical construction. The 
most B.A.d of Baboos would find some difficulty in parsing 
either of the following sentences : . 

(P, 222.) “The beautiful ‘Thouk-yay-gat rushing with a swift 
«ripple over the saudy shoals aud anon madly forcing its way 
«through massive granite boulders, assuming the many fautastic 
« shapes that ouly a mountain stream can boast of, and here and 
“there forming for itself angry little whirlpools or tranquil basins 
«where the the fish securely swam, stood out in bold relief 
“from a background of luxuriant vegetation of every conceivable 
“form and colour, enchanted us with a scene that reminded us 
of our own beloved land.” ‘The reader may surmise that Col. 
\McMahon’s own beloved land is Ireland, but there surely cannot 
be many streams even in Ireland which “ stand out tu bold 
relief from a background.” 

The second passage occurs in page 225, After remarking that 
some Karens had been well instructed in music, he continues: 
“Others have been taught only those old-fashioned refrains which 
“in spite of their uttter dullness, positive deficiency of melody 
“aud inadaptability of words to music, commend themselves 
“to some persons in an unaccountable way, involuntarily remind- 
“ed us of the incongruous results attending similar eccentric 
“views which not long ago, if not to the present day, distinguish- 
“ed many a country choir.” 

The writing throughout is more or less slovenly, and even a local 
adept would be staggered at some of the expressions made use of. 
Who or what is an “ Actuary Nakhan” and what portentous 
luuctious are discharged by “ Bawe, the East-Asiau Commissioner ?” 
The ditferent paragraphs too are here aud there sprinkled with 
ueadings which are diverting but indiscriminate. ‘lhus chapter 
Xt describes an annual gathering among the Christian Kareus, 
{here are uo breaks in the uarrative till just at the end, when we 
wuule across two paragraphs the one headed “ Castor Qil” the 
other * Conclusion.” I may meution, by the bye, that the authur 
biuself attended the meeting and has kindly supplied us with 
the English translation of a lengthy vernacular speech he made 
vu that occasion. One extract is worth preserving, if only to 
elute the current idea that the Burmese language is somewhat 
iclicieut in the power of literary expression, 

(P. 265.) ** Now, however, the devoted exertions of Christian 

Wsslonarigs, as well as the firmand conciliatory policy of Govern- 
Weut, with a view to the amelioration of their hitherto degraded 
tuditioa, have borne good fruit; for where the blessed 
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“light of Christianity has shone, the people have relinquished 
“ their bitter blood-feuds, as well as the use of intoxicating spirits 
“the primary cause of much that was to be deplored in their 
‘character, and have evinced in the most practical mauuer 
“their deep interest in the cause of civitization.” Cau anything 
funnier be conceived than this kiud of talk being addressed to u 
crowd of dirty illiterate savages ¢ 

The reader will by this time have correctly appraised the 
character of the book before us. It bas neither sufficient pith 
por power for an independent publication. It ought to have 
been boUled down and allowed to simmer gently and gradually 
through the pages of “ Phoenia,” a mysterious magazine which 
the author occasionally refers to. It is probably some kiud 
of a miscellany, and no doubt would have welcomed selectious 
from “ Portraits of Killarney ” and sketchy chronicles of mild 
shikur, which are quite incongruous with Karens of a Golden 
Chersonese. A monthly or quarterly journal is a natural aud 
legitimate outlet for a writer with a taste for weak collectanea ; 
but one must protest against their being obtruded upon the 
unsuspecting public through the medium of an octavo volume 
with a pretentious title. 

Oue turns with a feeling of relief, if not of expectation, to tie 
narrative of Mr, Strettell’s journey after the Ficus Llusticu 
In the first place, it is a Government publication, and as such, 
claims exceptional indulgence from all who care to read it. A 
mau makes a venturesome expedition or discovers a pre-historic 
cave, and is at once called upon by his superiors to write au 
account of his travel or troglodyte. He. may feel no great 
ambition for appearing in print ; he may be conscious that he has 
no special literary aptitudes, and neither the time nor the material 
for filling properly a hundred pages. Yet when a misguided 
administration offers him the chance of becoming an author, 
tree of cost, with all the lustre aud importance of a Secretariat 
imprimatur, it 1s manifestly a terrible temptation to withstand. 
If be once succumbs and is permitted to employ without control 
the sweets of illimitable type, small blame to the mau | 
his pamphlet expands into an Encyclopedia, In this case, 
luckily, the encyclopaedical tendencies were sternly arrestee. 
Mr. Strettell, who had been sent to examine the habits aud 
habitat of a particular kind of tree in Upper Burma, wishe 
to have his narrative accepted “ merely in the light of jottings 
on ull subjects other than those affecting the mat lect 
of his mission,” and with this unblushing programme felt a 
natural inclivation to ‘ record all items of interest that calle 
under observation from the day of embarkation at bavgoeh 
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rtunately for our author, Sir Henry Yule and Mr. Talboys 
ler had already been up the Irawady, aud both had written 

arratives of their journey which Government had printed in 
atetned. The Chief Comusissioner ruled accordingly that Ficus 
Blasticu was to commence from Mandalay. But alas! the evil work 
was dove. Mr. Strettell, after managing to introduce twenty-five 

yes on the forbidden sulject, darkly contemplates a time “ when 
he shall not be limited for space and can veutilate his ideas with 
, seeming disregard, perhaps, of the conventional restraints of 
ordinary Official correspondence.” At another place a distinct 
threat is made of the reproduction of “ an illustrated edition of this 
« york that will prove of equal interest to the general reader and 
naturalist.” It is certain that Government are to blame for what- 
ever catastrophe may occur, From being the solicited parent of a 
modest Secretariat pamphlet, Mr. Strettell miay drift into becoming 
tle unsolicited author of au octavo volume, or even several octavo 
volumes, with red or green covers and muddy illustrations. In 
short, from the state of a respectable Deputy-Conservator of 
Forests, he may sink into a turpitude little short of that of 
Lucilius or Mr. Tupper. 

After all, however, the writer has really something to relate. 
His journey is considerably more than a tramp from Thyet Myo 
tv Toungoo, and his prominent adventures are much more exciting 
than a tumble from a tame elephant. Leaving Mandalay on the 
i9th December 1873, he reached Bhamo on the 24th. From that 
station he made two distinct expeditions, ‘The first up the Taping 
river as far as Sitkaw, and thence a land excursion northwards 
into the hills, passing the Shan village of Sayt-ket and the 
Kachyen village of Roneline, and thence back in a S.S.W. 
direction to Sitkaw. *The 2ud trip was by far the most important, 
Leaving Bhamo on the 10th January, he proceeded by boat up 
tle lrawadi reaching “ Munt goung” (or Mun-tsoung as it is spelt 
iu the map) on the 4th of February. ‘This village lies about 120 
wiles above Bhamo, and our author has accordingly explored the 
stream considerably further than any previous traveller. He 
describes it as follows: “at ‘lahay, a village a few miles south of 
‘Mun-tsoung, the river is divided by the Island of Noung 
“Talo.... The stream to the right is about 50 yards wide but 
“too shallow even to admit boats passing up; that to the left is 
“double the breadth, with 6 feet of water in che deepest part... 
* Leaving Mine nab, the river increases in tortuosity, aud the spurs 
; of the great chain of mountains, richly clad in forest growth, 

teach to the waters’ edge. The hills echoed forth the wild cries 
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his is the author’s account, but river at a poict more than 12 miles 
“cording to the map he struck the above where he started. 
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; of my boatmen cheering one another on as they endeavoured to 
“ stem the fierce current, now purling over the rocky bed, casting 
“ its spray on either side in wild delight, aud washing our boat 
“from stem to stern, Our progress was slow and the pace Couti- 
“nued to decrease, until the crews found it was hopeless any 
“louger depending on their poles. They jumped overboard witi; 
“ the towing ropes aud renewed the struggle ; poor fellows, beut 
“nearly double and straining every muscle, it was much as they 
“could do to creep along. Another couple of hours’ labour 
“ brought us to Muntgoung; and here their troubles were at 
“anend. Here the river divides into two great arms, that to the 
*‘ east being considerably the larger ; but the rapids forbid further 
“ progress, though for boats of lighter draft (sic), I believe the 
“ channel is navigable for miles further north” 

In his return voyage, Mr. Strettell left his boats at Ahchay on 
the west bank of the stream and proceeded overland to Mogoung, 
At Tapaw, the first halting place, he was very uncivilly treited, 
but managed to reach his destination without any serious incon- 
venience. Here he stayed from the 12th to the 25th February, 
and thence made a three-weeks’ excursion round the “ Eudaugyee” 
lake, a body of water about 40 miles west of Mogoung, which he 
describes as about 13 miles long and 6 broad, the largest probably 
in Burma, It is this region which is the chief home of the Ficus 
Elustica, Our travell-r made ineffectual attempts to visit the 
amber and serpentine mines in the Hokong valley, and is unrea- 
sonably virulent, in consequence, against the Governor of Mogoung, 
“ whose fancies (as he puts it) he had lubricated in every possible 
manuer with the oil of gammon.” ‘This official really appears to 
have treated him very kindly, and was no doubt only acting up 
to the instructions he had received from Mandalay. Anyhow 
such epithets as “ fox,” aud “ old charlatan,” when applied toa high 
diguitary of a friendly power are somewhat out of place in a 
Secretariat publication. Finally, Mr. Strettell descended the 
Mogoung river, crossing with some difficulty the dangerous rapids 
at Latoung and arrived back at Bhamo on the 26th of March. 

The hopeless, unsettled state of the whole district craversed 18 
best exemplified by an iucident which he witnessed the day before 
his arrival. “At the mouth of the Mogoung river we hearda 
“oood deal of firing from the opposite bauk of the Trawadi. 
‘‘ Shortly afterwards I distinguished a European beckoning 
“us; this turned out to be the late Mr. Graham, who had. been 
“ attacked, while poling along the opposite shore, by a strong party 
“of Kachyens ; he mentioned having shot three of the gang dea 
“and wounded some of the others.” Below Wyne Myo, the 
author himself heard of a body of dacoits lying im wait tor him, 
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and states he only escaped an encounter by accidentally hugging 
the opposite bank. — After reaching the village, news arrived of the 
King’s dak boat having been attacked, also of Hokah, a neighbour- 
‘ng Shan village, having been assailed and plundered with a loss 
of twenty lives; the raiders only having lost one man. At 
Nroung-bin-tha, Mr. Strettell was forced to exchange shots with 
a party of Kachyens returning from a foray, but no damage was done 
on either side, All these episodes make it evident enough that 
the wild highland tribes are virtually masters of the country. No 
creat difficulty, however, was found in conciliating them when they 
were properly approached. At Talo, the author gives a laughable 
account of an entertainment he furnished them with the aid of a 
musical box, a galvanic battery, and a few conjuring tricks, 

«The musical box seemed to please them very much, and 
“ several attempts were made to feel the teeth on the barrel, when 
“Topened the glass cover, to give a better idea of the rapidity 
« with which the fly-wheel revolved. The-galvanic shocks, however, 
“had rather an intimidating effect, especially when I put on extra 
“nower for the benefit of a young fellow who pluckily came 
“forward to show that he was proof against the influence of the 
“nat; a couple of shocks soon made him cry ‘peccavi,’ and 
“Iwas asked never again to use it. They begged that on no 
“account I would open the box for fear of the nat escaping and 
“doing them some bodily injury. Next came the legerdemain 
“part of the performance. This crowned my fame, and the crowd 
“prostrated themselves at my feet: had I been so disposed I 
“might have even eclipsed Brigham Young in vice, for both 
“mothers and fathers were anxious to present me with a 
“daughter as a votive offering, and gain my blessing in return, 
“The former offer I declined, but their latter desire I bounti- 
“fully contributed to. Another and very important’ part of 
“the entertainment had now to be seen to, the circulation of 
‘liquor. There was some difficulty in meeting the demand, 
“for although the whole of the liquor that had been presented me 
had been carefully stored up for this occasion, yet there was not 
Sufficient for more than a-third of the party. The deficiency 
“had therefore to be made up after a prescription of mine own, 
Consisting of twice the quantity in water of their own brew, 
“beer 6 bottles, brandy one, gin one, spirits of wine one, pain- 
Tiller one, and one of essence of ginger. The combination 
proved a success and the ‘ T'sawbwAs’ pronounced it excellent and 
‘&ked for a few bottles to take away with them.” 

My Forest-officer from the Punjab cannot, of course, be expected 
“*00ow much about Burma, and as regards native words the 
"ut of ortho-epical precision (to use Dr. Wilson’s phrase) is very 
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painfully apparent throughout. Perhaps also there are some fuy 
imperfections inthe writer's chance allusions to more ordinar 
subjects. A story is mentioned about a brother and sister wot 
turned into stone. Mr. Strettell naively remarks that “ the account 
savours somewhat of the fate that befell Lot and his wife!” Wig; 
can be meant too by such phrases as a “ Rembrandt child” 
a “genii architect,” and an exposure of “ hoc genus omne?” * 
French he is especially unfortunate : thus he talks about getting 
his “conje” and about a village “ being approached by a cul 
de-sac!” On the other hand, there is some affectation in the 
use of unnecessary scientific nomenclature. We hear of the author 
being pestered by a “tibula” or stung by an “urtica,” when 
nettle and daddy-long-legs are manifestly the proper words. Here 
too is a prodigious sentence that almost reminds one of Col, 
McMahon. (p 68). “The trunks (of mango trees) had been 
“ hacked to a height of 3 ft. 6 inches from the ground with a view 
“IT learnt to pomological improvement. .... As may be sup- 
*‘ nosed I was not a little surprised to find the rude Burman 
“had so far reaped the benefit of observation as to intuitively 
“ resort to a violence which serves to check the cresive energies 
“‘of the tree and thus bring the fructiferous or reproductive 
“ essences into action.” 

But on the whole the book is amusing enough, and though the 
author does not quite answer Disraeli’s description of Lord 
Houghton asa gyration of intelligent curiosity, he has kept his 
eyes open and tells a good deal that is worth knowing. One mighit 
be even more eulogistic but for fear of that menacing octavo volume, 
There are certainly no signs of official reticence or restraint iu the 
present production which Mr. Strettell can plead as an excuse for 
seeking another channel. There has manifestly been no Secretariat 
revision, and not one of his quotations from Thales, Byron, Shake- 
speare, and John Stuart Mill, have been excised. Under these c'r- 
cumstances let us hope that an earnest remonstrance will prove 
effectual in preventing tne rash design above alluded to. 

The last book of the series I have prefixed to this article has 
nothing specially to do with Burma, and I have reserved it rather 
as a contrast and consummation than from any pretensions either 
to critical competency or descriptive precision: The life this 
volume commemorates is more eloquent in its record than its 
results; in the clear foreshadowing of fame than in any a 
achievement. The essays, though written with ease and skill, ar° 
valuable for the ‘most part as expounding a policy which 18 o 
becoming effete ; the policy of masterly inactivity which t - 
author was the first to designate and describe, Jo only -w 
them, the sketch of Katthiwar reprinted from the Caicul 
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Review, do we gain a glimpse of the rich and varied work of the 
narrator, who after six years’ service as an assistant, won the reward 
he long had coveted, a permanent berth in the central Secretariat. 
He was perhaps the first of the new race of Indian rulers whose 
name became known outside the world he laboured in; and his 
career, though to our eyes unfruitful, abrupt, and incomplete, though 
seamed and straitened by the ravages of disease and the ruin of 
hopes, may yet be held up as an example and encouragement to 
ns, his near successors, 

John William Shaw Wyllie was born at Poona in 1835. His 
father was recently Colonel of the 105th Regiment, and as a 
Bombay Officer did good service in Cutch, in Cabul, and Khelat, 
and was one of those who, during the Scinde campaign under Sir 
Charles Napier, had fought against tremendous odds at Meanee 
and Hydrabad. Like most old Indian soldiers he had destined his 
son not for his own profession but for the more peaceful and 
rofitable duties of a civilian, whose comparative independence 
and comfort he no doubt had often envied during his toilful 
military life. But the boy’s work showed such promise at Chel- 
tenham, that the head master persuaded his parents to allow 
him the chance of an university career, and scholarships at Lincoln 
aud Trinity, and a first-class in moderations justified’ Dr. Dobson’s 
prediction of success. His life was almost lost to India and 
would probably have been henceforth circumscribed by the 
assiduous monotony of the English Bar or the uncongenial 
drudgery of a provincial school. But in the year 1855 two events 
happened which effectually determined its final course, His 
father’s income suffered a considerable decrease, and the competitive 
system was inaugurated for the 1.C.S. Wyllie won an appoint- 
ment in 1856-and was in Bombay before the close of the year. 
Here his lines fell in pleasanter places than await the ordinary 
competition-wallah, who though, like poor André Chenier, he may 
be conscious of “ something in him,” may never find the opportunity 
of“ percer” in the restricted atmosphere of a mofussil station. 
Wyllie easily obtained permission to live with his parents, who 
had not yet left the country, and spent his first two years coram 
lepidis alternating between Satara and the Mahableshwar bills, 
A clever article he shortly afterwards contributed to the Bombay 
Quarterly Review determined on Lord Elphinstone selecting him 
for political employment, and in 1858 he was gazetted to one of 
the most coveted junior appointments in the presidency, that of 
Assistant to the Political Agent in Katthiawar. But the bright 
‘pening of the young civilian’s career was clouded by a fever 
"hich he caught in Surat the year of his advanceinent. It 
Permaneatly enfeebled his constitution and left the germs of a 
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disease which he annuaily had to struggle against, aad even 
tually succumbed to. The first year of his residence, Wyllie 
was employed in helping to compile and classify the chaos 
of miscellaneous customs which made up the Judicial system 
of the 200 odd States of Kathiawar. He was then for ‘about 
a year in charge of the Bhaunagar district, and during this 
period he obtained an acting step of promotion, But he 
was soon to abandon political employ. In 1860 the province of 
Oude was organized as a Chief-Commissionership, and Wyllie 
accepted an appointment under the new régime. Henceforth 
to use his own words, he lived in a wider sphere and amid 
incomparably finer opportunities, and his success was swift 
and signally complete. After working for a few months as Assist- 
ant Commissioner in Barabanki and Lucknow, he was appoint. 
ed Assistant Secretary to the Local Government, and in a year 
more achieved the ambition of his earlier years by gaining a 
footing in the Government of India Secretariat. After two years’ 
active and varied service in Calcutta and Simla, failing health 
compelled him to visit home, where he resumed his university 
studies and took his B. A. and M. A. degrees. In April 1865 he 
returned to India as Under Secretary in the Foreign Depart- 
ment and is stated to have gained the absolute confidence of 
the new Governor-General, Sir John Lawrence, who employed him 
as the literary champion of his Central-Asian policy. Wyllie’s 
essay in the Edinburgh Review obtained a large success, and is 
described by Dr. Hunter as the turning point in his career. 
But the Indian section of this career was well-nigh at an end. In 
1868 he left Calcutta for the last time, and shortly after his arrival 
in England was induced to abandon his Indian life and_ brilliant 
hopes and plunge into a parliamentary contest at home, His 
election for Hereford, and its subsequent annulment, owing, as the 
editor expresses it, to the excessive zeal of an indiscreet supporter, 
quickly followed the resignation of his Indian appointmens, and 
the “C.S.I.” decoration which he received in 1869 scarcely 
compensated for the shipwreck of his political projects. But this 
disappointment, though keen, was not overwhelming. For a time 
he turned his attention to the problem which had engaged lis 
earlier energies and contributed two essays to the Fortnightly 
on our Indian foreign policy. But the ex-Foreign Secretary fouvd 
this field, perhaps, too fraught with memories of a formero pulent 
life, with present regrets and recent disappointment, and sought 
a complete change of mental effort in studying the French lav- 
guage and political situation, A Paris hotel and Parisian Society 
contrasted agreeably enough with his old quarters in Chowringhee 
and the “ eimseitigkeit” of India officialism, and time might beve 
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jrifted pleasantly on till the next general election found him 
more active employment. His health too seemed to be distinctly 
improving, and, in the last letter he wrote to his brother in Bom- 
nay, he speaks quite cheerfuly of his prospects and doings. But 
yefore this letter could arrive at its destination, the writer had 
cone far beyond the reach of areply. A cold he caught coming 
sut of a café at night, flew at once to his lungs and in a few 
jays inflammation of the brain supervened. On March 15, 1870, 
he expired, unable to recognise his sorrowing parents. 

The story of the life thus prematurely ended contains more of 
stir and striking incident than befalls the average civilian, though 
his advancement be equally rapid and progressive. Yet to the mere 
looker on, the decade of Wyllie’s Indian work appears singularly 
barren of original result. We catch no glimpse of the promise of his 
early, the performance of his later, years, nor of any of the “ speci- 
altiesof his configuration” and development. It is a social rather than 
an intellectual impression which determines at the outset the scope 
and character of a civilian’s career. Wryllie’s initial associations, 
the charm and modesty of his demeanour, and his rare faculty of 
making friends, may account for his first successes. But his 
subsequent Work must have been good and thorough to have 
obtained the eulogy it did from all his superiors, and the editor 
perhaps misleads us when he mentions the successful manage- 
ment of a durbar or subscription list as among its chief manifes- 
tations. With the foreign Secretaryship fairly within his grasp it 
was probably physical ailment which chiefly induced Wyllie to 
resign all for the prospect of a seat on the Treasury bench at 
home. So far as real power and imaginative grandeur was con- 
cerned, his own position was immeasurably superior to any appoint- 
ment he could hope for in England. It would be difficult to 
conceive work more varied and enthralling than that of the Indian 
Foreign Office, the focus of Asian politics, the store-house, as 
Wyllie calls it, of the romance of all the East. That the chiefdom 
of this should te voluntarily abandoned or regarded as a mere 
stepping-stone to English parliamentary distinction was a pre- 
cedent he could never have designed establishing. Poor Wyllie 
felt to the end the dregs of his first fever, and it was no doubt 
witha sore pang of disappointment and regret that he severed 
himself from his Indian hopes. 

He died—one of the many silent martyrs whose youth has been 
laid waste by the ‘branding summers of Bengal.’ If life blood’s 
fertilizing, to paraphrase ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ England has wrung hers 
or every leaf of her Indian history, and more hearts have been 
stricken by the stealth of disease than by the blade and bullet of 


all her hundred wars, 
H, L. St. BARBE, B.c:s. 
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disease which he annuaily had to struggle against, aad even. 
tually succumbed to. The first year of his residence, Wyllie 
was employed in helping to compile and classify the chaos 
of miscellaneous customs which made up the Judicial system 
of the 200 odd States of Kathiawar. He was then for ‘about 
a year in charge of the Bhaunagar district, and during this 
period he obtained an acting step of promotion, But he 
was soon to abandon political employ. In 1860 the province of 
Oude was organized as a Chief-Commissionership, and Wyllie 
accepted an appointment under the new régime. Henceforth 
to use his own words, he lived in a wider sphere and amid 
incomparably finer opportunities, and his success was swift 
and signally complete. After working for a few months as Assist- 
ant Commissioner in Barabanki and Lucknow, he was appoint. 
ed Assistant Secretary to the Local Government, and in a year 
more achieved the ambition of his earlier years by gaining a 
footing in the Government of India Secretariat. After two years 
active and varied service in Calcutta and Simla, failing - health 
compelled him to visit home, where he resumed his university 
studies and took his B. A. and M. A. degrees. In April 1865 he 
returned to India as Under Secretary in the Foreign Depart- 
ment and is stated to have gained the absolute confidence of 
the new Governor-General, Sir John Lawrence, who employed him 
as the literary champion of his Central-Asian policy. Wyllie’ 
essay in the Ldinburgh Review obtained a large success, and is 
described by Dr. Hunter as the turning point in his career. 
But the Indian section of this career was well-nigh at an end, In 
1868 he left Calcutta for the last time, and shortly after his arrival 
in England was induced to abandon his Indian life and_ brilliant 
hopes aud plunge into a parliamentary contest at home, His 
election for Hereford, and its subsequent annulment, owing, as the 
editor expresses it, to the excessive zeal of an indiscreet supporter, 

uickly followed the resignation of his Indian appointment, and 
the “C.SI.” decoration which he received in 1869 scarcely 
compensated for the shipwreck of his political projects. But this 
disappointment, though keen, was not overwhelming. For a time 
he turned his attention to the problem which had engaged his 
earlier energies and contributed two essays to the Fortnightly 
on our Indian foreign policy. But the ex-Foreign Secretary found 
this field, perbaps, too fraught with memories of a formero pulent 
life, with present regrets and recent disappointment, and sought 
a complete change of mental effort in studying the French Jan- 
guage and political situation, A Paris hotel and Parisian Society 
contrasted agreeably enough with his old quarters in Chowr inghee 
and the “ eiuseitigkeit” of India officialism, aud time might have 
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drifted pleasantly on till the next general election found him 
more active employment. His health too seemed to be distinctly 
improving, and, in the last letter he wrote to his brother in Bom- 
nay, he speaks quite cheerfuly of his prospects and doings. But 
yefore this letter could arrive at its destination, the writer had 
«one far beyond the reach of a reply. A cold he caught coming 
out of a café at night, flew at once to his lungs and in a few 
jays inflammation of the brain supervened. On March 15, 1870, 
be expired, unable to recognise his sorrowing parents. 

The story of the life thus prematurely ended contains more of 
sir and striking incident than befalls the average civilian, though 
hisadvancement be equally rapid and progressive. Yet to the mere 
looker on, the decade of Wyllie’s Indian work appears singularly 
barren of original result. We catch no glimpse of the promise of his 
early, the performance of his later, years, nor of any of the “ speci- 
altiesof his configuration” and development. It is a social rather than 
an intellectual impression which determines at the outset the scope 
and character of a civilian’s. career. Wyllie’s initial associations, 
thecharm and modesty of his demeanour, and his rare faculty of 
making friends, may account for his first successes. But his 
subsequent Work must have been good and thorough to have 
obtained the eulogy it did from all his superiors, and the editor 
perhaps misleads us when he mentions the successful manage- 
ment of a durbar or subscription list as among its chief manifes- 
tations. With the foreign Secretaryship fairly within his grasp it 
was probably physical ailment which chiefly induced Wyllie to 
resign all for the prospect of a seat on the Treasury bench at 
home. So far as real power and imaginative grandeur was con- 
cerned, his own position was immeasurably superior to any appoint- 
ment he could hope for in England. It would be difficult to 
conceive work more varied and enthralling than that of the Indian 
Foreign Office, the focus of :Asian politics, the store-house, as 
Wyllie calls it, of the romance of all the East. That the chiefdom 
of this should te voluntarily abandoned or regarded as a mere 
stepping-stone to English parliamentary distinction was a pre- 
cedent he could never have designed establishing. Poor Wyllie 
felt to the end the dregs of his first fever, and it was no doubt 
witha sore pang of disappointment and regret that he severed 
himself from his Indian hopes. 

He died—one of the many silent martyrs whose youth has been 
laid waste by the ‘branding summers of Bengal.’ If life blood’s 
fertilizing, to paraphrase ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ England has wrung hers 
or every leaf of her Indian history, and more hearts have been 
iricken by the stealth of disease than by the blade and bullet of 


all her hundred wars, 
H. L. St. BARBE, B.c:s. 





















































Art. IX—CHRONICLES OF ROHTAS. 


“THE sun of the 2nd of August 1763 saw the defeat, upon the 
| plains of Gheriah, by the British troops, of Kasim Ali, the 
Cashmerian deposed Nawab of Bengal. Abandoning all his cannon 
and 150 boats full of provisions, he fled to the lines of 
Udayannullah ; and with him fled the vile Somroo, formerly 
Reinhold, alias Sombre, German citizen, French soldier, reneoade 
traitor, and assassin. The wife and family of Kasim Ali nat 
at Monghyr. ‘To them a hasty messenger, on the swiftest of his 
camels, bore the news-of his reverse. Monghyr was thenceforth 
no asylum for them, nor a place wherein, under the circum- 
stances, the ex-Nawab felt that his vast treasures would be safe, 
He accordingly bade his family and adherents then prepare 
to abandon their newly-built and pleasant residence outside the 
Patna gate of the fort, and flee to Rohtas. The -ex-Nawab des- 
patched them ali under his own supervision, giving charge of the 
unwieldy cavalcade to Lalla Nowbut Roy. He then returned to 
his army at Oodwa. The defeat at that place, the expulsion from 
Rajmahal, the capture of Monghyr and Patna, followed in rapid 
succession. In little more than a year from the reverse at Gheriah, 
the sun of Kasim Ali set for ever at Buxar, and he became an 
exile among the Rohillas. Meantime, Rohtas, queen foriress of 
the Vindhyas, the refuge of Rohitaswa from the sacrificial knife 
of his father, the last home of the descendants of the last Hindu 
Emperor, the scene of Sher Shah’s stratagem with the doolies, the 
favorite residence of Man Singh, Viceroy of Behar and Bengal 
under Akbar.—the asylum wherein the family of Prince Shah 
Jahan (rebel against his father, to be himself in turn rebelled 
against by his own sons) found safety ;—was giving, for the lust 
time but one, sanctuary to the unfortunate, to the wife and family 
of Mir Kasim, Its very last refugee occupants were mutineer sepoys 
of 1857, with whom came the subject of this chronicle. 
Rohtasgarh, or the Fort of Rohitaswa, a Prince of the great Solar 
rece of ancient India, is a bold promontory, standing out over the 
river Son from the Kaimore table land. Its area is about 20 square 
miles, and its average height about 1,800 feet. Seen from the Son 
it bears a striking resemblance, to the dismantled hull of some 
Titanic frigate aground where the pre-historic ocean, now rolled 
into oblivion, receding, left her. The gloomy weather-beaten 
bows rise in slow grandeur almost to the sky—the bulwarks are 
rent and shattered—bowsprit and masts are gone. Ages have pass 
ed since the stranding of the giant vessel, looming still ove 
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ean bed, now green with trees and crops, dotted 
oy vilegm, and alive with pigmy men. What mighty 
= tains commanded her on her many and adventurous voyages ? 
a hands swayed the tiller and hauled the ropes? What 
ighty deeds are recorded in her logbook? With what burdens 
of human hopes and human sorrows was she freighted ? 
The ancient temple of Rohitaswa, the fortress-god, is the first 
building that strikes the eye, It reels dizzily above, perched indefi 
nite hundreds of feet in air on its break-neck precipice, shelving 
towards the base, shawled in verdure. The face of the fortress 
‘sof an irregular oval form, its wooded base sloping conically 
upwards, to within 300 feet of the top, at which point, the rock 
itself appears, hurtling straight aloft, with brown, almost naked 
crags; but wherever root can cling or seed could rest, the 
stern surface is softened and enriched with small trees or bushes 
or long sugar grass. It sides all round are cleft in many places 
with gorges, extending from top to bottom, verdant and rich 
with crowded foliage, and strewn with-giant boulders fallen from 
above. For centuries have they lain there; and slowly, silently, 
and beautifully has nature healed their scars and covered their 
vakedness. On the summits, the woods, the open glades of 
short close grass, the brooks of clear mountain water, and the 
meledy and stir of forest life, contrast strikingly with the stern 
and silent immobility of the rocky walls below. Eighty-four 
steps of stone Jead to the temple of Rohitaswa, but the image 
of the god is there no longer. The Iconoclast Emperor, Aurang- 
zeb, threw it down two hundred years ago, and broke it in 
pieces. Further on the edge of the precipice, stands his 
temple—an ugly, squat, insignificant dome. A narrow neck 
of rock, five miles inland from the temple, overlooking the 
Son, connects the fortress plateau with the main range. 
Viceroy Mén Singh, one of the ablest of Akbar’s servants, to 
whom almost all the buildings on Rohtas are attributed, 
conceived, and began to carry out the grand plan of blasting away 
this neck to the level of the plain, and by bringing in the Son 
through an encircling canal entirely isolating the promontory and 
making it an almost impregnable island fortress. He was checked 
at the outset, says tradition, by an issue of blood from the violated 
tek, But the marks of the boring tools are visible to this day ; 
and, to preserve the symmetry of the narrative, the spot on 
the rock, whence blood first issued, is still streaked with red ochre 
by the venerating aborigines, and regarded as a very Holy of 
dies. The tutelary god having unmistakeably shown his dis- 
‘pproval of the Viceroy’s design, the latter set to work to create 
‘stead of to destroy. He constructed for the protection of this 
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natural canseway, the weakest part of his charge, a double lino 
of fortifications on each fortress-side of the neck, flanked at the 
angle over the Son, by a high watch-tower. And on the same 
plan, on the main range itself, at the entrance of the neck, em. 
brasured battlements were erected to check the first advance of 
a foe. Wherever elsewhere round the face of the platean the 
slopes rise to climbing distance of its summit, the same plan of 
embrasured battlements, built of huge blocks of stone, exists, 
Elsewhere the rocky wall from 100 to 300 feet sheer down to 
the summit of the lower slopes presented an insuperable obstacle 
to the assailants. The natural strength of the fortress was thus 
very considerable ; and in the many wars, rebellions, and tumuits 
through which India has swayed and surged, toa time even 
within our own memories, Rohtas has ever been a refuge for the 
desperate. It also has been the abode of the fortunate. The 
son fleeing from his father, the parricide, the conquered, the 
oppressed, the rebel, the outlaw or the robber, bave almost intui- 
tively turned to it at the last. More than once have the cellars 
of its palace, held untold and ill-gotten treasures ; nay, tradition 
asserts, hold them to this very day. This palace, or ‘“ Mahal Sarai,” 
is two miles from the summit of the pass overlooking the Son. 
It was built by Raja Man Singh, in the sixteenth century, and to 
him posterity also owes the three handsome Jain temples, the 
separate Governors house over the Maharai Pass, and the fine 
stone bazaars, of which tracings now only exist. All these build- 
ings, and the three large tanks, Ben, Gaur and Chandrathan, 
so named after three ancient Hindoo kings, lie within the citadel. 
This is an enormous quadrangle or inner fortification, bounded 
by a stone wall 15 feet high, and having but two entrances. It 
contains the more modern buildings, as already noted, and the 
tombs of most of those who died on the mountain. Nearly three 
centuries have elapsed since the palace was inhabited or the 
graves received their dead. In the last of the three, neglect, the 
storms of a hundred monsoons, and the destroying peepul and 
banian have thrown down the great tower over the neck, rent 
the temples from top to bottom, and sundered the head pillars of the 
tombs. Decay has laid its remorseless effacing hand upon every 
work, be it Buddhist, Hindoo, or Mahommedan. All are passing 
away regretfully, as it were, but still surely. You* too are gone, 
true comrade, “ doubly dead,” with whom I saw all these. And from 
the silent land comes never an echo back to the mighty yearning 
for “ the vanished hand and the voice that is still.” Never agai? 
true heart, never again! Your grave lies where you would have 
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* R. C. dearest of friends and keenest of sportsmen, killed by 4 tiger, 
May 21st 1873. 
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wished it to be, between the steep cliffs and the rippling Son, 
iy sight of the hills you loved so well. And Rohtas, its saud- 
stone walls giving back 1m rosy hues their greetings to the morn- 
ing suv, its vesture of trees and waving grass still clinging to its 
slopes below, frowns on unchanged and changeless over the valley 
the Son. 
ap Pm was the sanctuary chosen by Kasim Ali, wherein he 
hoped that his family and his wealth could rest secured until 
happier times. By the end of September 1763, his chief wife with 
about 1,200 other women, and the bulk of his treasure, reached the 
foot of the mountain. It took them 15 days to gain the open 
land at the summit of the pass, but at last, to the intense relief 
of Nowbut Roy, who behaved throughout with equal prudence and 
fidelity, they were settled in the palace itself. The treasure was 
consigned to the vaults of the hall of audience, called also the 
hall of the twelve gates, and the acting Governor, Raja Shah 
Mull, told off his own. bodyguard, of 500 men, for the safe cus- 
tody of the palace, its inmates, and contents. Keramut Khan, 
the Haziri, or commandant of the fixed resident garrison of 
1,000 men, guarded the citadel wall; and the two ressalahs of 
four thousand matchlock-men, guarded the summits of the passes 
aud the embrasures on the brow of the table-land itself. The cold 
season passed away without an incident. The few visitors, Mahom- 
medan gentry of the contiguous lowland towns, who at first proffered 
fealty with tolerable regularity grew gradually less cordial. Of the 
Hindoos, haughty Powas Rajpoots, not one would approach the for- 
tress, 80 bitterly did they detest the ex-Nawab, on account of his 
devastations iu their baronies, five years previously. It began to 
are badly with the refugees. To them, accustomed to the splendours 
aud ceremonial of a Mahomedan court, and the movement of city 
or camp life, nature was dull and monotonous, and the monotony 
of nature was a curse indeed. No jewellers from Delhi, no sellers 
of shawls from Cashmere or of muslins from Dacca, no intrigues, 
ho scandal or surmise about this Khan’s wife or that Sheikh’s 
daughter, no grape and walnut merchants from Cabul, with 
soft-haired green-eyed Persian cats, to break the even dull- 
hess of the zenana~no meek cits to thrust into the kennel, 
bo bazaar to swagger in, no horses to display, no raids upon de- 
faulting villages, no “ taking the auspices,’ no plunders, no shops 
of arms to loiter in, nothing but guarding and watching, hoping 
tlat uews of defeat was false, and a straining of eyes to the north 
up the Son valley for the next courier from their masters, to 
reak the monotonous life-ef the men. The aspect of a decaying 
“ause was reflected in every face. The vigilance exercised at first 
cave place to an apathetic trust in the inaccessibility and natural 
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strength of the fortress. Now and again the stronger spjj; 
whose hearts became savage instead of sick under the bur soe 
hope deferred, went huntmg on the main range. But two of a 
best marksmen—officers of the body-guard—having been ten 
by bison, that pastime became tacitly limited to the snaticy of 
partridges and hares on the fortress plateau alone, If the epheit 
of departed Baigas or high priests of the mountain tribe Betet 
as their descendants affirm they do, their native glens and forests, 
they must find ample food for thought in the contrast between 
the hunters of a century ago, glittering like dragon flies 
“and the silent, long-enduring dogged and sombrely-clad 
“sahibs” of to-day. As this chronicle tells the tale of 
a descendant of one of these Baiga families, a short descrip. 
tion of the office is here necessary. A Baiga of the Kaimore 
lateau is the hereditary priest and headman of his village 
of Khurwars. He belongs himself to the same clan (Kburwar) 
the members of which all claim a common descent from Rohi- 
taswa the founder of Rohtas. By the Buaiga are performed all 
village ceremonies. He is the first to plough, and by him are 
fixed the ploughing days of others. He sacrifices the fowl or 
the goat which a higher morality has substituted for the human 
sacrifice of more ancient days, at the times of sowing, reaping and 
threshing. He propitiates the forest demons by incantation and 
prayer. By him cattle are protected from murrain and beasts 
of prey. His religion recognises no beneficient deities, all are 
harmful, to be propitiated not loved—appeased, not approached ; 
and such was the original faith of every race, a demonology, 
more or less complete; its temples, giant trees and gloomy 
gorges, its gods destroying not creating or preserving. To 
the Governor of Rohtas, the Baigas presented an annual 
tribute of a young parrot and a handful of pistachid nuts, 
symbols of the fealty of themselves, the animals and the 
produce of their fruits to the paramount power. Sometimes the 
skins of deer and even of the nobler forest animals were pre- 
sented, but this was seldom done, and the Khurwars were never 
willing that the Governor should know of their killing game. 
During the era of which I am writing, the garrison admitte 
the aborigines to a somewhat precarious intimacy. They were 
harmless, morose somewhat, but as bringers of game, wild honey, 
and forest fruits, to be encouraged and even conciliated by the 
heart-sick refugees. Such was the condition of the garrison 
and their relations with their neighbours in the April of the year 
succeeding their arrival at Rohtas. 

At day-break one morning of that month, Thaku 
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customary parrot in a small neat bamboo-cage, presented 
himself for admission at the Griffin Gate of the Kutowlié, as 
the neck was, and is still called. The drowsy matchlock- 
man on guard passed him through. Arrived on the neck, the 
Baiga first prostrated himself before the stone where the is- 
suing blood had rebuked the destroying hand of Man Singh 
two centuries before. Then picking up two pebbles from an 
adjaceut heap, he threw them down over the precipice, into the 
dark glen on his Jeft,in homage to its spirits. © And, indeed, 
it was there a fitting abode for spirits of malignity. The glen 
i; worn into the shape of a horse shoe, sheer down from the 
summit to the base, its walls black, gloomy and naked. Thence 
it trends away, boulder and black tarn, growing greyer in the 
light, narrowing into the soft blue distance, and lusing itself 
at last among the grass-covered, sal-wooded foot-hills. Lt reads 
like a chapter in the progressive course of the great human 
race, a beginning savage, dark and barren, and emerging towards 
the last into beauty and light. The sacred stone reverenced, and 
the spirits propitiated, Thackor Singh passed on through the red 
gate, to the path-way leading to the palace. The three miles 
tothe bazaar were soon accomplished, aud the quadrangle of 
the citadel entered. The Khurwars had now reached the Kle- 
plant Gate, so called from the figure of an elephant cut in relief 
on each side. ‘Through this they did not pass, without nearly 
losing their homely tribute, the only passport to an interview 
with the Governor. But their remonstrances were effectual, 
aud they were suffered to enter. The Elephant Gate gives 
entrance to an open sward, in frout of the guard-room at 
the main palace entrance. This sward is commanded by the 
fukht Budshahi or Emperor's seat, a fine hall on the second storey 
of the palace, where the Governor sat, and whence, through two 
long windows, with handsome covered balconies, he could view 
the guards at exercise below.. The principal gate of the palace, 
leading into the guard-room from the enclosure, is a large gothic 
arch, and on each side the elephant cut in relief again. The 
guard-room is very handsome. Stone benches surround the two 
‘ides, and behind the buttresses are three recesses for the officers. 
The room in the fourth corner is dark, narrow and unlit, with a 
low doorway, and was used as a dungeon. Through the guard- 
tom the palace is entered by a high double-arched gateway 
lading into the Chowk or square in front of the hall of the 
welve gates, T’o walk straight up the Chowk to the hall of 
iudience was a misdemeanour, visited, at least, with incarceration 
iu the guard-room dungeon. All petitions to the governor, and, 
‘0 general, all whose position brought them under vassalage to 
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the Governor, turned, on passing through the second gateway, to 
the right, into an open gallery fronted with stone pillars, wher 
they waited until their turn came—when they passed up the gallery 
to a small side door of the outer hall, where the clerks sat = 
there with joined hands made supplication. The clerks, at ‘their 
leisure, brought the applicants before the Governor, sitting in the 
inner hall, or turned them away with an empty excuse to present 
themselves another time. Thakur Singh and his son were both 
versed in the proper code of observance, and passed into the 
waiting gallery, without incurring any penalty. There they pro- 
ceeded to make a slight repast until the Governor took his seat 
in the hall after his noon-day slumber. There were a few others 
also in waiting, and it was in the gallery that the Baiga heard 
that which changed the humble fortunes of his home, and which 
vesulted, a century later, in a double murder. Two Irakis, or 
descendants of Russian merchants, residents of Tilothoo, an estate 
on the Son, the property of the Governor Shah Mull, and now 
the -residence of his grandson, a half-witted profligate, were seated 
talking near the Khurwars, They discussed with considerable 
freedom, and many sly allusions, the condition and prospects of 
the palace inmates. And by a natural conclusion their imagina- 
tions became interested in a computation of the quantity, value, 
and amount of gold, silver, and jewels buried in the vaults, or 
concealed in the womens’ apartments. Thakur Singh, like all 
his tribe, was of a silent almost morose disposition. He sat hard 
by, seemingly indifferent and absorbed in his own thoughts, in 
reality not losing a word spoken, or a sign made by the Irakis. 
Thakur Singh returned two days later, a changed man, to lis 
village. The glamour of the splendid tale of wealth buried 
almost within view, never left his thoughts) But he held his 
peace, and his son did likewise. 

The hot season wore on. The hill-men on the main range, 
were engaged in farming the land for nursery rice, in repall- 
ing embankments and clearing forest land for cotton. Their 
priestly headman directed all, and by sacrifice supplicated 
the favour of the gods, and fixed the auspicious days for 
ploughing and sowing. In the palace on Rohtas, ennui, anxiety, 
fever and ague, brought first bitterness; then despair, and finally 
death, to many of the inmates. The children almost all died, 
and about one-third of the women. The autumnal epidemic dec'- 
mated the matchlockmen, whom Kasim Ali’s own requirements 
did not allow him to relieve, as had been formerly the annual 
custom. And in October the fatal result of the Battle of Busw 
dashed to the ground the last hopes of the ex-Nawab, and rf 
his adherents, Kasim.Ali was seized in his tent by order ° 
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the Vizier and his treasure confiscated. He at once caused orders 
1o be sent to the Governor of Rohtas, Shah Mull, to despatch 
his chief wife with all the treasure to Benares. At the same time 
he suggested the delivery of the fortress to the British. The 
sovernor hastened gladly to obey the first mandate. The Khurwar 
aigas were called upon to bring in the porters from their villages, 
Rajmear, Kols, and others, to assist in removing the baggage 
and, treasure down the Pass, Thakur Singh attended with his 
men and accompanied the retinue to the foot of the Eastern Pass, 
over the village of Akberpore. Thence he returned to the palace. 
There he learnt, that of the treasure, only the jewels and_ the 
cold had been removed, the silver being too buiky had been 
left behind, The British troops under Goddard arrived in the 
January after the Battle at Buxar, and to them the Fortress was 
delivered up without an effort at resistance. The Governor, 
Rajah Shah Mull, retired to his estates at Tilotho. ‘The Ressalahs 
were disbanded, and the women who had not accompanied Kasim 
Ali’s wife, were. allowed to_betake_ themselves to Moorshidabad 
with all their effects. In March the British troops were withdrawn. 
A small native guard remained on-for another year, but by the 
spring of 1766, the mountain fortress had been totally abandoned, 
aud shopkeepers, artisans, and masons, retired to their homes 
ia the lowland villages, ‘The governor himself had not omitted 
tocarry off as much of the silver left, as his limited opportu- 
uities permitted. Doubtless, also, the British garrison found 
their reward for the labour expended by them in digging up the 
lloors and beating down the partition walls, in search for hidden 
ueasure, But a large amount, the stealthily-hidden hoards of 
men and women, who had died and left no sign, and of others 
who had been compelled to forsake the place when the Nawab’s 
garrison was disbanded, lay buried within the palace. To the 
present day, strangers from Eastern Bengal, Mussulmans, may 
ve occasionally seen wandering through the different buildings, in 
uaud, scraps of paper, containing some mysterious directions as to 
‘ue spot wherein some aneestor had darkly buried his wealth. The 
loors of every apartment and vault of the hall of audience 
lave been dug up, and the last trove the writer knows of . oc- 
curred in 1873, when a quantity of bar silver was extracted from 
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Art X.—J ESSORE.—Concuusion. 


a sixth and concluding part of Mr. Westland’s Report, com. 

prising what he styles the “Gazetteer,” will form the subject 
of thisour concluding paper. This portion of the work contains 
a good deal of interesting matter, which will be commented on in 
due course, and such additional information furnished as we are able 
to supply from our own knowledge, or to gather together from differ. 
ent sources. And, we may here state at the outset, forthe multi- 
tude of figures we have to put in array here, we shall be indebted 
either to Mr, H. Beverley’s elaborate and valuable Report on the 
Census of Bengal, 1872, or Dr. W. W. Hunter’s able and accurate 
Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. II. 

Before proceeding to notice the several sub-divisions, or divi- 
sions—we prefer to use the former term, and shall adhere to it 
henceforth—and the principal places situated in them, as arrang- 
ed in the Report under review, we purpose to offer certain statis. 
tical information regarding the district as a whole, which, we feel 
sure, will be generally acceptable to the reader, as it will enable 
him to better appreciate and compare the details of the component 
parts thereof which will follow in due course. 

Jessore which is situate between— 


North Latitude 28° 47’ 0" & 22° 25’ 50" 

East Longitude 90° 0’ 13" & 83° 57’ 23° 
has an area of 3,658 square miles, exclusive of 1870 square 
miles of Sundarbans,* according to the Census Report, and it 
is the largest. of the three districts comprising the Presidency 
Division. Though it cannot be said to be absolutely sparse- 
ly inhabited, yet the density of population there is evidently 
considerably below that of the twenty-four Parganas, there 
being in the former only 567 persons to the square mile; 
whilst in the latter it is as high as 951, and next to Hfgli 3s 
comparatively the most populous of the numerous districts in Bengal. 
We may add that Jessore, as regards the number of persons to the 
square mile, stands thirteenth on the list of the forty-three 
districts in Bengal. ‘The average of all these districts gives 39/ 
to the square mile, whilst the population of England includ- 
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* The area of the entire Sundar- thing of this is included in the culeu- 
bans is put down at 5,341 square lations that follow. 
miles in the Census Report, and no- 
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ing Wales comes up, on the average, to only 390 to the square 
O The aggregate population of Jessore amounts to 2,075,021 


gouls, divided into 1,051,126 males and 1,023,895 females, and 
distributed thus :— 


Muhammadans, 584,450 males-+- 563,486 females, = 1,151,936. 
Hindus, 458,889 males+ 456,524 females,= 915,413. 
Christians, 576 males + 566 females, = 1,142. 
Othersects not specified, *3,211 males+ 3,319 females,= 6,530, 


It will be observed that the equality of the sexes is pretty 
fairly maintained among the different castes or creeds, which 
appears to be the normal state throughout the Province of Bengal. 
The Muhammadan element predominates,+ whilst the Christians 
are numerically insignificant, and when we deduct from their 
number above given 141 for Europeans and Eurasians, there only 
remains one above a thousand Native Christians, the bulk of whom 
are Baptists, and the whole of the remainder Roman Catholics, or 
well-nigh so. -All the last have been converted by the Italian 
Missionaries attached to the Roman Catholic Central Mission, 
which was established about a score of years ago by the Very 
Rev, Father Antonio Marrietti, who presides over it as Prefect 
Apostolic. Its head-quarters are at the Sadr Station, where 
also reside some Sisters of Charity and Lay Brothers, who all work 
hard and doa vast deal of good to the people, aud some of the former 
may be seen in the Sundarbans alleviating distress, and striviug stre- 
nuously to convert the degraded heathens around them. We must 
candidly confess that the Roman Catholic Missiouvaries endure priva- 
tions and risks in their good work which our Protestant Missionaries, 
be they Europeans or Natives, shrink from, though the result of 
all such Jabor in the East is of scant value, aud must be fearfully 
disheartening. There are only afew professed Brahmos in Jessore, 
but, we believe, there are many young Hindus really of this 
sect who are diffident to declare themselves so openly, lest they 
should offend, and become outcasts from their families, There is 
a Brahmo Samaj at the Sadr Station, and in a few other places, 
but the members thereof are not regarded with favor by the bulk 
of Hindus, who are bigoted and entirely in the hands of their in- 
terested priesthood. 

As regards educational institutions, there were in 1871 as 
many as 390 Government and Government-aided schools in the 
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* There iso Buddhist of either be descendants of the lower castes of 
ex in Jessore, Hindus, who embraced Islamism, 

t Most of these Musulmans are sup- probably under compulsion, or in- 
posed, and we believe rightly so,to ducement. 
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District, * attended by 12,349 pupils. Moreover, there were 188 

private unaided schools, with an aggregate of 3,538 pupils, Or ; 

all, 578 schools and 15,887 pupils. Out of the above number of 

schools, fifteen only were for the education of girls. The aggregate 

cost of education in the Government and aided schools amount. 

ed in 1870-71 to £9,360 6s I1d, out of which the people } 

contributed, in the shape of fees and donations, £4,738 4s. 104 . ! 

or a little more than a moiety thereof. 7 , 
Education has, undoubtedly, only lately made rapid progress jp 

the district, as in 1856 there were merely 6 schools throughout. 

Jessore. Excluding the number of girls’ schools in: the District | 

there was in 1871 one school to every 1,867 males, andone scholar to 


every 69 males. Of the entire population there was~“one pupil to 

every 130 persons thereof. There were in the same year 2,576 Muham- 

medans receiving instruction, whilst in 1856 there were only 29! ( 
The total postal receipts in 1870-71, exclusive of official corres- r 


pondence, amounted to £1,911 7s. 3d., aud the expenditure toa 
good deal more, or £2,522, 11s 8d, thus showing a deficit of 

£611 4s 5d. But we are told by Dr. Hunter that within the . 
then decennial period the receipts had almost been doubled, whilst ! 
the expenditure had been enhanced only twenty-seven per cent., and i 
this is borne out by the figures produced by him. The number of 
letters, newspapers, and books, exclusive of parcels, received in that 
official year, were 1,38,243, and the number despatched in 1565-66, 
the latest date given in Dr. Hunter’s work on this head, were 74,531, 
inclusive of parcels, 

The Land Revenue yielded, in 1871, £104,519 18s., from no 
less than 2,844 estates then borne on the rent-roll, whilst the 
cost of civil administration amounted to about £32,259. The 
cross Revenue in that year was estimated at £147,856, and the re- 
alizations, probably, did not fall short of that sum, if they did not ex- 
ceed it. In 1787-88 the aggregate Revenue of the entire district was 
only £80,728, though its area was then considerably larger than q 
it is at present, whilst the cost of civil administration was 
but £6,400. 

The Regular Police Force of the district in 1871 was com- 
posed of 1 District Superintendent, 1 Assistant Superintendent, 
116 subordinate officers of various grades, and 506 constables, 
and its aggregate cost was £12,430 2s, The above number 
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of constables include the River Police Force, consisting of 7 
sonstables, each one of whom was in charge of a patrol-boat manned 
by 7 boatmen, and the total cost of their maintenance, L584 8s. 
forms part of the sum just specified. The whole of the Police Force 
are distributed over 24 Police-stations, or Thaénds, and 10 Out-posts, 
or Pharis. The Choukidars, or village watchmen of the dis- 
trict, numbered 4,594 strong in 1871, and they are estimated 
+) have cost the villagers, who have to support them, £14,241 8s, 
or £3 2s. 6d. foreach man. The present head of the Police Force 
is Mr. W. Kilby, District Superintendent, who appears to be 
an active officer. 

The number of criminal cases instituted in 1871 amounted to 
6.043, no less than 26 out of which were for murder, thus giving 
Jessore the unenviable precedence in this line of all the various 
districts in the Lower Provinces. The number of false cases 
rose in that year as high as 1,063, a significant fact, testifying to 
the nefarious character of the people. 

There is only one regular jail in all Jessore, at the Sadr 
Station, and five lock-ups,-as the smaller jails are officially desig- 
nated, in as many of the sub-divisions, The number of prisoners 
in the jail in 1870, stood thus: 


Transferred weld i, 
Released oe is oe RVe 
Escaped ce ove 08 8 
Died ive on ed 12 
Executed ioe a Pres 2 





Total woe 2,491 








The Judicial Establishment of the district consists of | Dis- 
trict and Sessions Judge ; 2 Sub-Judges, and 2 Judges of Small 
Cause Courts, and about a dozen Munsifs. There is not a more 
deservedly popular official in the district than the present Judge, 
Mr. C. A. Kelly, and his ability, strict sense of justice, and 
thorough impartiality, are fully appreciated by the generality of 
people, who deem themselves most fortunate in having so con- 
‘clentious and painstaking an officer to administer the law. 
And, where the liberty of a fellow-subject is concerned, there is 
to Judge who bestows greater time and attention in carefully 
inalyzing the evidence, which is indispensably necessary, con- 
‘dering the way in which cases are usually prepared and sent 
up by the subordinates of the Police. 

The number of Charitable Dispensaries in the district are, 
we believe, ten. In 1874 there were eleven such institutions, 
aud their total income, cwm balance in hand, amounted to 
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District, * attended by 12,349 pupils. Moreover, there were 188 
private unaided schools, with an aggregate of 3,538 pupils, Or 
all, 578 schools and 15,887 pupils. Out of the above number of 
schools, fifteen only were for the education of girls. The siveirtiatinn 
cost of education in the Government and aided schools ‘amount. 
ed in 1870-71 to £9,360 6s 11d, out of which the eople 
contributed, in the shape of fees and donations, £4,738 4s. 10d; 
or a little more than a moiety thereof. 7 
Education has, undoubtedly, only lately made rapid progress jp 


the district, as in 1856 there were merely 6 schools throughout: 


Jessore. Excluding the number of girls’ schools in: the District 
there was in 1871 one school to every 1,867 males, and one scholar to 
every 69 males. Of the entire population there was~one pupil to 
every 130 persons thereof. There were in the same year 2,576 Muham- 
medans receiving instruction, whilst in 1856 there were only 29! 

The total postal receipts in 1870-71, exclusive of official corres- 
pondence, amounted to £1,911 7s. 3d., aud the expendituré toa 
good deal more, or £2,522, 11s 8d, thus showing a deficit. of 
£611 4s 5d. But we are told by Dr. Hunter that within the 
then decennial period the receipts had almost been doubled, whilst 
the expenditure had been enhanced only twenty-seven per cent., and 
this is borne out by the figures produced by him. The number of 
letters, newspapers, and books, exclusive of parcels, received in that 
official year, were 1,538,243, and the number despatched in 1565-66, 
the latest date given in Dr. Hunter’s work on this head, were 74,531, 
inclusive of parcels. 

The Land Revenue yielded, in 1871, £104,519 18s., from no 
less than 2,844 estates then borne on the rent-roll, whilst the 
cost of civil administration amounted to about £32,259. The 
cross Revenue in that year was estimated at £147,856, and the re- 
alizations, probably, did not fall short of that sum, if they did not ex- 
ceed it. In 1787-88 the aggregate Revenue of the entire district was 
only £80,728, though its area was then considerably larger than 
it is at present, whilst the cost of civil administration was 
but £6,400. 

The Regular Police Force of the district in 1871 was com- 
posed of 1 District Superintendent, 1 Assistant Superintendent, 
116 subordinate officers of various grades, and 506 constables, 
and its aggregate cost was £12,430 2s. The above number 
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wf constables include the River Police Force, consisting of 7 
constables, each one of whom was in charge of a patrol-boat manned 
bv7 boatmen, and the total cost of their maintenance, £584 8s. 
forms part of the sum just specified. The whole of the Police Force 
redistributed over 24 Police-stations, or Thands, and 10 Out-posts, 
or Pharis. The Choukidars, or village watchmen of the dis- 
trict, numbered 4,594 strong in 1871, and they are estimated 
ty have cost the villagers, who have to support them, £14,241 8s. 
or £3 2s. 6d. foreach man. The present head of the Police Force 
is Mr. W. Kilby, District Superintendent, who appears to be 
an active officer. 

The number of criminal cases instituted in 1871 amounted to 
6.043, no less than 26 out of which were for murder, thus giving 
Jessore the unenviable precedence in this line of all the various 
districts in the Lower Provinces. The number of false cases 
rose in that year as high as 1,063, a significant fact, testifying to 
the nefarious character of the people. 

There is only one regular jail in all Jessore, at the Sadr 
Station, and five lock-ups, asthe smaller jails are officially desig- 
nated, in as many of the sub-divisions. The number of prisoners 
in the jail in 1870, stood thus: 
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Executed oe an die 2 
Total we 2,491 


The Judicial Establishment of the district consists of 1 Dis- 
trict. and Sessions Judge ; 2 Sub-Judges, and 2 Judges of Small 
Cause Courts, and about a dozen Munsifs. There is not a more 
deservedly popular official in the district than the present Judge, 
Mr. C. A. Kelly, and his ability, strict sense of justice, and 
thorough impartiality, are fully appreciated by the generality of 
people, who deem themselves most fortunate in having so con- 
‘cientious and painstaking an officer to administer the law. 
And, where the liberty of a fellow-subject is concerned, there is 
u0 Judge who bestows greater time and attention in carefully 
inalyzing the evidence, which is indispensably necessary, con- 
‘ideting the way in which cases are usually prepared and sent 
up by the subordinates of the Police. 

he number of Charitable Dispensaries in the district are, 
we believe, ten. In 1871 there were eleven such institutions, 
‘ud their total income, cum balance in hand, amounted to 
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£1,611 16s. 7d. Their aggregate expenditure amounted to— 
exclusive of European medicines supplied free by Government— 
£990 11s. 3d. The number of patients treated were : 




















Indoor patients an eo 320) 
Out-door patients sas oo. 12,411 
Total ... 12.731 


The Road Cess Department is a rather large one, and jg jy 
charge of the District Engineer, Mr. H. C. Burt, who has earne; 
the reputation of being a very active and intelligent officer, ani 
his services are, we believe, fully appreciated by the District Road 
Cess Committee.* The income of this new department is a con- 
siderable one, and the expenditure is in keeping with it.- If the 
sub-committees at the various sub-divisions were better organized, 
and received more money than they do now, f the roads in 
the interior would, doubtless, be in a better condition than 
they are now, and the landed classes would then derive some 
substantial benefit from the fund they have to support most 
reluctantly. 

The district is parcelled out for administrative purposes into 
six sub-divisions, or as they are now officially styled, divisious, | 
each one of which has a Joint-Magistrate, an Assistant Magis- | 
trate, or a Deputy Magistrate as executive officer in charge, and 


a Munsif as judicial officer. ‘The officer in charge of tle entire ’ 
district is Mr. W. H. Page, officiating Magistrate and Collector, u 


and although he has only lately joined the appointment, yet he 
is already well spoken of by the people. 


THE SADR, OR JESSORE SuB-DIVISION. 
Its area is 899 square miles, being the largest of any of the sub- 


——_ 

















*The Chairman of the Committee, in and the Expenditure amounted to 
his Annual Report for 1875-76, speaks Js, 1,65,911-6-6, leaving a surplus of 
of “the zealous, careful, intelligent, Rs, 31,942-12-1, 
and patient supervision of the Com- t The following figures show the 
mittee’s Engineer, Mr. Burt,” and several amounts granted to the dif 
the Commissioner of the Division ful- ferent sub-divisions :— 
ly endorses the above opinion. We Jessore, soe abe Rs. 11,444 
cannot but think that Jessore is Jhanidah, ... bes oy (12,219 
most fortunate in possessing such an Narail, not specially mentioned, 











efficient officer as Mr. Burt has prov- about ... —«. » —:13,000 

ed himself to be. Bagerhit, ... , 81,860 

+ In 1875-76 the gross Income, Khuln4, _... ~ i = 
82 





including the balance of the previous Magura, a sae 
year, was as high as Rs. 1,97,854-2-6, 
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;yisions, and the population, which is also the largest of any 
; . 
cy -division, 1S thus made up— 


Muhammadans, ve wes 377,856 
Hindus, a. i ... 212,035 
Christians, se. nome _ 4.27 
Other sects, ... we oy 465 





Total... 590,283 





This gives 657 as the average number of inhabitants to the 
square mile, showing the Sadr sub-division to- be the most 
thickly populated of any in the District. The proportion of males 
to females is about equal, or precisely 50'2 per cent, of the former to 
the entire population. 

In 1871 there were in all fourteen Magisterial and Revenue 
Courts within the sub-division. The Sadr sub-division is at present 
in charge of an able and energetic officer, Mr. T. M. Kirkwood, 
Joint-Magistrate, whom the people are beginning to appreciate for 
his sterling qualities of head and heart. 

The total cost of administration, &c., is put down at £23,329 16s. 
in 1861 ; and in that year the Police Force, spread over six Thdnas, 
were 1,769 strong, of which 267 men belonged to the regular, 
or “ Bengal Police,” and 1,499 were merely Chaukidars or village- 
watchmen. 

The head-quarters of the district is the Sad sub-division, 
which is situate on the right bank of the Bhairab river, and the 
usual way of proceeding thence to Calcutta is by Carriage Ddk to 
Chagdah, 48 miles, over a metalled-road not always in good con- 
dition, which takes up about seven hours, and from there by the 
Kastern Bengal Railway to Sealdah terminus, 38} miles, in, say, a 
couple of hours. The entire journey is thus one of 864 miles, and 
occupies about nine hours. By river the voyage to Calcutta isa 
tedious and circuitous one, the route being vid Khulna and the 
Sundarbans, and it cannot be performed in a Bholio in less than 
four or five days from Afra, which place is about 14 miles from the 
station, over a fair metalled-road, whence officials and others usu- 
ally embark, 

The town of Jessore, within the limits of the municipality, has 
4 population of 

Muhammadans, males 1,876+ females 1,669—3,545 


Hindus, ese Males 2,654+females 718=4,372 
Christians, ... males 79+females 100—= 179 
Other sects, ...males 30+females 26=—= 56 





Total... males 4,639 + females 2,513==8, 152 
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Jessore is the most populous town in the whole of the District 
in fact none of the others can even approach it in this respect, 
It has the only municipality in the district, which was created in 
1864, and its financial position in 1871 stood thus: 


Income, £1,280 6s. 
Expenditure, 1,115 18s. 





Surplus, £164 8s. 


—— 


Considering the embarrassed condition, as regards funds, of 
most of the municipalities in this country, the result above shown 
must be considered to be very satisfactory indeed. The rate of 
taxation on the inhabitants averages 3s.-l4d. per head. There 
is of course no salaried President, or Vice-President, these posts 
heing filled ex-officio by the District Magistrate and Joint-Magis- 
trate, * respectively. A Native Overseer is, we believe, engaged to 
look after the roads, &c, 

The pretty little church at Jessore, Christ Church, was erected 
mainly by subscriptions from the residents of the district, at a 
cost of Rs. 3,467. The clock and tower were added in 1846, and 
the amount of its cost, Rs. 1,543, was also raised by similar sub- 
scription. The Parsonage too was built in that year, likewise by 
subscription, but it was sold some years ago, as no longer necessary ; 
for no Clergyman- has been attached to Jessore for many years. 
That house is now owned, we believe, by the Baptist Missionary 
Society, and their Missionary at Jessore, Mr. W. Spurgeon, occu- 

ies it. The first minister of the Church was the Rev. John Foy, 
then the Rev. W. C. Bell, and lastly the Rev. W. E. Glascott, 
B. A., who left in 1867, since which time the Judge, or the Magis- 
trate reads the service on Sundays, except once in a quarter, when 
the Chaplain from Dam-Damab comes on a visit, 

The Baptist Missionary has a small house, or chapel, where 
he holds service on Sundays, in the Bengali language, we believe, 
as all his congregation, or nearly all, are natives. He has also 
a school for native boys. The Roman Catholic clergy have a 
large brick-built house, which they have converted into a sort of 
Church, surmounting it with a belfry. In tliis house also reside 
the Sisters of Charity, and the native girls they are so charitably 
educating. A thatch-roofed house, or Bangalah, adjoins it, wher 
reside the Italian Missionaries, who have also a school for the 


cducation of Native boys. 
eee 





* Or some other official, such as the Civil Surgeon, as Yice-President. 
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The Charitable Dispensary at Jessore was established in 1842, 
and in 1871, as many as 22,464 patients were treated, of which 
942 were in-door and 2,222 out-door ones, at a cost of £229 9s, 
gd, exclusive of European Medicines supplied by Government 
free of charge. Its income was then £249 8s, 11d. 

There are two Cemeteries, old and new, in the station, close to 
one another, and the number of monuments in them, considering 
the paucity of Europeans iu the station, is proportionably great. 
Que of the oldest appears to bear date 1826, and is to the me- 
mory of a Bengal Civilian of the name of Renny, 

Excepting the European officials and the Missionaries, all the 
rest of the residents, or well nigh so, are Natives, 

There is a Government English School” in the station, the ouly 
ove in the district, held in a fine commodious house having a large 
compound attached to it, amply sufficient for a playground, and 
where, we are glad to be able to say, we have seen some of the 
pupils receiving instruction in gymnastics. In 1871 the pupils 
here numbered 167, of whom as mauy as 157 were Hindus, 
and only 8 Mahomadans and 2“‘ others.” Its total expenditure was 
£398 0s. 6d., of which sum Government contributed £347 13s. 
lld. and private subscriptions and fees amounted to only £250- 
6s, 7d. There is, we believe, a pretty-large girls’ school at 
Tespore. 

rye public library exists in the station : it was established 
by private subscription in 1854, during the ineumbency of 
Mr. Richard Cairnes Raikes, as Collector. It is located in a neat 
little building opposite the Government Treasury. 

The Report makes no mention of a fine Race Course at the 
station, the remains of which still exists. Here, in days long 
goue bye, used to run some of the finest horses on the Indian Turf, 
belonging to the well-known racing stables of the late Messrs, 
W. H. S. Rainey, John White, Dr. Charles Palmer and others. 
Ehew! those pleasant Race Meetings are uow things of the 
past. 

For some time a printing press existed at Maguré, four miles 
north of the station, and the notorious Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
arabid Anglo-vernacular hebdomadal, was started there ; but the 
press was removed to Calcutta some years ago, and the news- 
paper has ever since been published there. Both are owned 
by the Ghasha family, who have their homes at Magura, where 
they established a small Bazdér, and named it Amrita after their 
mother ; hence also the title of their journal. 

In the jail there are various mauufactures carried on, and 
lu 1870 the number of hard-labor prisoners engaged in them was 
210, who carned £3,607 15s, 103d, whilst the debit side showed 
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asum of £4,011 3s. 9$d., leaving a deficit of £403 7s. 11d.* Tp 
other years, however, there appears to have been a surplus, more 
or less, 

The liberality of the late Kali Patdar, in constructing roads 
bridges, &c., is dwelt on in this part of the Report at some lenoth. 
but as we have referred to his good works in detail before, it will 
here suffice to say, that Mr. Westland is mistaken in Supposing 
the bridge at Daitala is over the Bhairab river. It really spaus 
a rather large khdl issuing from a Bil, and is a wooden one, 

Chanchra, about a couple of miles south of Jessore, is the 
residence of the Rajé of Jessore, and it was evidently originally 
fortified to some extent. It appears marked as ‘‘ Chanfera,” “a 
principal town” in the maps of 1769, given with vol. IV of 
“ Selections from the Calcutlu Gazette,” where neither Jessore, 
Kasban, or Sahibganj, is entered, 

Jhingagachhé is 9 wiles to the south-west of Jessore, on the 
Kabadak river, which is here spanned by a suspension iron bridge, 
the only one of the kind in the whole district.- The name 
is probably derived from a fine native vegetable, called 
Jhingd (Luffu acutangula, Roxb.) and gdchhd, “a plant,” al- 
though neither Mr. Westland nor Dr. W. W. Hunter say any- 
thing’ about this obvious derivation, and the latter even spells 
it inaccurately, Jhingergacha, Zhe Mr. Mackenzie, an Indigo- 
planter, who did a good deal for the trade of this place, was pro- 
bably not Mr, Henry Mackenzie who died in 1865, as Mr. West- 
land says, but that gentleman’s immediate predecessor there, Mr. 
James Thomson Mackenzie, who retired with a large fortune to 
Scotland more than a score of years ago, which he has greatly 
augmented by successful trade aud speculation, and is now the 
well-kuowa Laird of Kiutail, whose effusions on Indian athairs 
occasionally appear in the columns of the Limes, ‘This place 
also appears on the Map of 1769 referred to in the preceding 
paragraph, 

Chaugdachhd, also on the Kabadak river, is 16 miles to the 
north-west of Jessore, and famous for its sugar manufacture and 
trade. Its name, we have no doubt, is derived from a species 
pepper designated Chuw (Piper Chaba, W. Hunter) and gach 
‘a plant.” Here resides Mr. McLeod, who, Mr. Westland says; 
deals in indigo seed, but we believe he derives a large income from 














* The value of machinery, mate- 
rials, manufactured-articles in stock, 
etc., have been included in the 
credit and debit sides of this account. 

+ It was originally put up in the 
beginning of 1846, at a cost of about 
lis. 18,00°, but came down on the 


30th September of that year, when 4 
large crowd were gathered ou tle 
bridge and below it, to witness the 
Bisarjan, or “ casting of the idol, 
many lives were lost, It was aga 
put up at a further cost of Ks 10,0” 
or so, and has stood ever since. 
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the interest of his numerous loans to the Mahdajans around, from 
yhom, it is said, he takes no bond. 

Busantia is 12 miles south-east of J essore, on the Bhairab, 
and a considerable mart for rice, which it imports, and sugar, 
which it exports. This flourishing Bazir belongs to the elder 
pranch of the Narail family, <r 

Rupdia is situated on the Bhairab river six miles from Jessore, 
but is of no importance at present. It was here, however, that the 
‘rst indigo factory in the district was established by Mr. Bond 
in 1799. ; 4 

Naupara, also on the right bank of the Bhairab, is about sixteen 
miles from Jessore, and of some commercial importance, as the 
Bazdr is a very considerable one, and the gathering of people 
\i-weekly on market days is exceedingly large. It belongs to the 
Sridharpar Boses, who have it kept neat and clean compared to 
other native Bézurs, Mr. Westland gives it as his opinion that 
the name of the place is derived from the number of boats (ndo) 
always to be found there, but we cannot say that we have gener- 
ally seen many boats there.- We think. there can be no ‘donbt 
that it signifies “new quarter,” from nau, “new” and pdré, 
“quarter,” inasmuch as it is the liferal meaning of the name. 

Keshubpir is 18 miles almost due south from Jessore, on 
the Harihar river, and well known for its sugar, chilly and 
wood trade, Large quantities of earthen pots and brass utensils 
are here manufactured. There is a Chaukidurt union here, 
It contained 600 houses in 1871 and the income was as large 
as £120. In our last paper this place was, by a singular clerical 
error, credited with being the largest of the sugar marts in this 
District. The name should of course have been “ Kotchoudpur ;” 
aul the statistics there given, taken from the Statistical Re- 
porter, refer to it exclusively. 

Mirzanagar, about 24 miles south-west of Jessore, stands 
ou the left bank of the Kabadak river, and was the seat of the 
Fuujdars of Jessore, after one of whom we believe it is called 
towit, Mirza Cafshikan, who ruled the district in the middle 
of the 17th century, as previously pointed ont by us. It appears 
couspicuously in the old (1769) map, and a highway from a iittle 
wove Bangaon to Mahmudptr is there shown to have passed 
bY it, 

Gudkhali is 14 miles from Jessore on the road to Cal- 
culiaa A thand exists there, within the boundaries of which 
resided a predatory class, a low caste of Hindus known as Vaydadhas, 
which word signifies “hunters,” and which was doubtless their 
‘siual profession, as they call themselves Shikaris, but they are 
‘OW ostensibly cultivators, though in reality thieves. They are said 
'y the natives to refrain from robbing in the district in which 













































408 Fessove. 
they reside, and if so, neither Mr. Beaufort, formerly, nor y 
Monro, lately, did any good to this district in driving them m9 
their families away from Jessore to the neighbouring district f 

: Q 
Krishnagar. 

_ Kéliganj is 18 miles from Jessore in a north-westerly direc. 
tion, on the Chitra river, which is here spanned by a brides 
built in 1853 by Mr. Beaufort, the then Magistrate of the dis. 
trict, and the road vid it connects the Sadr sub-division with 
of Jhanidah. Mr. Westland says, these places date back 
almost a century-and-a-half, but we have failed to find it on the 
map of 1769, referred to frequently above, probably because 
it was not on any of the then main roads. 

Naldangé * is 20 miles from Jessore in the same direction 
and the seat of the Rdéjas of that ilk, who belong to q 
Brahman family. The existing head of the family, Pramatha 
Bhusan Deb Roy, is merely styled Raja by courtesey, if at all, 
as the title was not conferred on his predecessors as an hereditary 
one, but as a personal distinction by virtue of a sanad, and it has 
not been, we believe, renewed. At Naldanga there is a charitable 
dispensary, which was established in 1867. In 1871 it had alto. 
gether 1,694 out-door patients only, maintained at a cost of 
£81.13s, 1d., exclusive of Government English medicines, and 
its income amounted to, inclusive of balance in hand, £134. 7s. 54, 

Jalalpur, also on the Chitra river, is about 12 miles from 
Kaliganj, and some 30 miles from Jessore. It is not mentioned 
here by Mr. Westland, and at present it is a place of little 
consequence, but in Rennell’s map it appears as “ Dehulat 
Jalalpur,” and in Abul Fazl’s Aina Akbari, as  Dablat 
Jalalpur.” 

We may here add that the specific name of the Pargand of 
Ytisufpir mentioned as not included in the larger Pargané of the 
same name is Amirabad, or in full YGsufpar-Amirdbad. We 
somehow failed to notice this elision when going over the proofs. 

JHANIDAH SUB-DIVISION, ESTABLISHED A. D. 1862. 

It is situated twenty-eight miles north of Jessore, andis 00 
the right bank of the Nabagangé, but the stream there 1s vely 
shallow, and hardly navigable for ordinary-sized boats excepting 
in the period during which the inundation continues. The name 
of this place literally signifies “the abyss,” or “ swamp of Jhani, 
from Jhani, and dah, “an abyss.” In the vernacular it is some 
times written as Jhanaidah4, but we venture to think the former 
be its correct designation, and the final “h” to be essential a3 


oe 


* The name signifies “land of the bans, and well known in the “_ 
nal,” from a species of reed growing Its botanical designation 18 Arw 
iu marshy places and in the Sundar- .Aimphidonax Karka. 
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Maldab, Both Mr. Westland and Dr. Hunter are silent as to the 
origin of the name. This sub-division was created on account of 
the disturbances caused by ryots connected with indigo cultiva- 
‘ion, and it has an area of 476 square miles, and its population 


stands thus : 


Muhammadans nh ... 178,931 
Hindus... je ee «103,946 
Christians ... eal pa 52 
Orlier sects int ose 3,532 


Total: 286,4€! 





The average number of inhabitants per square mile is therefore 
602, and the males and females are pretty nearly balanced, the 
proportion of the former to total population being 489 per ceut. 

There were witbin it in 1871 four Thdnds, having a force of 
55 stroog of the regular police, and 691 of the rural police, or 
village Chaukidérs, iv all 746 men. 

The aggregate cost of administration here was, in 1871, no more 
than £1,608 12s., or less than that of any other sub-division 
within the district. The officer in executive charge of it at pre- 
sent isa Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Mr. W. G. 
Deare, who has been long serving in the district, and afforded 
Mr. Westland some useful information, when sub-divisional 
oflicer of Narail. There is also a Munsif stationed here. 

The Charitable Dispensary at Jhanidah came into existence 
in 1864, and was maintained in 187] at a cost of, exclusive of 
English medicines supplied to it gratis by Government, £93 
2s, 6d., whilst its income amounted to, taking the balance in 
hand, £167 19s. 2d. In that year it had 18 in-door patients 
+1,248 out-door patients, =1,266 patients. 

Allithat we are told of the history of this place is, that it 
lecome a police Chauki, or station, attached to Thana Bosnah 
under the arrangements made by Warren Hastings for the ad- 
ministration of the district, probably in 1772; and that it was 
the head-quarters of the Mahmfd Sh&hi collectorate for the short 
lime that 1t remained separated from Jessore. We may add that 
inthe Culeutta Gazette of March 29th, 1787, it was notified that 
Mahmfidsh&hi was annexed to Jessore, and we learn from the 
“ime source that its, evidently, first and last Collector was 
i. J. Sherburne, who was transferred in the same capacity to 
the 24-Pargands, “in consequence of a recommendation from 
the Court of Directors,” which shows that this gentleman pos- 


— & good deal of interest with the magnates of Leadenhall 
reet. 
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Mr. Westland refers to the Muchis, or shoe-maxer caste as 
being a criminal class, given to plunder, etc. And we find from 
the ‘ Report on Indian Cattle Plagues,” 1871, that in 18€9 several 
of them were convicted for poisoning cattle to obtain their skins 

Close to Jhanidah, at the village of Chuadanga, resides a female 
divinity, rejoicing in the euphonious designation of Panchu-Pan- 
chin, who is reputed to have the power of conferring fecundity 
on barren women, and of course, her levées, which are held on 
Tuesdays, are well attended by sterile females, who flock to her 
with various gifts—pice, milk, fruits, ete. This goddess is jp 
charge of an old woman who acts as medium, and of course ap. 
propriates all the offerings. Verily, there are no bounds to human 
credulity. 

Kot-Chandpir on the Kabadak river, lies about 16 miles to 
the south-west of Jhanidah, and the prefix signifies “a fort,” or 
“stronghold,” and it was, we learn, applied to it on account of a 
guard of Sipdhis being stationed there to protect the treasure 
passing through the place. Itis the largest mart for the sugar-trade 
in the district. It was a sub-divison for a short time, during the 
disturbances among ryots and Indigo-planters, and it is still a 
Thana. 

Solkopd, on the Kumar river,is about ten miles north of Jhanidah, 
and a flourishing Bézdr exists there. There is also a Thdné at that 
place. 

There are a number of indigo-factories within the limits of 
this sub-divison, belonging to Messrs Tweedie, Shirreff, ete., 


etc, : , 
Ma’GURA’ SUB-DIVISION, ESTABLISHED A.D. 1843. 


This Sub-division stands on the right bank of the Nabaganga. 
where the Muchikhali meets it, and brings down to it the united 
waters of the Kumar and Gorai, and is 45 miles from Jessore by 
land via Jhanidah. According to Dr. Hunter, it owes its name 
to the Magur fish, which, we may add, has its skin devoid of scales 
and belongs to the Siluride family, being Clarius magur ol 
Ham. Buch.* It was created into a sub-division in arder to 
check the number of dakaitis, or gang-robberies, committed there- 
abouts, and the first officer who had charge of it was Mr. 
Deputy Magistrate Cockburn. 


ntl 





* Fish being one of the most im- of Jessore might with equal right 
portant products of the District, apply the designation Matsya-desa. 
several places in it derive their names or “ Country of Fish,” to their Dis- 
from various fishes to be found in the trict as the people of Bogura (Bog'4 
locality, e g., Putimrai, Karkhalt, do to theirs. 

Khalishakhali, etc. The inhabitants 
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It has an area of 425 square miles only, and is therefore the 
enallest sub-division within the District. It has also the smallest 


population, which is made up thus: 
Muhammadans aa wee «6. 48, 1 BI 
Hindus “- oat -. 126,341 
Christians 9] 
Other Sects cas oe 1,127 
Total 275,720 





The number of inhabitants to the square mile is thus 649, and 
{he proportion of males are 47°9 per cent. to the whole population, 
showing an appreciable excess of the opposite sect, and that the 
fomale element is stronger here than in any other sub-division. 

The sub-division is in executive charge of an officiating Joint- 
Magistrate, Mr, J. Kennedy, and a Munsif is also located there. 
There are three Thdnds, having a regular Police force of 69 
strong besides 608 village-watclimen, in all 677 strong. The cost 
of administration in 1871 amounted to £2,238 16s Od. 

The Charitable Dispensary at MAguré dates only from 1865, or 
later than any other similar institution in the head-quarters of the 
other five sub-divisions. Its income, including balance in hand, 
came up in 1871 to £134 7s Od, whilst its expenditure was 
then, not taking into account English medicines supplied by 
Government without charge, £94 9s Od. It had in that year 
indoor patients 45, out-door patients 686, altogether 731 
patients, 

The principal trades are export of sugar and import of rice 

inrather large quantities. A considerable trade is also carried 
on by Naluds, or mat-makers. ‘There are also a number of 
dimen who reside there, and they preparea large quantity of 
mustard oil for exportation. - 
_Hazrapir is about six miles from Maguré, on the Nabagang4 
nver, and the Sadr factory of the well-known Indigo concern of 
that name belonging to Messrs. Tweedie. It is one of the very few 
Concerns in Jessore that are said to be doing well. 

Ichakada is four miles from Maguré, and was during the 
Mulammadan Government of the country a sort of military out- 
Post, hence, at the commencement of the British rule, we find it 
“esignated Kot-Ichakada. There is a good trade carried on there 
1 country produce, and the market, which is a flourishing one, is 
ield bi-weekly, on Tuesdays and Saturdays. 

éhmudpiir, erroneously designated Muhammadpur by both 
lt. Westland and Dr. Hunter—such is the force and vitality of 
‘Wor Once established—is 14 miles from Magura, on the Madhu- 
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mati river, and was the head-quarters of the district of Bosna) 

° = all, 
Its history, such as it is, has been already unfolded when narratiy. 
theexploits of Sitarém Roy in Part J. It of course occupies 
a prominent place in Rennell’s map, and is marked asa “ principal 
town” in the map of 1769, given with vol. IV. of the “Soleo. 
tions from Calcutta Gazette.” Its present desolate condition ig gaiq 
to be due toa fearful epidemic fever, which broke out, we are 
told, in 1835, among a gang of prisoners at work in that locali- 
ty, and spread right round, almost depopulating the places visit. 
ed by it. The trade of the place is insignificant, and appears 
to be almost confined to salted Hilsa (Sard) fish, which are 
sent to Calcutta for sale in immense black jars. 

We may here re-produce Babu (now Dr.) Rajendraléla Mitra’s 
“ Note on three ancient coins found at Mohammadpur, in the 
Jessore district,” given in vol. XXI. pp. 401-402, Jour. As, Soo, 
B., 1852.” 

“In the preceeding Plate (PL. XIL, figs, 10, 11, and 12) I have 
given figures of three coins found along with several others near 
the Arunkhali’—Alangkhali—* river at Mohammadpur’—Mab- 
mudptir—* in the district of Jessore, and presented to the Asiatic 
Society by Mr. F. L. Beaufort ; it appears they had been buried in 
an earthen pot which was accidentally discovered by a man dig- 
ging a well.* The coins, which were found along with those now 
under notice, are all of the Guptu kings of Kanouj, and con- 
prise specimens of the silver coinage of Chandra Guptu, Kumara 
Guptu and Skanda Guptu. The metal of these coins is very 
impure, and were the fact of their coins being frequently discover- 
ed in Bengal a sufficient evidence to conclude that the Gupta kings 
of Kanouj once held the sovereignty of this country, it would 
strength an opinion started by James Prinsep that the provincial 
currency of the Guptus was of an inferior metal to what was 
used in their metropolitan towns. 

“No. 1. (Fig. 10) isa gold coin, weighing 85 grains, on the 
observe it has a female with a bow, a standard, a deer looking 
towards the left, and a border round the margin, with the monogram 
Sri in the Guptu character. Reverse, a winged victory to the 
right, with an undeciphered Arian (?) inseription in the margi.. 

“he reverse is very unlike that of the Guptu coins, but the 
monogram induces one to assign it to Sri Guptu, the founder ol 
the Guptu dynasty of Kanouj, who is the only king of that time 
whose coins have not yet been discovered, and this conjecture 
somewhat strengthened by ‘the fact that it is only in the comag? 


—— wae 









* Unfortunately Mr. B, has been ments of the pot.—[Eds. Journ As. 
unsuccessful in preserving any frag- Soc., Bi] 
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of the Guptus that we observe the practice of using initial letters 
stead of, as coujointly with, the names of the kings in full, 
and it might, not very reasonably, be supposed that the founder 
of the dynasty was the first who introduced this practice as well 
»s the figure of victory, which last, his successors changed into a 
Lakshmi. ; 

“No.2 (Fig. 11) appears likewise to be a Guptu coin, and is 
evidently an unique specimen of its kind. On the observe it 
has the Raja seated on a stool, with the nimbus round his 
head, and attended by two females standing by his side ; 
above his left hand is an indistinct monogram. On the re- 
verse is a standing female figure holding branches of lotus 
. her hands; before her is a peacock, and to the left, Sri 
Nerendra (Guptu ?) in the Guptu character. It is however doubtful 
“this be a coin of the monarch of that name, whose coins have 
an equestrian obverse. 

“No, 3. (Fig. 12.) This coin has not yet been noticed by any 
Indian numismatist. On the observe it has a human figure 
sated on a bull couchant, with the letters (jaya) at the 
bottom, and—in the margin on the left, in the Guptu character. 
On the reverse the legend is the same as in the Guptu coins, but 
| rudely executed. The inscription is not perfect, the letters (Sri 
: uata) are all that are distinct. Metal very impure silver. 

. “A coin somewhat analagous to this, with the bull rampant, 
’ was discovered by Mr. Tregear at Jaunpur whilst digging on the 
site of an old fort colled Jayachand’s koth (Jour. As. Soc, vol. III, 
. p. 411, pl. XIII, fig. 12,) and a brass seal with a bull couchant 





3 done very much in the same style as the coin, with the name of 
Jayachand in full found at Shéhpur, and presented to the 
| Asiatic Society in June 1850, by Mr. Earle, from a careful com- 
18 parison of which bearing in mind that the bull is the peculiar 


cognizance of the Rajputs, and that Raja Jaya Chandra of Capt. 
1 Fell’s Benares copper plates (Asiatic Researches XV. p. 446) was 

‘ scion of that royal stock, I am led to assign this coin to that 
pinee, According to the plates, Jayachund flourished in A. C. 1177, 
vi era fully borne out by the modern and peculiar Indian appear- 
nee of the coin,” 
binodpur is about 7 miles from Magura, mid-way from it 
‘Ml Mahmfdpfir, and is a thriving place, with a flourishing 
urket. The commodities sold there are chiefly mats, rice, 


“sar, and mustard oil. 
Salkh 


‘ ‘hia is about half-way from Jessore to M4gur&. It was a 
“au attached to Bosnak Thdné and is now a Lhdnd. 
Narat, OR NARA‘IL SUB-DIVISION, ESTABLISHED A. D. 1860. 


lt stands on the right bank of the Chitra, some 22 miles from 
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Jessore in an easterly direction. It owes its existence to t] 
refractory conduct of rayats who cultivated indigo and who + : 
en masse against the indigo-planters, on the allegation that th . 
and their servants oppressed them. After having its head-quarter 
several times shifted, the sub-division at last found an abiding 
place at Nardail in 1861. . 
The area of the sub-division is put down at 483 square miles 
and the population is distributed in this manner: 





Muhammadans ihe ibe ee 695184514 
Hindus “es ove » 163,852 
Christians ~~ a Sa 92 
Other sects = oie sais 655 

Total 7 .. 299,043 


The above figures give 619 inhabitants to the square mile, and 
the proportion of males to the whole population is 49:2 per ceut., 
which nearly balances the sexes evenly. It is the most spirse- 
ly inhabited, or rather has the least population, of the several 
sub-divisions in Jessore excepting Magura. The Hindus exceed thie 
Muhammadans in number, which peculiarity is only repeated in 
the Bagerhat sub-division, And the Christians here are less than 
any where else. The sub-division is in executive charge of a 
Deputy Magistrate, Babu O. Ganguli, and a Munsif is the judicial 
officer of it. There are 3 Zhadnds within it, and a Police force 
of 694 strong, composed of 61 men of the regular police, aud 
633 village watchmen. ‘he total cost of administration of the 
sub-division was in 1871 estimated at £2,056 14s Od. 

There is an important and extensive Bazér at Nardil which 's 
named Rupganj, after its founder, an ancestor of the elder brave 
of the Narail family, who owns it still, The market is held Ul- 
weekly, on Sundays and Thursdays. 

All the extensive estates belonging to the elder branch of the 
Nardil Zamindars are now, happily for all parties concerned, | 
charge of asingle manager, and Mr. A. Hume Smith holds the post 
of Manager-General, evidently to the satisfaction of every ol 
interested, which speaks well for his tact and judgment. — 

There is no Government Charitable Dispensary at Narail, au’ 
it is altogether unnecessary, as the Nardil Zamindars have & 
tablished an exceedingly good dispensary, located in a fine bul 
ing, under competent management. ; 7 

The staple produce is the long-stemmed variety of rice, ae 
in the bils, or swamps, called boro and rdéidé. ‘The other as" 
cultural products are oleaginous seeds,—til, or sesame, '” 
aud mustard; pulses; vetches ; jute, and indigo. 
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 Naldi'is 5 miles north of Nurdil, on the Nabaganyé, and was 
evidently, in ancient times, a place of some importance, as it 
sives it name to an extensive Purgand, or fiscal division. It 
is supposed by some, and among others Mr. Blochmann, to be 
identical with “ Noldy” in Van den Broucke’s map of 1724, a 
copy of which we obtained from Monsieur Cartamberd of the 
Ribliothégue Imperiale, Paris, in 1869, and which, with our con- 
seut, was published by Mr. Sandeman in “ Selections from Calcutta 
Gazette,’ vol. 1V. There is now a small trade in sugar carried 
on here, and the Bazér is a pretty good one, where, as usual, 
the market is held bi-weekly, every Monday and Friday. 
Kumargaénj, or the “ Potter’s Market,” is opposite Naldi, 
situated in the village of Chandiharpar and appears to have 
been a considerable grain mart during the last century. ‘The 
Bazar, owing to disputes among rival Zamindars has ceased to 
exist, and there is now only a hdé or market held in an open 
aud unsheltered spot bi-weekly, where the purchasers of chil- 
lies from Baqirganj meet the sellers of this produce from 
Jhanidah. lee a : 
Lakshmipadsdé, or Lakshmipdéshé, (? “ Lakshami’s earring,” 
or “ Lakshmi’s jewel,” from Lakshmi, consort of Vishnu, and 
goddess of plenty ==Ceres of the Romans,* and pdshé “ earring,”) 
ison the Nabaganga, 10 miles from Nardail, here there is a 
pretty considerable trade carried on in country produce, cloth 
crain, etc. But the place is chiefly noted for being the residence 
ofa numerous body of pure Kulin Brahmans. They date their 
advent in Bengal to the time of Adisur, King of the country, who 
in 1063, A.D., brought five Braébmans from Kanauj to perform a 
sacrifice. A successor of the aforesaid sovereign, Ballal Sen, 
portioned Bengal for Brahmanical purpose into five divisions, viz., 
Dagri, Banga, Varendra, Mithila, aad Rarhi, and each one of the 
five Brahmans had a division assigned to him. All the descen- 
dants of the said Brahmans were made Kulin Brahmans as 
being endowed with these nine essential qualities, to wit, 1, achar, 
“purity ;” 2, binay, “humility;” 3, bédya “learning ;” 4, 
piatishtha, “good .reputation ;” 5, tirthadarsan, ‘ sanctity 
acquired by pilgrimage”; 6, nishtha, ‘“‘ constancy’; 7, britta, 
“good conduct”; 8, tap, “devotion”; and 9, ddn, “ charity.” 
We may here add that kulin signifies “ noble,” “ honorable.” 
The descendants of the five Brahmans had at that time dis- 
persed over fifty-six gans, or ‘village communities,” of which 
eight were designated Mukhya Kulins, or first-class Kulins ; 
fourteen Guwna, or, second-class Kulins ; and thirty-four Srotriya, 
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* Another name for the Hindu goddess is Sri. 
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or non-Kulins, alias “ Bansaj.” A Kulin forfeits his birth-richt 
when he fails to adhere to the limitation as to marriages amon 
themselves, and of course his descendants are also placed beyond 
the pale of Kulinism by any such act. This inviolable rule js 
that both husband and wife must be descended an equal number 
of generations from their original stock, so that it occasionally 
occurs that, six or seven sisters of all ages are wedded to one man 
although he may be old enough to be the father, or even grand- 
father ; or, a woman of forty or fifty years of age is given in 
marriage to a mere lad. This reprehensible practice, repugnant 
to human nature, is not conducive to morality. The Kulins of 
Lakshmipasha are, Mr. Westland states, descendants of one Rama- 
nand Chakravarti, who emigrated there from the Baqirganj district 
five generations ago, on account of the oppression of the Maghs, who 
compelled the Brahman boys to marry their daughters. He 
married a daughter of the Mazumdars of Dhopodaha, which is 
an adjacent village, and he thereby obtained from them asa 
dowry the village rights of Lakshmipasha, which he, his nine 
sons, and their numerous descendants, have held ever since. It 
is worthy of notice that, despite the stringent rule referred to 
above, Ramanand and his successors are still reckoned Kulins, 
albeit slightly blemished ones. This exemption from total for- 
feiture of their Kulinism they owe, it is said, to the said Mazum- 
dars being of high caste. 

There isa noted temple dedicated to Kali at Lakshmipashia, 
erected by the ladies of the Naldi family, the head-quarters of 
which Zamindari it is. ' 

Kalia is some 10 miles or so from Lakshmipasha, and the 
residence of a large number of highly respectable Kayastha fa- 
milies, Who being for the most part in Government employ, are 
a well-to-do class, and some of them are absolutely wealthy. It 
possesses a fairly good school, and had a Charitable Dispensary. 
This latter institutfon was established in 1867, and in 187! it 
had, we find, 900 patients, who were. exclusively out-door ones. 
It was abolished in the latter year. According to Mr. Westland, 
the reason for the larger body of “ Bhadru lok,” or “respectable 
people,” being found there, is owing to their having fled to this 
inaccessible place, in the midst of a marsh, to escape the persecu- 
tion of the Maghs, and also the Bargis, or Maharatas. During 
the Durgdé Pujd vacation, there is high festivity at Kalia, and 
boat races appear to be one of the regular amusements on the 
occasion. These boats are long and narrow, and as some of them 
are manned with more than fifty hands with paddles, they go at ® 
great pace. 

Sridharpur, on the left bank of the Bhairab, or rather about 
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a couple of miles to the north of it, is the residence of the Basu 
(Bose), Zamindars who maintain a charitable Dispensary at the 
place. It had in 1871 as many as 1,039 patients, all out-door 
ones, and its then expenditure, not including cost of English medi- 
cines supplied without charge by Government, was £83 15s 4d, 
and its income, with balance in hand, £179 6s Od. 


KHULNA SUB-DIVISION, ESTABLISHED A. D, 1842, 


This is not only the oldest sub-division in the district, but the 
very first established in all Bengal, aud the head-quarters are 
situated 37 miles from Jessore by land, on the confluence of the 
Rupséhé aud Bhairab rivers, the former of which is to the east 
thereof and the latter to the north. The head-quarters were 
originally, for a short time, located on the west side of the Rup- 
sshd, at Khulna Proper, near Mr. Rainey’s residence, but those 
lands were exchanged for some other lands in village Tutpard, 
Pargané Hogla, *on the present site, belonging to the Zamindari 
of Messrs. Rainey. Mr, Westland does not appear to ‘have been 
informed of these essential particulars as he does not allude to 
them at all. 

The designation of the place is said to be derived from khulana 
signifying ‘‘ opened,” meaning the opening of the Sundarbans, and 
we give this supposed derivation for what itis worth, and, in the 
absence of any more probable explanation of it. Mr. Westland says 
the position of Khulna, “at the point where the Bhairab meets 
the chief Sundarban route, has rendered it, for a hundred years 
at least, a very prominent place.” More than a century ago, or 
in A.D. 1766, it must have been a rather considerable place, for 
we find it mentioned prominently in the following extract of the 
Proceedings of the Board in Calcutta, bearing date the 29th 
September of that year, and published in the Rev. J. Long’s 
“Selections from Records of the Government of India,” vol. L, 
p. 457 : 

“The Buaey lays before the Board an account of charges incur- 
red in the Buaey connah in dbudgerows, boats, and necessaries 
supplied at Culnea, (Khulna,) and sent from hence for the relief of 
the people saved from the Falmouth, amounting to Rs. 10,135, 
which is ordered to be paid.” 

The vessel referred to, we may state here, was wrecked near the 
south of the Pasar river in 1766, vide map with vol. IV of 
“Selections from Calcutta Gazettes.’ And, in the said map, 


a 





* By an unaccountable clerical error, side of the Bhairab river” ; it should 
his Pargané was stated to be ex- have of course been stated to be ex- 
lusively on the north, or right-hand clusively on the south, etc, 
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“Culna” (Khulna) has Jessore prefixed to it, thus :—Jessore-Culna” 
showing evidently, that it was then the head-quarters of th, 
district, as the station of “ Jessore” is no where else entered in it, 
; The sub-division contains an area of 695 square miles and 
is after the Sadr sub-division the largest in the District. The 
population is thus divided : 


Muhammadanans, — we 168,153 
Hindus, «+ ee we 155,149 
Christians, ben ‘ee 88 
Other Sects, i si 611 





Total ... 324,001 


The number of inhabitants exceeds that of any other sub-divi- 
sions save Jessore, but the above figures only give 466 souls to the 
are mile, which shows that, next to Bagerhat, it is the most 
thinly populated of the half-dozen sub-divisions in the district. 
The males in proportion to the aggregate population are 545 
per cent., thus proving that they here considerably exceed the 
female inhabitants, and that the male element is stronger than in 
any other of the various sub-divisions, 

The size of this sub-division was formerly even larger than it 
is now, as it included, as Mr. Westland correctly says, “ almost 
the whole of the Bagerhét sub-division,” and, we may add,a 
considerable portion of the Nardil sub-division and a part of the 
Sadr sub-division as well. As to the establishment of the sub- 
division, we have referred to it before, in our last Part, but we 
may here state that Mr. Westland is altogether wrong in stating 
“the first sub-divisional officer was Mr. Shore,” as no officer of 
that name was ever stationed at Khulné. The first in charge 
of the sub-division was Mr. M. A. G. Shawe,* Joint- Magistrate, 
who was previously for some time Commissioner in the Sundarbans. 

The sub-division is now in executive charge of an Assistant 
Magistrate, Mr. H. P. Peterson, and a Munsif’s Court is also 
located there, and has been at least ever since its foundation on 
the west side of the Rupsdbé river, and previously on the east 
side of that now broad stream. It was originally, we may here 
state, a mere artificial khél, or narrow creek, and was during the 
last century excavated by a salt-merchant called Rip Sahi— 
from whom it takes its name—to connect by a short cut the 
Bhairab and Pasar rivers, and thereby shorten the boat-route to 
Calcutta. It has increased in course of time to a wide ao 
turbulent river, but the ferry ghat at Khulné still preserves tie 


original name Rip-Khdli-Ghat. 
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* The fival letter ‘“‘“e” was inadvertently omitted iv this name, 
Part III. 
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The Police force in 1871 consisted of 84 of the Regular Police, 
and 565 village-watchmen, in all 649 men, stationed within four 
Tidnds. Thecost of administration in the same year amounted 
to £2,468 18s. Od. 

The Public Works Department have lately made Khulna the 
head-quarters of a Supervisor belonging to the Circular and 
Fastern Canal Division, and the executive officer thereof las charge 
of the towing -paths along the Sundarban boat-route, as also 
of the public buildings located in this and the adjoining sub- 
jivision of Bagerhat. “The Government buildings, ete. in the 
remaining five sub- divisions, including the Sad7 one, are in charge 
of the Executive Engiveer of the Presidency Division. 

Both the Baptist Missionary Society and the Roman Catholic 
ission have stations at Khulna, including in their limits that 
ortion of the Sundarbans within the district. The formeris in charge 
of a Native Missionary, who remains chiefly at Khulna, and the 
latter under a zealous Italian Missionary, the Rev. A. Cazzaniga, 
who often visits the Sundarbans, and remains there for a long time, 
jespite the well-known unhealthiness of those parts, especially for 
Europeans, There isasmall Christian Cemetery here, not far from 
the site of the old Coal Depot, and there are some graves in it, 
iut no tomb-stones recording the names of those who are interred 
in them, 

Kluln& was till lately one of the three-and-twenty River Regis- 
tration Stations in Bengal, and, with a few exceptions, the most 
important of them, as the boat-borne traffic of the North-Western 
Provinces passes through it in the cold weather, and that of Eastern, 
Bengal all the year round. Its local trade consist chiefly of rice, 
sugar, betelnuts, cocoanuts, etc. The consignments of salt from 
Caleutta to the Eastern Districts necessarily pass through Khulna, 
and it was, till the establishment of the “ Bengal Police” a Salt 
Superintendency, which was always in chargeof an European 
itieer, On the new Police coming into existence, the Salt Depart- 
ment ceased to exist, and was merged into the former Department. 

Since the establishment of the Forest Department in the Jessore 
‘ud 24-Pargdn& Districts a couple of years ago, Khulné was made 
te head-quarters thereof, and Mr, Assistant Conservator G. S. 
Richardson, has charge of it, and resides and has his office at 
Ahalis a mile-and-a-half from the Khulnd station. Here we 
iy fittingly correct a slight error which appeared in our last 
hiper, regarding the name of a forest tree described by Dr. 
W. W. Hunter under two different names as separate trees. The 
hssage referred to should have run thus: Balai and Chhaila 
“scribed as different trees (nos. $ and 7) are in reality different 
‘Ales for one and the same tree, etc. And the dimensions of 
“e latter tree ought to bave been stated to be 24 inches 
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and 12 feet respectively.* The tree was described under the 
vernacular name of Choila by the Commissioner in the 
Sundarbans, we believe, in an article in the Statistical Reporter, 
vol. I, p. 166, quod vide. We may also here state that a capital 
account of “the honey supply of the Sundarbans” will be found 
in the same periodical, but we do not know the name of the writer 
of this article. . 

Among the roads, Mr. Westland mentions merely one, which 
runs from the station of Jessore to Khulna. Its length is 37 miles, 
and if metalled throughout—it has been for many years only so 
done up to Singhia, some 10 miles from Jessore—would be a vast 
improvement, and confer a considerable benefit on the people, as 
carriages could then easily run to Khulna, and the Calcutta mail 
to the Baqirganj District would be appreciably expedited. This 27 
miles of unmetalled road-way ought to have been one of the very 
first undertakings demanding the attention of the District Road 
Cess Department, but it has up to this time received none. It is 
all the more important as it connects the Jessore station with the 
sub-division of Bagerghat, and this road is also an important one, 
deserving of being metalled too, as soon as possible. 

A masonry ghdt, or landing place, was built at Khuln4é by one 
Situ Ram Mazumdar, who is now dead, and who lived on the 
opposite side of the Bhairab river. He also built the brick 
building in which the Government English grant-in-aid school is 
located. Both were constructed about twenty years ago. 

Khulné Proper, on the right bank of the Bhairab, and about 
a mile-and-a-half from the Rapsaha rivers, opposite the present 
station, in an easterly direction, was the original site of the sub- 
division, and belongs to Messieurs Rainey.- The eastern wing of 
a large house, which still stands there, was the residence of the salt- 
agents previous tothe British assuming the administration of the 
district, and, therefore, the oldest building erected by Govern- 
ment iu the district, and over a century old. Here was also the 
Munsif’s Court previous to the head-quarters Leing removed, and 
which existed before the establishment of the sub-division. 
Some months ago there was discovered here, at Khulua Proper, 
a large treasure-trove. The hoard was found by laborers in dig- 
ging a field, and it was contained in an earthen vessel. They 
kept it a profound secret for some time, and the matter was 
only lately reported by the Zemindér of the place, Mr. J. Rudd 
R. Rainey immediately on his hearing of it, to the sub-divisional 
officer, and the investigation has been delegated to the Police, 





* We must here also state that, quoted in our last Part, was printed 
the first word of the Bengalicouplet S1eIz. It should have been Wiaid. 
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who appear to be, to say the least, most apathetic in the matter, 
Under these circumstances failure cannot but be expected. One 
of the silver coins found there has been presented to the Asiatic 
Society, and pronounced by Mr. Blochmann to be of date the 
6th year of Shah Alam’s reign, equivalent to A. H. 1179, or 
A. D. 1765. 

Khalishpaér* has before been referred to in connection with the 
Forest Department, and it is here the large Bdzdr called by Mr. 
Westland “Charliganj” stands, It was so called, says Mr. West- 
land, from a Mr. Charles, who, about thirty years since, had an 
Indigo-factory close by. The report is totally wrong here. The 
ganj is known to the natives as “ Chalet,” or “ Sdlet-Sdheber 
Bazar, after the late Mr. Chollet, an old Indigo-planter, who also 
built the Indigo-factory adjoining it. Both these were built 
about two score of years ago, and the dwelling-house, where the 
Office of the Forest Department now is, sometime afterwards, by 
Mr, J. A. Macdonald, an Indigo-planter, who is still living. Mr. 
Westland has also been misinformed as to one of the days in 
the week the hat is held on, The hét-days are Wednesdays and 
Saturdays ; and not Tuesdays and Saturdays. We cannot help 
remarking that Mr. Westland seems to have been singularly 
unfortunate as to the information he acquired about this place 
showing that his informant must have been possessed of but little 
reliable and accurate knowledge of it, There isa still larger 
Bazdr on the opposite side of the Bhairab river, facing the 
station, where a hd¢ is held every morning, and which has existed 
ever since the last century. 

Senhati, four miles north-west of Khuln4, on the opposite or 
north bank of the Bhairab, is a considerable village, where reside 
numerous Hindu families, The Bdéedér attached to it is called 
Nimdi Ray's Bazar, and is one of some importance, where a 
large local trade is carried on. Its founder, whose name it bears, 
is stated to have been a Muktear in the employ of the celebrated 
Rani Bhavani of Nator, and the ruins of this Law Agent’s brick 
dwelling are situate about half-a-mile from the spot. There are 
here two shrines dedicated to Shital and Jalnarayan, the Hindu 
deities of small-pox and fever, respectively. A Kali-bari, now in 
a very dilapidated condition, was erected here in the last century by 
the Rajah of Jessore. 

Phultélé, about 8 miles fram Khuln& and on the same side of 
the river Bhairab, has a large Bézdr, which belongs to the N4rail 
Zamindars. There is also a Phari, or Police Out-post, situated here. 


* So written and pronounced now, a species of fish much esteemed by the 
but the correct name is, no doubt, lower classes of Bengalis ( Trichogaster 


Khilis-apar, and is so called from fasciatus, Bl, Scho. 
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Tala is to the south, on the left bank of the Kabadak. It was 
formerly a Police Out-post. It is now chiefly a sugar mart. 

Kopilmuni is some 5 miles below the last-mentioned place, 
and on the same side of the river; its ruins have before been 
referred to, in our Part I. <A large mela, or fair, is held here dur- 
ing the Baroni festival, which is principally attended by the lower 
caste of Hindus, as the local saint or muni, Kopil, is supposed 
by some to have been of the Jogi, or weaver caste. The tomb 
of Jafir-ullah, a Muhammadan saint, is also here, and numerous 
legends are current as to the miracles performed by J fir, of 
which the following is one, as pleasantly related by Babu Rasbihari 
Basu: “A certain man had a cow which he prized much, but 
“it sickened and died. Being extremely poor he comes to JAfir- 
“ ullah and cries till his eyes are red. ‘Why do you cry,’ saith the 
“ prophet, your cow is not dead, it is only sleeping.” Thereupon 
“he called of his disciples, and says: ‘Take this stick I give 
“unto you, and having touched the animal with it, call the 
“animal hither.’ The disciple goes to the field, and striking the 
“cow with the stick, says: ‘Why goest thou to sleep so long, 
‘come, thy master calls.’ The cow rose as if it had been sleeping, 
“and followed the disciple to the cottage of Jafir-ullah.” 

Chandkhdliis a large village on the left bank of the Kabadak, 
and an old Government clearance, being one of those places which 
Mr. Henckell reclaimed. But Dr. Hunter has made the strange 
mistake of confounding it with “ Henckellganj,” which is a long 
way west of Chandkhali, on the right bank of the Khalindé, and 
a little below, and on the opposite side of, Basantpar. This was 
in reality the first Government sub-division in Bengal, being 
established as far back as 1786, but it existed for only a short 
time, when Mr. Foster, c.s,, had charge of it, The ruins of his 
residence, which he occupied for a couple of years only, has been 
referred to in our Part If. The immense market here held once a 
week, described by Mr. Westland, has evidently dwindled down 
to an insignificant one. On the opposite side of the Kabadak, 
within the adjoining 24-Pargéna District, is a flourishing Bézér. 
A Police Out-post has been established here. 

Masjidkar lies on the same side of the Kabadak river as the 
preceding place, and is said to derive its name from “ the digging 
out of a mosque,” which stands there. The building of this edifice 
is attributed by Mr. Westland to Khén Jahan Ali, and the style 
of architecture is certainly precisely the same as thatof the 


Sautbattargumbaz, including the five circlets arranged thus a 


over the side door-ways, and on the significance of which we 
remarked before. Adjoining this place, about a mile south of 
it, are two tombs, said to belong to Buraé Khén and Fathi Khan, 
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who were father and son, and both disciples of Khaén Janan Ali, 
and their kuchari is stated to have stood on an elevated piece of 
ground, the brick foundation of which is still to be seen. 

It is as well to state bere, that the panther or leopard known 
to the Natives as Kendud Bagh, or literally “ black tiger,’ the 
wolf is also so called in certain parts of the country, is usually 
restricted to the cultivated parts of the Sundarban. The tiger 
and leopard do not, as a rule, inhabit the same locality, as the 
former do not spare the latter when they come across them. In 
describing some of the principal fish of the Suudarban, we omitted 
to supply the scientific designation of the mango fish: it is 
Polynemus disens. We also omitted to furnish the specific name 
of the mud fish (Periopthalmus schlosseri, Pallas.) 


Ba’GeRHA’T SUB-DIVISION, ESTABLISHED A. D, 1863. 


Of the several sub-divisions in Jessore, this dates the latest, and, 
regarding the derivation of its name, Dr, Hunter says, in vol. II, 
p. 227, of his Statistical Account of Bengal: “ Bagherhét may 
mean either” garden-market “ or ” tiger’s market. Spelt as Dr. 
Hunter spells the name, evidently, from Bengali, Bagherhat, it 
can only signify “ Tiger’s-market,” and not ‘ Garden-market,” for 
in that language Bagh (at¥) signifies “ Tiger,” and Bag (atst) 
“Garden.” In Hindustani, too, the names are not quite 
identical, for Bagh means ‘Garden,’ Bagh “Tiger.” We 
believe its exact name to be Bagerhat, or the “ Garden-market,” 
and in future we shall adhere to this rendering, and the first 
Officer who had charge of it, Babu Gaur Das Biaisakha, Deputy 
Magistrate, thus traces the origin of the name, in Jour, As, 
Soc., B., 1867, p. 127. 

** Its present name is but of yesterday. It was given to it long 
‘‘ after its glories had passed away and its history forgotten. A 
“deserted village in the outskirts of the Sundarbans, its humble 
“inhabitants needed but the aid of a poor bi-weekly fair to supply 
“their wants ; that fair was, and is still, held ona raised spot on 
“the river-bank, where once stood the pleasure ground of 
“Khén Jahan, The illiterate dealers and pedlars who frequented 
‘it to sell their goods called it the garden fair, Bagerhat, aud the 
“name was adopted by Government when, in May 1863, it was 
*‘ made the head-quarters of a Magisterial sub-division.” 

A local tradition states, and we have no reason to doubt its 
accuracy, that a Mubammadan of the ShikGri caste, named Kober 
Badiya, had a large garden there, in which a hdé was erected, and 
the place was therefore designated Bagerhat. 

As to the derivation of the name, Mr. Blochmann in Jour. As, 
Soc., B., Part I., 1872, p. 108, says that : Muhammadans pronounce 
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B&qirhét, from some Muhammadans of the name, of Bagir. This, 
we may add, would give it the same derivation as that of the 
adjoining district of Baqirganj. 

The area of this last-established sub-division is 680 square miles 
or only a little smaller in size than Khulud, aud the number of its 
population is thus made up :— 

Hindus ‘iti jos 154,090 
Muhammadans bits tee 144,821 
Christians oa sod 462 
Other sects wile eee 140 


— 


Total ove 299,513 


The number of inhabitants to the square mile is only 440, which 
shows it to be the most sparsely inhabited of all the sub-divisions 
in the district. The Hindu population here, as in Né&rail only of 
tlte other sub-divisions, out-number the Musalmans; and the 
Christians in this part are numerically greater than elsewhere, 
not even excepting in the Sadr sub-division. The number of 
males to total population is given as 53,5 per cent. 

A Deputy Magistrate, Babu Ramcharn Bose, has executive charge 
of this sub-division, and a Munsif is also stationed at the place. 
The Regular Police amounted in 1870-71 to 88 strong, exclusive of 
659 village-watchmen, or in all 747 men, located within four Police 
Stations, or Zhdnds. In that year the expenditure incurred 
by Government for administering the sub-division amounted 
to £1,922 4s. Od., or less than that of any other sub division save 
and except Jhanidah. 

A Charitable Dispensary was established here in 1864, or a 
year after the sub-division itself. In 1871 the number of in-door 
patients in it were 15, out-door ones 908, making a total of 923 
patients. Its income, inclusive of balance in hand at that time, 
is set down at £127 13s. 1ld., and its expenditure, exclusive 
of European medicines, given gratis by Government, £81 19s. 4d. 

The Bazar has now become a pretty considerable one, and the 

| mete is held there as usual bi-weekly: on Sundays and Wed- 
nesdays. tert, 
, "The sub-divisional building is a two-storied one, and there 
is also a small brick-built lock-up, almost always well filled with 
prisoners under trial, for those sentenced are, under the new 
jail rules, speedily transferred from the lock-ups to the station 
jail. A masonry ghat was constructed at this place at the ex- 
pense of a native landholder, Babu Mahimé Chandra Adhyé. 

There are a couple of ancient tanks near the sub-divisional 
house. One called the Mithapukur, or “ Sweet tank,” when re- 
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excavated a few years back disclosed a brick-built ghét, which 
was, probably, constructed a century ago. The other, known as 
Natkhana pukur, or ** Dancing-room tank,” was most likely 
built at the same time as was the Kachari, of which the brick 
foundation only remains, called the Basdbéri, or “ Lodging-house.” 
All these buildings doubtless belonged to the Muhammadan 
lady known as Bahu Begam, who, in the middle of the last 
century, received asa jagir, or grant from the Nawab of Mur- 
shidabad, 6 as., or $ths. of Pargén& Khalifatabad, and which at 
the permanent settlement, was commuted into a money allowance 
for her life-time, and this ceased with her death in 1794. 

The mode of communication in this sub-division is chiefly b 
water, but a good metalled road should be made to join wit 
the Khulné road, which also requires to be metalled, and thus 
a good road to the station of Jessore would be completed. 

We have lately visited the ruins of Khan Jahan A'li, near the 
Bagerhét sub-division, with the view of testing the accuracy of the 
information thereanent furnished by Mr. Westland in his Report, 
which we took along with us for that purpose. From notes taken 
on the spot, we find he has made only a few mistakes, and we 
intend to correct them as well to supply a little additional 
information. 

At the out-set we may state that, the tradition of the conversion 
of Pir A'li, alias Muhammad Téhir, was told to us in this wise : 

It appears that, whilst Khan Jahén A'li was fasting during 
Ramzén he happened to go into a garden and smell a sweet- 
scented flower, on which a high-caste Brahman from Vikrampér 
near Dhéké who accompanied the warrior-saint reproached him 
with having actually tasted food, inasmuch as “smelling” was 
equivalent to “tasting.” To revenge himself on this man, Kh&a 
Jahdn laid an ingenious plan to entrap him. He invited the 
Bréhman to his house, and in an adjoining apartment to that in 
which he received him, he directed several highly-seented dishes 
of beef to be prepared, and the door of which was closed. 
Suddenly, whilst they were conversing, the intervening door was 
thrown open, and the scent from the dishes was of course wafted 
there. The Brahman smelt it, and too late covered his nose with 
a piece of cloth. Khan Jahan immediately said to the Bréhman 
that, as he had said that “smelling” was tantamount to “ tasting,” 
he must have tasted the forbidden flesh. Hence his conversion. 

Whilst on the subject of Muhammad Tahir, we may add that 
Mr. Westland is wrong in stating that there is no inseription over 
the tomb of this personage. The sarcophagus is of grey-stone, 
and is literally covered with Arabic inscriptions. Three sides of 
it are, we believe, simply texts from the Quran, and on the fourth 
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or head-side, the inscription is said to refer to Muhammad Tahir. 
We tried ineffectually to.get a rubbing of it, as the paper we took 
with us was too flimsy for the purpose, and got torn during the 
operation, The report farther states that there are said to be 
inscriptions within the tomb, but the author did not enter it to 
be able to verify the statement, We, however, did so, and had 
to crawl in. We found several lines of Arabic inscriptions on 
the sides of it on the grey-stone slabs. 

There appears to have been an entrance to Khan Jahan’s tomb, 
which is now effectually closed. 

No mention is made in the Report of a large Masjid, a short 

distance from that of Khan Jahan A'li. A fine tank with a large 
expanse of water faces it, and its fishery is said to be a some- 
what valuable one, Here, it is said, resided one Sadat Kha&n, 
a disciple of the renowned saint of the place. ‘There are, besides, 
numerous minor Masyjids erected by different less-well-known 
disciples of Khan Jahan, and it is hardly worth while to record 
their several names in this place. 

A narrow stream flows near the Sathattargumbaz, called the 
Magri Nadi, or Khal. It was, evidently, of much greater size 
in olden times, and was spanned by a substantial masonry bridge, 
the ruins of which still exist, constructed, probably, during the 
time of Khan Jab&an. Near to itis a ghat called Pathorerghat, 
or ‘ Stone-ghat, where a stone pillar is still standing, and where, 
it is said, the stones used for the various edifices were unship- 

ed. 
" Of the tank in which the so-called ‘ Alligators’ are, Mr. Westland 
says the Faqirs told him that, “no boat ever goes on the surface.” 
We were informed by the Fagir in attendance on us, who acted 
as cicerone, of course for a doucewr, that dongas, or ‘ dug-outs, 
are allowed toenter it, and he offered to bring one for us to 
go in to shoot some teal within the tank, but as it was a Sunday 
we declined the proposal. 

Apropos of Khan Jahan, we may here add that, from the 
translation of the reading of an inscription in a mosque in a 
Mahalla of Dhaka, called Churihatéa, it appears that the mosque 
was erected “by the Khan whese title is Khwajah Jahan,” and 
Mr. Blochman says :—“ It may be that the Khan Khwajah Jahan 
mentioned in this inscription is the same as the Khan Jahan 
whose tomb is at Bagerhat.” In this inscription the name 
and desiguations of the reigning Monarch is in full thus :—“ Nacir- 
uddunya waddin Abul Muzaffar Mahmid Shah,” and it is 
dated the 20th Sha’ban, 863,==-13th June 1459, A. D. In the 
inscription on Kh4n Jahan’s tomb at Bagerhdt it is recorded that 
he died on the night of Wednesday, 26th Zil Hijjah, 863,=261h 
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October 1459, A.D. For the information above given we are 
indebted to Mr. Blochmann’s valuable “ Notes on Arabic and 
Persian inscriptions,” inserted in Jour. As. Soc., B., Pt. 1, 1872, 
pp. 107-108, 

Kéchudé is on the right bank of the Bhairab, close to its junc- 
tion with the Baleswar, and is a police out-post. Here Mr, 
Henckell, in 1782, or thereabouts, established a market, and 
there is now a large Bazér there, divided into two portions by a 
small stream, or khal, which is spanned by a masonry bridge, 
built by a person of the oilman caste, one Bangshi Kundu as 
stated in the scrawling inscription thereon. He also built a tem- 
ple adjacent to it. The name of this place is said, by Mr, 
Westland, to be, probably, derived from the vegetable “ kachu,” 
and which we may state to be a tuberous plant, belonging to the 
Aroidee or Arum family, designated by Botanists as Colo- 
casia antiquorum, Schott. 

Fakirh&t, or the “ Beggar’s market”, situated also on the right 
bank of the Bhairab, is a police out-post, and has dwindled down 
from having been a large and important place in the beginning of 
the present century to a small and insignificant one. The Bdzdér 
there, too, has fallen off considerably, and is on a new spot. The 
former Bézdér was a considerable one, and belonged conjointly to 
Messieurs Rainey of Khulna and the Ghosha Zamindérs of Rim- 
nagar, but the latter wishing to possess a Bazar exclusively to 
themselves, erected another close by on ground belonging to them 
altogether. This Bdeér has never thriven. Another Bazar, 
called K4liganj after its founder Kéli Praséd Ray, one of the 
owners of ;%ths of Pargana Hoglé, established a Bézér in an 
adjacent piece of land, which is flourishing. 

JétrépGr, mid-way between Bagerhat, and Fakirb&t, stands 
likewise on the same side of the Bhairab. The river here makes 
a detour of about four miles, returning close to the place whence 
it commenced winding, thus forming a narrow neck of land, and 
the proposal to cut a canal through it to shorten the boat-route, 
referred to by the writer of the Report, has been since carried 
out, in 1873. It has, as Mr. Westland expected, “increased the 
strength of the tidal current,” but this has, unfortunately, brought 
the brackish water farther north, and rendered a tract of country 
on the banks of the river, which was formerly tolerably healthy, 
now, absolutely unhealthy. There is a large saat of the 
Vaishnav seat here, dedicated to Gop4l, an ancient resident of the 
village, The temple was built about two generations ago by one 
Balabh Das, over whose grave, for the Vaishnavs, albeit Hiadus, 
inter their dead, is another temple, dedicated to him as Bdbdji, 
the uname by which he was generally knouwo. We believe that 


a2 
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Jatrapér is identical with Sjatterpoer of the old Dutch Map of 
the seventeenth century, Vide our “Note on the (probably) 
“identity of Fattapoer and Sjtterapoer in Van den Broucke’s Map 
“of Bengal (1660 A. D.) with Fathp&ér and Jatrapér, respectively, 
‘Son the Bhairab River, in the Jessore District,” inserted in Pro. 
As. Soc., B., January 1874, pp. 19-20. 

‘ Alaipar, or “ Alaéuddin’s Town,” not mentioned by Mr. Westland 
in this part of his Report, has the Athérabanké, “the eighteen 
reaches,” on the west side of it, and the Bhairab on the north. The 
junction of these streams at this place, rendersit a rather impor- 
tant one. <A very large and valuable Bézar exists there, belonging 
to the proprietors of five dnds of Pargina Hogld, which estate is 
called here the Bérdé Zild in contra-distinction to three énds 
thereof, designated the Chota Zid. A bi-weekly market is held 
here on Sundays and Thursdays, we may add. Of this place 
Mr. Blochman says in Jour. As. Soc, B., 1873, pp. 227 and 
228:. “ Were it not for the distinct statement of the Riydzsalatin 
“that Alduddin, after arriving as an adventurer in Bengal, 
“settled at a Chandpdr (a very common name) in Radha district, 
“¢.e, west of the Hagli, I would be inclined to identify the 
“Chéndptir near this Aldipir as the place where the Husain 
‘*dynasty of Bengal kings had its home, especially because Husain 
“first obtained power in the adjacent district of Faridptér 
“(Fathabad), where his earliest coins are struck.” The Chandpér 
referred to has a small market, and an Indigo-factory was built 
~ there by the Jate Mr. W. H. 8. Rainey, which is still standing, 
and the site of the Bangalah adjoining it, where resided the 
European Assistant, has a number of Casuarina-trees (C. muricata, 
Roxburgh,) round it. 

Sardliya, alias Morreliganj, on the Panguchi river, about a 
couple of miles east from its junction with the Baleswar river, 
is lot No. 1 of Sundarban grants, and, together with lots Nos. 2, 
3 and 4, comprise the Morrellganj Estate. They were acquired, 
we believe, under the old Waste Land Rules of the Sundarbans, 
as a ninety-nine years’ lease in 1849, by four enterprising brothers, 
Messieurs Robt. Morrell, Wm. Morrell, Thos. Morrell, and Henry 
Morrell, all of whom are dead, except the second, and he 
and Mr. Harry Lightfoot are the existing proprietors.* The 
Morrellganj estate, Mr. Westland says in his Report written in 
1769-70, p. 155, “is a model of good management.” It was then, 
however, not in a flourishing condition, and heavily in debt, as sub- 
sequent events have conclusively proved. The late Mr. Robert 





* The estate has lately we believe Ldbu Durgacharn Law of Calcutta, a 
been purchased forthe second time by well-known and influential merchant. 
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Morrell, an able and indefatigable man of business, possessed of 
considerable tact and experience, may be fairly said to have built 
the estate, and we gladly pay this small tribute to the memory 
of one who was a general favorite wherever he went. 

The Port of Morrellganj was formally established by a notification 
of the Bengal Government, dated the 20th November 1869, which 
commeneed by stating that: “ Under the provisions of Sections 10 
and 14 0f Act VI of 1863, the Lieutenant-Governor has been 
pleased to declare that Morrellganj shall be a Port for the 
shipment and landing of goods, andalso a Warehouse Port or place 
for the purposes of the said Act.” 

The channel leading from the sea into the Haringh4té river 
was buoyed with half-a-dozen buoys, and the distance from the 
entrance of the river, off Chandiswar, or “ ‘Tiger Point,” to 
Morrellganj is 35 miles, and the navigation extremely easy. 
The above notification ef the Government of Bengal, however, 
declared that: “The port will be opened during the north-east 
monsoons only.” 

For some years past the Morrellganj port has been disused, 
but atthe outset several vessels visited it for cargoes of rice. 
In 1872 mans 35,800 of this grain were shipped, and the duty 
realized on exports was, in the same year, £1,323 16s. 6d., whilst 
only £514 8s. Od. was expended in eolleeting it. ‘The pilotage 
rate was, Dr. Hunter says, “ one-half of what it is in Calcutta,” 
and there were no port charges whatsoever. ; 

We may here state that ships are not unfrequently wrecked 
between the entrance of the Hagli and that of the Haringhata, 
in cyclones, etc., and we believe that human lives were often lost 
on such occasions for want of timely help. Several years ago we 
addressed a communication on the subject to the Calcutta Chamber 
of Commerce, who forwarded it to the Master Attendant, The 
then officiating Master Attendant, Capt. H. Howe, in a very long 
letter to the Secretary to the Chamber of Commerce, No. 4230 
dated the 3lst August 1869, of course attempted to show that our 
suggestions were generally useless, but nevertheless concluded 
by stating that he had “ recommended to Government the organi- 
“zation of such an establishment, say a Water-Police under 
“Civil or Police authorities of the District bordering on the sea- 
“face of the Sundarban, and Mr. Rainey’s’—other—* suggestion 
“for the employment of fishermen on such service appears to 
“be worthy of consideration.” Wedo not knowif the Government 
passed any orders on the Report alluded to, but nothing abso- 
lutely has been done to protect the lives of sailors and others who 
may be on board of vessels wrecked on this dangerous coast, and the 
then head of the Bengal Government, Sir William Gray, must be 
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held to be morally responsible for the loss of any human life that 
might have been thus saved. 

There is a Thénd, or Police-station, at Morrellganj, which 
dates from 1866. And a Sub-Registrar is also stationed there, 
for registering documents, etc, under—at present—the Indian 
Registration Act., No. III of 1877. 

Our lengthy review—we might have extended it stil] further—of 
Mr. Westland’s excellent “ Report on the District of Jessore” is 
now brought to a close, and we hope we have done justice to it, 
and criticised the work, when criticism was necessary, which was 
rarely the case, in a fair and impartial spirit. Such additional in- 
formation as we have been able to contribute, will, we trust, be 
acceptable and generally useful to all who may have occasion to 
refer to these pages. 

In conclusion, we append a legend, written by us a short 
time ago, in the hope that it may be interesting to the readers 
after the perusal of many necessarily dry details given in this our 
final Part. It is headed: “ A legend regarding the origin of the 
name Chhdyépati, or ‘ Lord of the Shadow,’ a small Talugq in 
Pargén4é Hogla, Zilé Jessore,” and has been forwarded to the 
Asiatic Society. 

“To any one acquainted with the vernacular language of Lower 
Bengal, the designation Chh4éyapati is sufficiently striking toawaken 
curiosity regarding its origin, as it signifies ‘ Lord of the shadow’ 
from chhaiya, (§t3}) ‘shadow’ and (%f%) pati ‘ Lord’, and finding 
it among the names of one of the minor Zalugs in my family 
Zamindéri situate in Pargand Hogla, I naturally inquired about 
it, but for some time I was unable to obtain any specific informa- 
tion regarding it. At last the following precise account of its 
derivation was related to me by an old Braliman, and, I think, it 
may be fairly presumed to be substantially correct. I relate it 
because it is most interesting in itself, and it, moreover, 
illustrates the cruelties practised by the Moslem rulers of this 
land on their Hindu subjects, in order to extort rent from them. 
It at the same time clearly shows that the said oppressive rulers 
were strongly imbued with superstition, which influenced their 
conduct even in public matters. 

«An ancestor of the present owners of the Talug, a high-caste 
Brahman, famed far and wide for his piety, became a defaulter 
of rent of his holding, and the Zamindar being either unable 
or unwilling to realize it, despatched him with others in a 
like position, as usual in such cases, to the Courts of the 
Nawab then held at Murshidibad. The defaulters were brought 
forward before the Naw4b on their arrival at the Court, and the 
unfortunate debtors had various punishments, more or less severe, 
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meted out to them, to compel them, if possible, to discharge the 
arrears of rents due by them. That allotted to the Br&hman, the 
hero of this tale, was, that his head should be closely shaved, well 
smeared with oi], and exposed to the full blaze of the meridian 
sun, which was then shining with particular brilliancy. The stern 
Nawab fully expected that the victim of his fury would pro- 
bably soon succumb) to a coup de soleil, as it was the fiery 
month of May ; and the spectators were horror-struck at the idea, 
as many who were preseut were Hindus. But the peremptory 
behest of the despot had to be obeyed without any murmur, and 
not one of them was bold enough to even intercede for the poor 
culprit. Sothe feeble old Bréhman, with his well-shaven pate 
saturated with oil, was led out in silence to the court-yard where 
the sun was shining with great heat. The implacable Naw&b look- 
ed on calmly with unrelenting eye as the luckless Brahman was 
placed in the centre of the court-yard when, suddenly, a dense cloud 
passed over the face of the sun, and it was thoroughly obscured, 
leaving the man perfectly in the shade. The reputation acquired 
by the aged Bréhman for devotion and sanctity being well-known 
to the assembly, the bystanders, despite their awe of the Nawab, 
exclaimed “a miracle”! “a miracle”!! The superstitious tyrant 
himself felt it was so, and immediately ordered the release of the 
Brahman, and granted him his holding at a nominal rental. And 
in order to commemarate what he, in his superstition, deem 
to be nothing less than a miraculous event, he changed the name 
of the tenure to Chhéyapati, which it has retained ever since. 
The former name of the place the deponent knoweth not.” 

The event here related is said to have occurred some time 
before the British assumed the Government of the country, about 
a century-aud-a-half ago. 

KHULNA’, } H. JAMES RAINEY. 


J ESSORE. 
Post Scriptum. 


We referred briefly, in Part III, to Monsieur Louis Bonnaud 
as the first European Indigo-planter in Bengal, and further infor- 
mation about that gentleman will, probably, be interesting to the 
readers of these pages, especially as he was for some time proprie- 
tor and manager of an Indigo Concern in this district, so we have 
much pleasure in subjoining an account of him from a leader in- 
serted in the Englishman newspaper of November 7, 1877. 

“Since noticing Mr. Rainey’s article on Jessore in the Calcutta 
Review, we have gleaned the following particulars regarding the 
Mr. Louis Bonnaud therein referred to as the first European who 
established an indigo-factory in Bengal, and thus started an in- 
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dustry which, directly or indirectly, has, perhaps, had more to 
do than any other with the material progress of this country. 

“Mr. Bonnaud was, it appears, a native of Marseilles, and left 
that place at an early age to settle in the West Indies, where he 
acquired a considerable fortune and was initiated into the pro- 
cesses of indigo manufacture. After seme years, he left the West 
Indies and settled as a merehant in the Island of Bourbon, occu- 
pying a house called “ Maison Rouge,” which ‘still existed thirty 
years ago and probably does so still. In Bourbon, however, for- 
tune proved uakind to him, and three of his ships, with their car- 
goes, bound for France, were lost within a short space of time. 
After these reverses, Mr. Bonnaud came with the remnants of his 
fortune to Calcutta, where he arrived in 1777, and shortly after- 
wards took up his abode at Chandernagore. While there, he de- 
termined to turn his West Indian experience to account and try 
the experiment of indigo manifacture in his newly-adopted coun- 
try. He accordingly hired a large “ garden” at a place called Tal- 
danga, in the district of Hughli, but being unable to get sufficient 
land and finding the place inconveniently distant from the river, he 
removed to Gondolpara, on the banks of the river, near Teluiparah, 
south of the Frenci settlement. There he hired another large 
‘garden’ and built two small pairs of vats, which were still in 
existence in 1818, and a drying-house. There, too, he formed the 
acquaintance of three Englishmen of substance, the name of one 
of whom was Adams, and, joining them, went to Maldah and 
established a factory. Bricks and surki were made on the spot, 
but there was a scarcity of lime, a difficulty which, it is said, was 
surmounted by exhuming human bones from the Muhammadan 
graves with which the neighbourhood abounded, and converting 
them into that more useful, if less respectable, material. After 
that Mr. Bonnaud become proprietor of the Nayahatta Factory 
in Jessore, and finally of the large concern of Kalna and Mirzapur 
near Nadiya. He left the latter concern in 1819, about two 
years before his death, after manufacturing a splendid crop of 
1,400 maunds, the largest ever made by the concern, and, probably, 
the largest that had, up to that time, been made by a single con- 
cern in Bengal. 

“A book on the indigo industry, long since, we fancy, forgotten, 
was published by Mr. John Phipps in 1835, in which Mr. Bonnaud 
was named as the first indigo-planter in India,” 

H, J R. 
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Early method of electing Popes—Changes—Rules of Alexander III. 
Severity towards electors of Gregory [IX—Papal See vacant for three years-- 
Gregory X and Bull “ Ubi periculum”—A half-starved Conclave—Gregory 
XI returns to Rome—Exceptional Kules—The Schism—First steps on 
death of Pope—The exequies in St, Peter’s—'The Sacred College—Burial 
of the Pope—Meeting of the Conclave—Internal arrangements—Method of 
election—the Scrutinium—the <Accessus—Election per inspirationem—per 
compromissum—The three adorations—Intrigues—Voting of sick Cardi- 
nals—Conclaves—Pope’s change of name; origin of—Ceremonies at instal- 
lation of new Pope—Prophecies—Prophecy of St. Malachius—Examples 
of coincidence—Clement VIII —Calixtus LII.—Sixtus I1V.—Pius 111.—Gre- 
gory XIV.— Leo XI.—Alexander VII.—Innocent XI.—Pius 1X.—motto of 
next Pope—The end of the world. 

1, Histoire des Conclaves. Cologne: 1703. 

2, Grundliche Nachricht von denen ceremonien, welche jederzeit navh 

dem absterben eines Pabstes Vorgehen. Frankfurt and Leipzig: 1769. 


8. Historische Darstellung des Conclave. 1799. 


A’ a time when a conclave has just been held in Rome 
it will be of interest to glance at the history of the Con- 
claves which have formerly been held, and to explain in some 
detail the way in which a Pope is elected. 

During the first three centuries of the Church, the successors of 
Saint Peter were elected by the Roman Clergy and people. No 
time or place was fixed and no ceremonies were prescribed. The 
Senate sometimes proposed a name to the electors, and the can- 
didate thus proposed was sometimes elected, but he was also often 
refused, and the clergy and laity seem equally to have taken a 
share in the election. Nor do there seem to have been any re- 
strictions regarding who was eligible or not, and the choice occa- 
sionally. fell upon persons of comparatively humble rank in the 
Church. Zusebius relates how the Holy Fathers had collected 
together in the year 243 to elect a successor to the deceased 
Antero, and were in doubt whom to choose. Whilst they were 
deliberating, Fubianus passed the assembly on his way home 
from his field where he had been working. As he passed, a dove 
flew from its cage, and settled on his shoulder. The Fathers, 
looking upon this incident as a sign from the Holy Ghost, at once 
elected Fabianus as Pontifex. As time passed on, those only 
who filled the highest posts in the Church were raised to the 
Papal dignity, but still many centuries elapsed before any actual 

ualifications were declared necessary. It is only since Clement 

., elected in 1305, that it has been necessary fora Pope to be a 
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member of the Sacred College of Cardinals. Clement V. was the 
last Pope who did not belong to this body, he having been merely 
Bishop of Bordeaux. 

It was, however, soon found that the absence of rules gave great 
opportunities for irregularities. As the position of a Pope 
advanced from one of danger, as the representative of the Chris- 
tian Church among heathen, to one of the highest dignity amongst 
the sovereigns of the civilized world, the candidates for the post 
became more numerous and more zealous in their canvass. The 
death of a Pope became the signal for disturbances and confusion 
in Rome; the Church was divided into factions and parties; 
elections were frequently accompanied by riots and bloodshed, 
and the successful candidate only too often owed his success to 
bribery and corruption. ‘The earliest rules which are to be found 
are those made by Symmuchus, A.D. 498, which were followed by 
others, by Boniface III. (603), Stephen LV. (768), and Nicholas II. 
(1059). This Pope was the first to exclude the people and the 
inferior clergy from the elections, which were to be held entirely 
by the Cardinals, of whom the Cardinal-bishops were first of all 
to select a Pope, and were then to be joined in the election by 
the Cardinal-priests and Deacons. It is worthy of remark that 
in the Bull laying down these rules, the Pope recognizes the right 
of the Emperor to confirm the election. this right, however, was 
not much longer recognized, for Gregory VII. was the last Pope 
who waited for the Emperor’s confirmation of his election. 
Alexander III. (1179) laid the foundation of the rules at present 
in force, by requiring that the elections should be held by the 
Cardinals on the third day after the death of the Pope, and that 
two-thirds of the votes of the Cardinals present should be 
necessary to render the election of a Pope legal. The first sign 
of aConclave is to be found in the election of a successor to 
Gregory IX. (1241). On this occasion there were 10 Cardinals who 
were divided into two parties and were unable to come to any 
decision. The Roman Senate interfered and shut them up in the 
so called sette folio. Here they were kept in such rigorous con- 
finement, and were furnished with so few necessaries and conveni- 
ences that one died and another became seriously ill. They then 
chose Gottfried Castiglione, of Milan, who assumed the name of 
Celestin 1V. But he too appears to have suffered from his con- 
finement, for his reign only lasted 17 days, when he died and left 
Rome in the utmost confusion. For 20 months the greatest 
disorder prevailed, for the city was torn by two factions 
each of which, sword in hand, contended for the Papal 
crown. It was not until 1243 that a new Pope, Innocent 
LY., was elected, and then only after the Cardinals had retired from 
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Rome to Anagni, where the election was held. The Papal chair, 
however, remained longest vacant after the death of Clement IV., 
when no Pope was elected for three years (1268—1271). Italy 
was at this time torn by the factions of the Gue/phs and the 
Ghibellines, and every town belonged either to one party or the 
other. Here, again, an election was only made after vigorous 
measures had been adopted, and the Cardinals had been forcibly 
confined in Viterbo, in a Conclave, from which they were not allow- 
ed to depart until they had made an election. This they did in the 
person of Gregory X., and, from this time, a closed Conclave has been 
a rule of the Church. Gregory passed a Bull (1274) in which the 
rules to be observed at these Conclaves were laid down, and 
which, with but slight modifications, are observed to the present 
day. The Bull commences with the words “ Ubi periculum,” and 
provides that all the Cardinals are to be shut in together by means 
of one key (hence the name con-clavus) ; that they must assem- 
ble on the 10th day succeeding the Pope’s death; that during 
their session they are to have no communication with any one 
outside ; that all food is to be passed into the Conclave by means 
of a window ; and that each Cardinal was to be accompanied by 
one attendant only (conclavist). If no election was made in 
three days’ time, the Cardinals were to receive only one dish at 
each meal, and if for five days more still no election was made, 
they were to receive only bread, wine and water, until their duty 
was done. This last rule is the one which has been most hardly 
felt and most frequently altered. ‘Two years after the passing of 
the Bull, Adrian V., who suffered much during his election, pro- 
posed to relax the rules, but he died 34 days after his election 
and before his coronation. The Cardinals at Viterbo shewed so 
little inclination to hold another Conelave, that the magistrate 
and people interfered, shut them up, and gave them so little to 
eat that the election lasted only a fewdays. The Bull “ Ubé 
periculum ”’ provides that the authorities of the town where the 
election is held are bound to see that the provisions of the Bull 
are carried out, but it also strictly forbids the introduetion of any 
fresh severity. John XXI., accordingly, who was elected at this 
half-starved Conclave, at once proceeded to punish the magistrate 
for his undue zeal, and ordered the suspension of the Gregorian 
rules. ‘The result, however, was, that the next Conclave (1127) 
lasted six months, although it was composed of only eight Cardi. 
nals, At the election of Martin LV there were great disturbances- 
Charles, King of Naples, was determined to have a French Pope- 
and the Cardinals were equally anxious for an Italian. The Cardi, 
nals delayed the election for four months, but then had to yield, 
for Annibaldeschi, Governor of Viterbo, acting under Charles’ orders, 
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confined three of them, the two Orsinis and Latino, and kept 
them on bread and water until they at last elected a Frenchman— 
Martin. At the death of Vicholas LV., the chair remained vacant for 
two years and three months, and again at the death of Benedict XI. 
it was unoccupied for 11 months. Clement V., who was then 
elected (1305), and principally through the influence of the 
French Court, removed the residence of the Pope from Rome to 
Avignon (1309), and then, in order to purify the elections, intro- 
duced fresh rules by which the Conclave had to be held in the 
place where the Pope died. As Avignon was the new residence, 
these rules were clearly in favour of the French wishes and led to 
the great Schism. Some of the details to be observed in the 
elections as laid down in Clement’s rules are still in force, and will 
be noticed further on. At the death of Clement there were great 
disturbances. The 23 Cardinals, of whom only six were Italians, 
whilst the remainder were French and Gascons, assembled at 
Carpentras. For three months they arrived at no decision, and 
then, in order to quicken their deliberations, the Conclave was 
attacked by the nephews of the deceased Pope, who killed several 
of the retainers of the Italian Cardinals, The doors of the Con- 
clave were beseiged and the people declared that they would kill 
the Italians, who, they believed, prevented the election of a 
French Pope. The Italian Cardinals thereupon made their escape, 
and for two years the Chair remained vacant. At last, Phillip the 
Fair and Louis X. of France brought them together again at 
Lyons, where, in four days’ time, they elected John XXII, who at 
once returned to Avignon. The four succeeding Popes were all 
Frenchmen and remained in France as was to be expected. The 
fifth, however, Gregory XJ, although also a Frenchman, a year 
before his death, removed the residence again to Rome. Fearing 
that after his death efforts would be made to transfer the Pope to 
Avignon, he passed a Bull seven days before he died, in which he 
made special regulations for the next election. The Cardinals 
who might happen to be in Rome at his demise, were allowed, as 
a special case, to hold the election in or out of Rome as they 
might deem necessary; no one who was absent was to be sum- 
moned, and the election was not to last longer than ten days. 
The ordinary rule, that a majority of two-thirds was necessary for 
a legal election, was also in the case of this election suspended, 
‘ and a bare majority was declared to be sufficient. The result of 
this election was Urban VJ. (1378), but a counter-election was 
held in France which resulted in the choice of an Anti-Pope, 
Clement VII., who was followed by two others. The Schism 
went on, so that in 1409 there were as many as three Popes at 
once, It was not until 1417 that the breach was healed ata 
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Conclave at which $2 Cardinals were present, and with them 
eight Prelates deputed from each nation. The result of this 
election was Martin IV. 

In 1554, Paul IV. found it necessary to introduce a Bull, in 
which the election of a Pope by means of bribery was declared to 
be null and void, and one which it was lawful to oppose by call- 
ing in the aid of a temporal power. Pius JV. (1559) and 
Gregory XV. (1621) promulgated other Bulls containing fresh 
rules regarding the procedure of the Conclaves, and these appear 
to have been the last innovations of importance which have been 
introduced. 

As soon as a Pope dies, the Cardinal Camerlengo, aecompanied 
by the three other Cardinals, who have been appointed to assist 
him, proceeds to his appartments. He is admitted to the room 
where the body lies, and calls out the name of the deceased three 
times. No answer being received, the fact of the death is then 
recorded by the Pro-notary who has accompanied him. The Car- 
dinal Camerlengo then takes from the Pope’s finger the fisher- 
man’s ring which is then broken to prevent its being used whilst 
the chair is vacant; the portion on which the deceased Pope’s 
name is engraved, is destroyed, and the other portion which is 
used for sealing Bulls, is wrapped in a cloth, sealed, and given to 
the Auditore della Camera. An inventory of the property is 
then made ; guards are posted, and the body is left in the hands 
of the Surgeons, who proceed to embalm it. In the meantime the 
Cardinals in Rome are assembled, and arrangements are made 
regarding the safety of the town. This was the custom hitherto, 
but under present altered circumstances no such precautions are 
needed. Some coins are also struck bearing the device of 
two keys upright, and the Papal flag, with the words: “Sede 
Vuacante” and the date. On the evening of the day of his death, 
the body of the Pope is carried to St. Peter’s, to the Chapel of the 
Holy Trinity. Here it is laid out in state, surrounded by an iron 
grating, so arranged that the foot of the corpse projects. The 
corpse is allowed to remain here for three days, during which time 
the people are admitted and allowed to kiss the foot thus exposed. 
The body is then placed in a sarcophagus in the body of the 
Church, where a daily requiem is celebrated until the ninth day. 
During the whole of this time masses are said in St. Peter’s and. 
the other Churches of Rome for the repose of the soul of the 
deceased Pope. On the first day as many as 200 are said in St, 
Peter’s alone, and on each of the following days one hundred 
masses are saidin St. Peter’s and the other parish Churches, 
without reckoning the many cloisters. Each day, when mass is 
over, the ambassadors attend the Sacred College and offer their 
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congratulations to the assembled Cardinals ; they also receive from 
their Government fresh letters accrediting them to the Conclave. 
In presenting themselves, each ambassador has to pay to the as- 
sembly the same honours as he usually pays toa Pope. He bows 
three times and then stands erect. “Jnter nos est.” The new 
Pope is among the Cardinals in Conclave, but, as he is not yet 
known, the honours due to him must be paid to all. The repre- 
sentatives of the leading bouses of Rome are also admitted, but 
they have to address the assembly kneeling. On each day, after 
mass, the meeting of Cardinals draws up certain rules, measures 
are adopted for the safety of the town, a confessor is chosen, two 
doctors, one surgeon, one apothecary, four barbers, and 24 other 
servants are appointed, and each Cardinal names his own attend- 
ant or conclavist ; and, finally, on the 10th day, two Cardinals are 
appointed who receive the Breve of such Cardinals as may not 
yet have been in sacris, so as to enable them to vote. On the 
eleventh day all the Cardinals meet to celebrate the Mass of the 
Holy Ghost and then the Conclave commences. 

A rule once in force, that the body of a deceased Pope was to 
remain in St. Peter’s, unburied, until the death of his successor ; 
this, however, has now been altered, and the body only remains 
there for a year when it is buried with great pomp. ‘The coffin is 
made of cypress wood, and covered with a black velvet pall which 
is furnished by the Clergy of St. Peter’s for each Pope. A purse 
is placed in the coffin filled with specimens of different coins, 
bearing on one side the Pope’s image and on the other a notice of 
his principal acts. The cypress coffin is then laid in a leaden 
shell and hermetically sealed. 

On the eleventh day, after hearing the Mass of the Holy Ghost 
the Cardinals all enter the Conclave, the foreign ambassadors are 
received for the last time, and the doors are then shut. On the 
inside they are locked by the Master of Ceremonies who keeps the 
key, and on the outside by the Captain of the Guard, sentinels are 
posted, and the Conclave is shut off from all communication with 
the outer world. During the middle ages, and especially during 
the time of the Schism, the elections were held in different places, 
in Rome, in Avignon, in Lyons, and frequently in Viterbo. Gre- 
gory X., Celestin V., and Boniface VIII., ruled that the election 
should be held in the place where the Pope died, provided such 
place was not prejudicial to the interest of the Church, or was not 
under sentence of excommunication, in which case it was to be 
held in the nearest convenient town. For several centuries, how- 
ever, the Conclaves have now been held in Rome, and a portion of 
the Vatican has been specially set apart for the purpose, consist- 
ing of the Chapel of Siatus JV. and the adjacent buildings. 
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The entrance is by a flight of stairs leading from the Court of 
Gregory XII. into the Royal Hall. From this point, long corri- 
dors and galleries branch off leading round the large Court where 
the fountain is, and shut in on three sides by the Belvidere, the 
Swiss Quarter, and the great St. Peter’s Gallery ; on the fourth 
side is a portion of St. Peter’s Church. In the walks and corri- 
dors, appartments are built for the accommodation of the Cardi- 
nals. These consist of cells 20 feet by 20 feet, formed of a wood- 
en framework and tapestry walls. Inside is the Cardinal’s bed, 
table and chair, and over the entrance is hung the coat of arms of 
the occupant, These cells were first constructed under the Gre- 
gorian Bull “ Ubi periculum,” passed in 1274. Opposite the 
entrance to the Conclave is a window, by which the food 
for the use of the Cardinals is introduced every day. The 
food is brought up to the window outside, under charge of the 
Papal guards, It is examined, and then passed through the window 
by means of two wheels. On being received inside the food is again 
examined by the Master of Ceremonies and then passed on for the 
use of the Cardinals. 

The procedure at the election is as follows: At 6 A. M. and 
2 P.M. of each day the Master of Ceremonies goes three times 
through the halls and corridors of the Conclave. He rings a bell 
and summons the Cardinals with the words: “Ad capellam 
Domini !” As soon as the bell has been rung for the last time, each 
conclavist takes his master’s writing materials to the Chapel of 
Sixtus IV where the election is held. This is the Chapel in which 
is Michael Angelo’s celebrated picture of the Last Judgment. The 
Cardinals follow, each with the second conclavist who carries his 
hood and hat. Outside the Chapel, the Cardinal puts on his hood and 
hat and then enters, seating himself in one of the stalls of which 
there is a row on either side of the Chapel. In the middle of the 
Chapel, is a table at which the Secretary is seated. When all the 
Cardinals are assembled, the mass of the Holy Ghost is read by 
the Sacritarius. The conclavists then leave the Chapel, and the 
doors are closed and locked by the Master of Ceremonies. The 
seven psalms or the Litany are then read and then the election 
is commenced per serutiniwm. Each Cardinal has been previous- 
ly supplied with a printed ticket, of which a number are laid on 
a plate on the altar. This ticket contains on the top a space for 
the Cardinal’s name, and at the bottom for a motto. When these 
two spaces have been filled in they are doubled over and sealed, 
and a vacant place remains in the middle, and here the Cardinal 
tells his conclavist to write the name of the one to whom he gives 
his vote. The object of this is, it keeps the names of the electors 
as secret as possible, so that those who may vote for an unsuccess- 
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ful candidate may not afterwards have to suffer at the hands of 
the successful one. The Cardinal’s name is written by himself, but 
the other two spaces in the voting ticket are filled in by the 
conclavist at his master’s dictation previous to the commencement 
of the mass. When the mass is over, the doors have been shut, 
and the Litany has been read, each Cardinal goes in turn to the 
altar, holding his voting ticket between his fingers which are raised 
in the air. He prays before the altar standing, and then places 
his ticket in the Sacramental Cup, having first repeated the follow- 
ing oath : Testor Christum Dominum, qui me judicaturus est, 
elagere quem secundum Deum judico eligere debere, et quod idem 
in accessu prestabo, * at the same time one of the Scrutators who 
stands by the altar placesinto a bag a little ball on which the name 
of the Cardinal voting is printed. When all the voting tickets, or 
Bollettini have been placed in the Cup, they are shaken together 
and emptied in to another cup which stands on the altar. They are 
then counted by one of the Scrutators, in order to see whetber the 
number corresponds with the number of Cardinals present and 
with the number of balls placed in the bag by the other Scrutators, 
If this is the case, the cup with the votes is carried to the table 
in the middle of the Chapel, at which three Scrutators are seated. 
The senior of these opens each ticket in turn so as to read only 
the middle part in which the name of the Cardinal elected is 
written. He then. hands the ticket to the second Scrutator, who 
reads out the name aloud. He again hands the ticket with the 
two ends still closed to the third Scrutator who files it on a piece 
of string. In the event of there being more than two-thirds of 
the votes in favour of one Cardinal, the election is complete and 
the votes in his favour are opened in order that it may be known 
who has voted for him. If, however, there is not this number, the 
tickets are all placed in acup, in order to be afterwards destroyed, 
and the election proceeds to the second stage or the accessus, 
which takes place in the afternoon at this ceremony. The Cardi- 
nals are again assembled and the proceedings are commenced, 
not by a mass, but by the hymn ‘ Veni Creator Spiritus,’ The 
object of this new election is to give any of the Cardinals an op- 
portunity of ltering his vote. For example: At the morning 
election, out of 60 Cardinals, 36 votes were given to Cardinal A., 
19 to B, 5 toC. Forty-one votes, or more than two-thirds is the 
majority required. If at the afternoon election, the Cardinals who 
voted for C. see fit to alter their votes and give them to A., they can 
do so and A.’s election will then be valid. If at the accessus a Cardi- 





* I swear by Christ the Lord, who derI ought to elect, and which same 
will be my judge, that I willelect I will do in accessu, 
him, whom according to God I consi- 
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nal votes at all, he must vote for a person different to the one he 
voted for at the scrutiniwm or morning’s election. The form of 
voting ticket is the same with the exception that, instead of the 
words eligo., etc. the formula runs: “ Accedo ad Dominum 
Cardinalem, et possum accedere, ut patet ex voto meo, et ex sub- 
scripto meo.” In tbe event of any one of the candidates obtaining 
an additional number of votes at the accessus, sufficient to form 
the required majority, the voting papers in his favour are opened, 
and the mottoes on the accessws votes compared with those on the 
scrutinium votes in order that it may be seen whether the candi- 
date voted for at the accessus is different to the one voted for 
by the same Cardinal atthe scrutinium. No one is allowed to 
vote for himself, and this rule renders impossible the occurrence 
of an election such as caused considerable amusement at Cambridge 
about sixteen years ago. An election was to be made to the post of 
Master of one of the smaller Colleges. The electors who were 
bound tv be fellows were only five in number, of whom two, A. 
and B., were candidates, out of the remaining three it was known 
that A. had secured the votes of C. and D., whereas B. had 
only that of E. Nevertheless. B, would not withdraw, and it came 
to the election. It is customary at these elections, when there 
are more candidates than one, for each candidates to give his 
vote for the other, accordingly A., when he came with his 
friends C. and D., gave his vote for B,, his friends’ votes being re- 
corded in his favour. B. had thus obtained one vote, A.’s. 
E. then recorded his vote for B. which made two, and lastly B 
voted for himself, which gave him a clear majority over A. 

In the event, however, of the required majority not having been 
got at either scrutiniwm or accessus, the tickets are all collected and 
burnt unopened, This is the ordinary method of conducting the 
election of a Pope, but there are still two other ways, viz., election (1) 
per inspirationem and (2) per compromissum, Neither of these 
methods are of frequent occurrence, but they are legal and pre- 
cedents of both are cited. The first of these methods is said to have 
been practised at the election of Adrian VI (1522), On this ocea- 
sion all the Cardinals, whilst in Conclave, by word of mouth sudden- 
Jy declared themselves in favour of Adrian, went to him and offered 
homage. He was at once declared to be elected without the 
formality of the voting papers. For the legality of this mode of 
election it is essential that if should be unanimous, that it should 
take place in the Conclave after it has been closed ; and, lastly, 
that it should be sudden, by inspiration, as it were, of the Holy 
Ghost. The second method, per compromissum, is when the 
Cardinals in Conclave delegate to one of their number the power 
of electing a Pope. Of this there are two precedents, one at the 
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election of Gregory X. (1268), when he was elected during his 
absence, and the other at the election of John XXII (1316). On 
this occasion the election was not dissimilar to the one at Cam- 
bridge, related above. The Cardinals delegated the authority to elect 
to John, who at once chose himself, saying that he had the best 
assurance of his own uprightness and piety. ‘There was yet another 
method of election, per adorationem, which made an election 
legal, if, in a Conclave, more than two-thirds of the Cardinals pre- 
sent went in a body to one of their number, placed him in a 
chair, hailed him as Pope, and proceeded to perform the Adoratio 
or reverence by kissing the hand and foot. This method, however, has 
fallen into disuse since the time of Gregory XV, who denounced it 
as an electio tumultnaria. The usual methods of election may 
therefore be said to be two only, namely, the scrwtiniwm fol- 
lowed by the accessus. The origin of this latter term is to be 
found in one of the practices of the old Roman Senate. When a 
Senator wished to give his vote in favour of a proposition made by 
another, he either stood up and went to his side or said in a loud 
voice, Accedo ad idem—lI beg to second that motion. 

It is of rare occurrence that a Pope is elected at the first 
scrutinium and Accessus, If a sufficient number of votes has not 
been obtained, the papers are all burnt after the ceremony of 
Accessus, and another scrutinium takes place on the following 
morning. These elections frequently go on daily for weeks, and, 
as has been shown above, have sometimes lasted months, and even 

ears 
i During the whole of this time the Cardinals remain shut up in 
the building, forming the Conclave, and it can be understood that 
many are the intrigues which go on. ‘The constant endeavour of 
each is to find out the intention of the other without revealing his 
own, and to manage matters so that, whoever may be elected, he 
himself may incur no odium. A French writer of the last century, 
(Histoire des Conclaves, Cologne :-1703) who strongly insists upon 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost at these elections, writes in these 
terms: “Comme chaque Cardinal employe son adresse qu’a 
découvrir les desseins des autres, ils y employent divers moyens. 
Tantot ils se dequisent comme de simples conclavistes et ecoutent 
aux portes, tantot en se promenant dans le Conclave, ils examinen 
les contenances de ceux qui passent, et les engagent adroitement 
en conversation, ils tachent de les faire parler pour s’ eclaircir de 
leurs soupcons. On se sert de plusieurs artifices pour cacher les 
veritables desseins, et souvent on ne propose les gens que pour 
ruiner leurs esperances et leur faire donner une exclusion pub- 
lique.’ 

One word is necessary regarding the voting of sick Cardinals. If 
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during the Conclave any one becomes so sick that he cannot leave 
his cell, three Cardinals are appointed, who are termed Jnjirmaris, 
These proceed to his cell, carrying with them a plate on which are 
the printed voting rs, and a box with a slit in the top, which 
has been locked od the key deposited on the altar of the Chapel. 
The sick Cardinal has the ticket filled in by his conclavist and then 
places it in the box, which is carried back to the altar where it is 
opened by one of the Scrutatori. 

The place of conclavist is one much sought after, not only on 
account of its remuneration, for, after his election, the new Pope 
gives to each conclavist from 200 to 300 ducats, but also on 
account of the knowledge which is gained of what is going on ; and 
the opportunities offered for gaining powerful friendship. Each 
conclavist is sworn to secrecy, but, at the same time, it is generally 
known outside the Conclave when the chances are in favour of the 
election of any one Cardinal. It is to the conclavists and the notes 
they have taken during the Conclaves that we are indebted for 
the accounts and histories of the different Conclaves which have 
* taken place during the last few centuries 

As soon as a proper majority has been pronounced in favour of 
one of the Cardinals, the senior Cardinals of each of the three 
orders, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, advance to the newly-chosen 
Pope, and, having greeted him, the senior says : Acceptasne election- 
em in te legitime factam in summum Pontificem ? (Dost thou 
accept thy election to be High Pontifex, which has been lawfully 
made ?). He asks to be allowed first to offer up a prayer, and when 
this has been done he replies: Accepto.* He is then taken behind 
the altar by the Master of Ceremonies and divested of his Cardinal’s 
cloak and hood. He is then asked what name he will choose. It 
is remarkable that there are but few instances of a Pope_ taking 
the same name as his predecessor. The number of names amongst 
the Popes are comparatively few ; since Silvester I (circa 330 A. D.) 
55 names and 236 Popes : and there have been as many as twenty- 
two Johns, fifleen Gregorys, fourteen Clements, thirteen Benedicts, 
&c., and yet since 1143 there are only four instances of a Pope 
taking the same name as his predecessor. Pius IV. (1559) was 
followed by Pius V. (1566) ; Clement 1X. was followed by Clement 
X. (1667-70) ; Clement XIII. was followed by Clement XIV. (1769- 
75) and Pius VII. succeeded to Pius VI. It has occasionally 
happened that the Cardinals themselves have given the Pope 
a name, or that the name first chosen has, at their request, been 
altered. Thus to Hildebrand they gave the name of Gregory, and 
whea, at the time of the Schism, Cosmus chose the name of 





* Urban XI, and Clement VIII, are Papal dignity, and the same is alleg- 
known to have shown great hesita- ed tohave been shown by Clement 
tion and reluctance to accept the XI. 
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Clement, the Cardinals rejected the.name because it was also borne 
by the anti-Fope, and instead gave him the name of Innocent 
(V1). Petrus Barbi, when he was elected in 1464, first chose the 
name of Formosus, but this the Cardinals rejected, on the 
not unreasonable ground that the surname of the Beautiful would, 
however justly applied, sound conceited. He then chose the name 
of Marcus because he had been born in Venice, but this name was 
equally distasteful to the Cardinals, who then gave him the name 
of Paul II. The origin of the change of name is assigned to our 
Saviour, who gave to Simon the name of Peter, as being the rock 
on which he would build his Church. The name of Peter, however, 
is never chosen, for the prophecy of St. Malachius, to which we 
shall refer shortly, says that the second Peter will be the last Pope, 
whose death will be followed by the Day of Judgment. 

The new Pope is then taken behind the altar by the Master 
of eremonies and clothed in his Papal robes, and afterwards 
placed on a chair in front of the altar. The hymn, Ecce Sacerdos 
Magnus, is commenced, and the Cardinal Dean commences the 
first adoration by kissing the right hand and foot, kneeling. 
The-Pope orders him to rise and gives him on both cheeks the 
kiss of peace. The other Cardinals follow, and this finishes the 
first adoration, for there are three which take place before 
all the ceremonies are over. The Cardinal Dean, preceded 
by the Master of Ceremonies, bearing a cross, then orders 
the wall which separates the Vatican from St. Peter’s to be pulled 
down, and then goes to the gallery of St. Peter's, from the window 
of which, the same where the Pope blesses the people on Green 
Thursday, he announces the new election to the people by these 
words: “ Anuncio vobis gaudium magnum. Habemus Papam 
Eminentissimum et Reverendissimum Dominum Cardinalem 
N. N. qui sibi nomen elegit, ut in posterum vocetur N.N.” As 
soon as this has been done, the guns are fired and the bells in the 
city are rung, and the old practice of the people was at once to 
proceed to the house of the new Pope, which they had the privi- 
lege of plundering. The doors and windows of the Conclave which 
had been walled in are torn down, the Pope hoids a collation 
with the Cardinals in the Chapel of Sixtus IV; receives the 
second adoration, and is then carried in his chair to St. Peter’s. 
In the meantime the rooms of the Conclave are thrown open, the 
populace is allowed to enter and every one carries off what he can 
lay hands on. As soon as the new Pope reaches St. Peter’s, he 
descends from his chair and proceeds to the high altar, where, 
with bared head, he returns thauks to God for his elevation He 
is then placed inachairon the High Altar; he puts on the 
mitre, and, whilst a Ze Dewm is being sung, he receives from the 
Cardinals the third adoration. The Pope theu blesses the people 
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and is afterwards carried home to the Papal apartments in the 
Vatican. This ends the ceremonies connected with the Conclave, 
although there are many others which take place before the final 
coronation which is performed on the sixth or eight day, They 
are, however, all of a public character ; and have been described at 
length by the special correspondents who attended at the last 
coronation. 

There have been many prophecies regarding future Popes, but 
they have so seldom proved true and so often have the elections 
disappointed the hopes formed, that it has become a proverb 
“ He who goes into the Conclave as a Pope comes out a Cardinal,” 
There is, however, one prophecy which was made more than 700 
years ago, not yet completely fulfilled, but which has so often 
proved true and so often referred to, that it cannot be omitted 
here. I allude to the prophecy of St. Malachius, This man was 
Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of Ireland, but resigned his 
mitre and went to Rome, from whence however he was again 
sent to Ireland as Legate. He returned to Rome in 1148 and 
died there of fever on the 2nd November of the same year. His 
prophecy, which is said to have been written in 1130, consists of 
a number of Latin mottoes, or rather combination of words, Each 
combination refers toa Pope and isto represent in some way 
either his name, some peculiarity of descent or family,or some 
occurrence which is to take place during his reign. In this way 
Malachius has strung together 102 combinations of words. Since 
the prophecy was made, there have been 92 Popes, and it is 
remarkable that almost all the mottos do in some way or another 
apply to the Popes who have succeeded one another. A great 
many of the combinations appear to be nonsense and only become 
sense when a Pope’s name is placed opposite to them. Thus the 
45th combination is “ Schisma Barcinonicum,” and it is re- 
markable that the 45th Pope after 1130, Clement VIII, was an 
Anti-Pope elected by the Schism at Avignon. The 56th combi- 
nation is “Bos pascens,” and the 56th Pope, Calixtus III, had an 
ox as hiscrest. The 59th combination is Piscator Minorita. The 
59th Pope was Sixtus IV (1471) who was a Minorite monk and the 
son of a Fisherman living on the Genoese coast. The remarkable 
thing about this conicidence is, that when the prophecy was written, 
the order of the Minorites had not been established. Again,the 62nd 
combination is “De parvo homine” and the 62nd Pope was Pius III 
(1503) of the Piccolomini family. The 76th combination is “ De 
antiquitate wrbis” and may well be called a true prophecy of the 
76th Pope,Gregory X1V,who did so much to restore the antiquities 
of Rome, and so was the 79th combination “ undosus vir” which falls 
to the lot of the dropsical Leo XI (1605). “ Custos montium’(85th) 
might well aprly to any Pope of Rome, but it didso with especial 
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Clement, the Cardinals rejected the name becausé it was also borne 
by the anti-Pope, and instead gave him the name of Tnnocent 
(VI). Petrus Barbi, when he was elected in 1464, first chose the 
name of Formosus, but this the Cardinals rejected, op the 
not unreasonable ground that the surname of the Beautiful would 
however justly applied, sound conceited. He then chose the name 
of Marcus because he had been born in Venice, but this name wags 
equally distasteful to the Cardinals, who then gave him the name 
of Paul IT. The origin of the change of name is assigned to our 
Saviour, who gave to Simon the name of Peter, as being the rock 
oo which he would build his Church. The name of Peter, however, 
is never chosen, for the prophecy of St. Malachius, to which we 
shall refer shortly, says that the second Peter will be the last Pope, 
whose death will be followed by the Day of Judgment. 

The new Pope is then taken behind the altar by the Master 
of Ceremonies and clothed in his Papal robes, and afterwards 
placed on a chair in front of the altar. The hymn, Eece Sacerdos 
Magnus, is commenced, and the Cardinal Dean commences the 
first adoration by kissing the right hand and foot, kneeling, 
The Pope orders him to rise and gives him on both cheeks the 
kiss of peace. The other Cardinals follow, and this finishes the 
first adoration, for there are three which take place before 
all the ceremonies are over. The Cardinal Dean, preceded 
by the Master of Ceremonies, bearing a cross, then orders 
the wall which separates the Vatican from St. Peter's to be pulled 
down, and then goes to the gallery of St. Feter’s, from the window 
of which, the same where the Pope blesses the people gn Green 
‘Thursday, he announces the new election to the people by these 
words: “Anuncio vobis gaudium magnum. Habemus Papam 
Eminentissimum et Reverendissimum Dominum Cardinalem 
N. N. qui sibi nomen elegit, ut in posterum vocetur N.N.” As 
soon as this has been done, the guns are fired and the bells ix tae 
city are rung, and the old practice of the people was at once to 
proceed to the house of the new Pope, which they had the priv'- 
lege of plundering. The doors and windows of the Conelave which 
had been walled in are torn down, the Pope holds a collatiou 
with the Cardinals in the Chapel of Sixtus IV ; receives the 
second adoration, and is then carried in his chair to St. Peters. 
In the meantime the rooms of the Conclave are thrown open, the 
populace is allowed to enter and every one carries off what he can 
lay hands on. As soon as the new Pope reaches St. Peters, he 
descends from his chair and proceeds to the high altar, where, 
with bared head, he returns thanks to God for his elevation * 
is then placed in achairon the High Altar ; he puts on a 
mitre, and, whilst a Ze Dewm is being sung, he receives from the 
Cardinals the third adoration. The Pope then blesses the peop’ 
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and is afterwards carried home to the Papal apartments in the 
Vatican. This ends the ceremonies connected with the Conclave, 
although there are many others which take place before the final 
coronation which is performed on the sixth or eight day. They 
are, however, all of a public character ; and have been described at 
length by the special correspondents who attended at the last 
coronation. 

There have been many prophecies regarding future Popes, but 
they have so seldom proved true and so often have the elections 
disappointed the hopes formed, that it has become a proverb 
“ He who goes into the Conclave as a Pope comes out a Cardinal.” 
There is, however, one prophecy which was made more than 700 
years ago, not yet completely fulfilled, but which has so often 
proved true and so often referred to, that it cannot be omitted 
here. I allude to the prophecy of St. Malachius, This man was 
Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of Ireland, but resigned his 
mitre and went to Rome, from whence however he was again 
sent to Ireland as Legate. He returned to Romein 1148 and 
died there of fever on the 2nd November of the same year. His 
prophecy, which is said to have been written in 1130, consists of 
a number of Latin mottoes, or rather combination of words. Each 
combination refers toa Pope and isto represent in some way 
either his name, some peculiarity of descent or family, or some 
occurrence which is to take place during his reign. In this way 
Malachius has strung together 102 combinations of words. Since 
the prophecy was made, there have been 92 Popes, and it is 
remarkable that almost all the mottos do in some way or another 
apply to the Popes who have succeeded one another. A great 
many of the combinations appear to be nonsense and only become 
sense when a Pope’s name is placed opposite to them. Thus the 
45th combination is “ Schisma Barcinonicum,” and it is re- 
markable that the 45th Pope after 1130, Clement VIII, was an 
Anti-Pope elected by the Schism at Avignon. The 56th combi- 
nation is “ Bos pascens,” and the 56th Pope, Calixtus III, had an 
oxas hiscrest. The 59th combination is Piscator Minorita. The 
d9th Pope was Sixtus IV (1471) who was a Minorite monk and the 
son of a Fisherman living on the Genoese coast. The remarkable 
thing about this conicidence is, that when the prophecy was written, 
the order of the Minorites had not been established. Again,the 62nd 
Combination is “ De parvo homine” and the 62nd Pope was Pius ITE 
(1503) of the Piccolomini family. The 76th combination is “ De 
antigquitate urbis” and may well be called a true prophecy of the 
‘Oth Pope,Gregory XIV,who did so much to restore the antiquities 
of Rome, and so was the 79th combination “ undosus vir” which falls 
to the lot of the dropsical Leo XI (1605). “ Custos montium’ (85th) 

night well apply to any Pope of Rome, but it did so with especial 
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force when it fell to the lot of Alexander VII (1655) w 

six hills in his coat of arms. “ Bellua insatiable” (Noe "88) the 
insatiable wild beast, would seem rather difficult to apply to = 
amiable a Pope as Innocent XI (1676), but his arms were an eagle 
and a lion and as his favourite Cardinal was called Cibo, it mi wht 
justly be said that he could not live without his food (sine cibo 
suo), besides, quoting the works of on old chronicle, he was quite 
insatiable in doing good. Pius IX is the 92nd Pope and the 924 
combination is cruz de cruce. If these words, which in themselves 
mean nothing may be freely rendered as the “crucial test,” they 
would apply with great truth to the late Pope, in whose reion 
the dogma of infallibity, which may be termed the crucial 
test of the Papal system, was passed. The newly elected 
Pope has the 93rd combination: Lumen in cealo. The 
prophecy says that after as many Popes have been elected as 
there are combinations of words there will follow a great perse- 
cution of the Roman Church, during which time “ Peter, a Roman, 
will reign,.who will feed his sheep among many tribulations, and at 
whose death the seven-hilled city will be destroyed and the terri- 
ble Judge will judge his people” (In persecutione extrema sacre 
Romane Ecclesiw, sedebit Petrus Romanus, qui pacet oves in 
multis tribulationibus ; quibus transactis, civitas septicollis diruetur 
et Judex tremendus judicabit populum suum). If this prophecy 
were true it would not be difficult to make a shrewd guess of the 
time when the end of the world will occur. Reckoning St. Peter 
as the first Pope there have (including . anti-Popes, as 
the prohecy does) been during 1877 years 221 Popes with an 
average reign of (say) 4 years and 9 months. There are 
10 more Popes to follow, and the last Peter may therefore 
be looked for in 47 years and 6 months. This would 
bring it to about the year 1924, so that all those who believe 
in the truth of this prophecy, among whom it is not to be sup- 


posed that Doctor Cumming can be reckoned, may safely look for 
the end of the world at that time. 




















EDITORIAL NOTE. 


On an Article in the Calcutta Review, No. CXXXI, entitled 
The Fuller Case and Indian Appellate Courts. 


HE‘ Editor thinks it necessary to offer a few words in explana_ 
tion, with regard to the above-named article which appeared 

inthe last number of this Review. It was published in the 
“Independent Section,” as the Editor did not wish to make 
himself responsible for the opinions put forth in the article. He, 
however, did not observe at the time that it contained passages 
conveying an imputation of dishonourable conduct against Indian 
Barristers as a body. The Editor takes the earliest opportunity 
of expressing his sincere regret that such an unjustifiable im- 
putation, however unwittingly inserted, should have been published 
in the columns of this Review; and of disavowing most emphati- 
cally any intention of assailing the honour and reputation of the 
Indian Bar. He wishes also similarly, and as emphatically, to 
disavow any intention of assailing the honour and reputation of 
the Indian Bench; and to state thus publicly that he sincerely 
regrets that any expressions were used in the above article which 


might be so construed. 

















CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—VERNACULAR LITERATURE. 


Rajamala : or, Annals and Chronicles of Tripura. By Kailas- 
chandra Sinha. Calcutta: Somprakas Press. 


E think it is a healthy sign for the growing literature of 
Bengal, that works of this kind are becoming more nu- 
merous. It has been said that the chronicler is the father of the 
historian ; and there can be no doubt that the increasing taste for 
such books, which is surely proved by their multiplication, demon- 
strates a growth of the historic faculty amongst the educated 
classes of this country. The account of the Tipperah Raj, which 
is contained in the little book before us, is interesting in itself, and 
by no means without value from an historical point of view. The 
introduction gives much information about the Raj, its royal family, 
its dialect, its coinage, etc, which is probably not easily accessi- 
ble elsewhere. We would suggest to the author the advisability of 
having this part translated into English, for the use of those schol- 
ars who do not read Bengali. 














A Congratulatory Poem, in Persian: written on the occasion of 
Her Gracious Majesty the Queen’s assumption of the title of the 
Empress of India. By Maulavi Obaidullah (al Obaidi), Super- 
intendent, Dacca Madrasah. Calcutta : 1876. 

HE Gazette Extraordinary, published on January Ist, 1878, 

in its account of the Imperial rejoicings, mentioned, among 

other things, that the occasion had given rise to a somewhat 
voluminous literature of Odes, Addresses, and the like. The poem 
before us is probably one of the best specimens of this literature. 

The Maulavi, who formerly was Professor of Arabic in Hooghly 

College, is unquestionably one of the most graceful Persian scholars 

i Bengal, and his Ode is both spirited and tasteful. 








Adisura and Ballala Sen: An Historical Investigation on the 
Ambastha Kings of Bengal. By Parvatisankar Raichaudburi, 
Calcutta : Gupta Press. 


7s is a learned disquisition, in Bengali, on a paper put forth 
sometime ago by Dr. Rajendralala Mitra in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, on the Sena Rajus of Bengal; and is a 
Valuable contribution to the literature of this subject. 
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2.—GENERAL LITERATORE. 


The History of the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi. By J. Talboys 
Wieeler. With Portraits, Pictures, Maps, and Plans. London: 
Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1878. 


HIS gorgeous volume, worthy of the Imperial pageant which 
‘it was designed to commemorate, is probably already well- 
known to many of our readers. The part that is most charac- 
teristic, which also doubtless suggested and led to the rest, is the 
introduction ; in which Mr. Wheeler discusses the political signi- 
ficance of the Assemblage—“a stand-point in Indian Annals”: 
and to this part, as it cannot be done justice to in a brief notice 
like the present, we propose to return in an early Number of this 
Review, and to devote an Article to its consideration. With Mr. 
Wheeler, we believe that it is impossible to exaggerate either the 
historical importance of the event, or its political significance. 
The four retrospective chapters—Rajput India, Muhammadan 
India, Mahratta India, British India—are written in the sketchy 
and at the same time graphic and life-like style of which Mr. 
Wheeler is an acknowledged master. The account of the Assem- 
blage itself also, like everything which Mr. Wheeler writes, is 
eminently readable. The portraits of Her Majesty, of the Vice- 
roy, and of the Great Indian Chiefs present—including the Khan 
of Khelat and his suite—and the other illustrations, form, with 
the beautiful get-up of the volume, an ensemble which will bea 
delightful memorial of the events which it commemorates, to every 
one who is so fortunate as to possess a copy of it, 


English Rule and Native Opinion in India. By James Routledge. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1878. 


OTHING could be more valuable to Englishmen holding 
India than a thorough knowledge of the opinions of the 
natives throughout the country on the subject of our supremacy. 
There are those who consider that no information can be attained 
of India, and especially of native character, without a lengthened 
residence, and who will hardly think that a gentleman, however 
clever, assiduous, and well-read, can give much valuable informa- 
tion based on a four years’ stay. No doubt, after a longer experience, 
and a more complete tour, Mr. Routledge would probably see 
reason to modify many of his present opinions; still, as the 
book is drawn up from copious notes made at the time, it has 
the advantage of fresh ideas of a new comer joined to views often 
taken from contact with the experience of the most famous met 
of Indian Governments. From the vast size of India, though 
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tnere are numbers of officers throughly acquainted with a district, 
q province, or even & presidency, general acquaintance with India 
asa whole is rare. Although our most serious contests and a 
most dangerous period of our history occurred when we had to 
suppress the Marathas and to overthrow Haidar Ali and Tippoo 
" Sihib in the south, yet of the vast mass of Maratha and Tamul- 
| speaking folk, who occupy nearly two-thirds of the Peninsula, we 
- receive no information from this book beyond a short account of 





e a visit to Sindia, and an incidental notice of Travancore; so that 
i- a foreigner reading the book might well imagine that the Marathas 
3 and other people of India had no political importance in comparison 
e with the Muhammadans and Bengalis, 
is In the early part of the book clear and concise accounts of 
tr the leading features of recent histories connected with our pre- 
1e sent position lead the way to the consideration of India as it 
is; while the different points of view taken by Lord Mayo, Lord 
1D Northbrook, and Lord Lawrence and other leading Statesmen 
ly of India are entered into, The points of difference of the Hindu 
Ir. faith and Brahmoism are examined, and an interesting account 
n- of the Brahmo Samaj is given with notes of curious conversations 
18 with advanced students. Of the Christian Missionaries, Mr. 
= Routledge points out that, in fact, the Missionary in India is often 
an the one man in the district who is independent of all control and 
ith who can stand up for the poor in their need ; and, where he is 
ba a loyal and ardent supporter of good government, he exists as 
ty a safeguard against bad government and a positive gain to 


English rule in India and to the cause of the poor and helpless, 

_ The book is a valuable aid to the study of India, because it 
ge. is a great thing to have some one with the skill to collect and 

condense the experience and knowledge of many, and to put it 
in an entertaining and readable form, so that Englishmen, gene- 








Ry. tally, may form a clearer perception of what are really Indian 
.cy. oe Mr, Routledge says : “ Dangers in Cabul mean much ; 
ned ut India must be defended within the frontiers, by India being 
ped made to rest secure not merely in just laws, but in material pros- 
aver a To show how this may be best done is the object of 
mar the book, and as Mr. Routledge had excellent opportunities in an 
nee, eel capacity to see below the surface, many points are 
as rought to light that might otherwise escape notice. 

the 

hes Life of Jenghie Khan. Transtated from the Chinese. By R. K. 
yom Douglas, London : Triitbuer & Co. 1877. 

oa HIS book is a translation from three different Chinese his- 


. tories, the narratives from which have been woven into 
* Connected account which is very readable and interesting ; 
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especially as Mr. Douglas has appended an account of the West. 
ern Campaigns of the great Mongol chief, so that his origin 
rise, and wondrous conquests are ali clearly comprised in aon 
small book. To the student of Oriental History this Life of 
Jenghiz Khan will be of great value. 








THE following books have been received for review, and will be 
noticed in our next Number :— 

1. Jone: A Poem. By the Author of Shadows of Coming 
Events. 

2. Ascham’s Scholemaster. Edited by J. T. Margoschis 
F. R. G. S. 

8. Flowers from the Bustan. Thacker, Spink and (Co,, 


Calcutta. 
4. At Homeon Furlough. By Charles A. Lawson. Madras 


Mail Press, Madras. 

5. Ancient India, as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, 
Thacker, Spink and Co., Calcutta. 

6. Sketch of the Official Career of the Hon'ble Ashley Eden, 
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